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We are living in a period of change in our outlook on the 
Wemeaning of experience of most kinds. In physical science 
Wand biology there are taking place in our fundamental 
notions revolutions of which the implications are only 
beginning to be realised. In literature, in both prose and 

try, altered standards are apparent, though it is not 
clear that the highest quality, such as was attained in the last 
‘century, is being reached or preserved. In public life new 
ideals are making their presence apparent. In religion the 


® recognition of its reality remains widely spread, perhaps, in 


‘truth, more widely than before. But the old intensity of 
religious feeling, such as dominated as lately as in the Oxford 
movement, is evident neither in literature nor in action. 
People seem less willing to die for a creed or for a symbol. 
Certainly fewer of them show such willingness. 

In religion this change, a change which accords with the 

Movement of opinion in the other spheres alluded to, is 
having practical results which are not reassuring. One of 
these results seems to be an increasing unwillingness on the 
part of youth to elect for the service of the Churches. This 
unwillingness is not confined to the Church of England, 
but in the recruiting for the ministry of that Church it is 
peculiarly apparent. It is showing itself widely elsewhere, 
although in the Established Church of England it is probably 

'Most marked. It is more difficult to find a sufficient supply 
of candidates of fine quality for livings than it used to be. 
I write with a vivid recollection of my own experience during 

the two periods in which I filled the office of Lord Chancellor 
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and was responsible for finding candidates to fill the vacancieg 
in more livings than any other functionary, ecclesiastical oy 
lay. I also write from an extensive contact with Universit 
students in search of a career. Many of these are far from 
being materialistic. They care for high quality. It is not 
money for which they are in search. If they could be sure 
of a decent livelihood, they would gladly devote themselves 
to teaching. There are more idealists among them, moved 
primarily by the sense of public duty and by the desire to 
help their fellow-citizens to higher things, than is sometimes 
supposed. There is no difficulty in attracting candidates 
for tutorial work within the Universities or even outside 
their walls. But into the Churches the best of them are 
not willing to enter as ministers of religion. 

Why is this? The question is, indeed, one of much 
public importance. In an age when democracy is demanding 
higher education, if only to secure equality of chance of 
rising in social advantages for its members, the difficulty is 
one that cannot be passed over or left to the accident of 
circumstances. The supply of men who will be central 
figures in their localities, and will teach and strive to raise 
the level of opinion and conduct alike, is a matter in which 
the State is deeply interested. It would be an evil day for 
this country if the Churches ceased to function or if their 
function were diminished. For to them is entrusted the 
maintenance of standards in life, whether they be Churchmen 
or Nonconformists. 

The real hindrance to the acceptance of religious teaching 
does not appear to-day to be, as it once was, a conflict between 
science and religious feeling. Science and philosophy have 
in this century a widened outlook, and they seem to look 
definitely towards religion for something that is needed, but 
which they cannot themselves give. Nor is there any 
apparently great difficulty about religious dogma. One of 
the characteristics of the twentieth century is the tendency 
to relegate such dogma in its classical and precise form to the 
background. It is true that many young men and young 
women object to bind themselves to the articles of a creed. 
But when you talk to them that turns out to be so because 
they have taken the words to be expressive of finite and 
fixed historical doctrine which they think impossible to 
reconcile with the rest of knowledge. They do not accept 
the statements as symbolic only of higher things which they 
hold firmly to be real. They do not distinguish between 
what is metaphorical and what is an attempt at scientific 
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statement. And yet it is not difficult to satisfy them that 
they and we are at every turn more than we take ourselves 
to be. The finite, even in the form of a creed, is still the 
finite only. It points beyond itself to what is more than 
itself, to a basis in infinity. These young men and women 
often know this, and the best of them accept readily the 
rightness of dying to live and of the necessity of correcting 
the results attained, even in the most definite and precise 
statements of science, by exhibiting them as having a back- 
ground, and as belonging to a larger whole of truth, fitted 
into which they may be transformed. 

I am not suggesting that the existing forms of orthodox 
teaching should be superseded. What I am suggesting is 
that they become less and not more difficult when exhibited 
as belonging to the great whole which adequate knowledge 
unveils. To what is basic and loftiest in the doctrine of 
Christ there is to-day little opposition on the part of either 
science or philosophy. Their problems have been distin- 
guished from those with which the Churches are concerned, 
and there reigns, on the whole, no longer the confusion of 
ideas that gave rise to apparent contradiction. The doctrine 
of evolution has been found to be not inconsistent with the 
highest forms of idealism. It is, as has often been pointed 
out, only a confusion of conceptions on the part of some 
biologists that has given rise to the contrary opinion. This 
is true also of the teaching in the New Testament. The 
subject-matter is in its substance higher than any historical 
narrative, and does not depend for its validity on any such 
narrative. But, in order to make this intelligible to the 
student, it is necessary that he should have systematic know- 
ledge, such knowledge as comes to most only through the 
highest mental training. 

Such mental training is not proposed as a substitute for 
the religious spirit. It is proposed only in order to render 
the religious outlook less difficult of attainment. The 
incrustations of conventionalism stand in the way of the 
“sey and it is only insight born of knowledge that can 
reak through them. Nor are the conceptions of any 
particular variety of science final hindrances. It is when we 
have before our minds the idea of an entirety of knowledge 
from which no phase of it is excluded that we can find a basis 
on which the apparently different outlooks can be brought 
together. The truth, here as elsewhere, is the whole and 
nothing short of the whole. 

This is a principle which can be taught in the simplest 
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sermon. No doubt it is hard to put great truths into ve 
simple language. But it can be done. The New Testament 
and Plato alike show us the way. 

Still the attempt is easiest when based on the certain 
that comes from great knowledge. That is where the 
advantage of the highest education comes in. It prepares 
men and women to search always for the principle of the 
whole, and to be content with nothing short of the consistency 
which comes from inclusion in a whole. Such a search does 
more than guide to a large outlook. It also tends to exclude 
the narrow concentration that creates difficulties in inter. 
pretation where they need not exist. I know no better 
account of the wider attitude than that given in the late 
Bernard Bosanquet’s Gifford Lectures. Taking religion in 
the most comprehensive sense, he adopts at p. 230 of his 
second volume and explains a saying of F. H. Bradley :— 


“We can see at once that there is nothing more real 
than what counts in religion. To compare facts such as 
these with what comes to us in outward existence would 
be to trifle with the subject. The man who demands a 
reality more solid than that of the religious consciousness 
knows not what he seeks.” 


Bosanquet proceeds to point out that as philosophy is the 
theoretical interpretation of experience as a whole, and 
therefore of the forms of experience which come nearest 
to the whole and have most of reality, and so of logical 
stability, its educative processes are of the highest signifi- 
cance. It is the attempt, indeed, at the vision of all that has 
value united in a type of perfection. Religion is for Bosan- 
quet of many types, but it inherently unites the attitudes of 
practice and of conviction, while philosophy is in the first 
instance a purely theoretical activity. But the two may 
come together in the same person, as with Plato, or Dante, or 
Spinoza. Yet neither can supply the place of the other. 
The power of thought is the power of apprehension and 
appreciation on a foundation of direct experience which may 
be relatively very slight. The religious consciousness, like 
the perception of beauty or goodness, or the belief in the 
uniformity of Nature, permeates the whole of life. To 
understand it is in some degree to liberate it from accidental 
accretions, and so far, indirectly, to reinforce it and promote 
its maintenance. Religion is at least half practical ; philo- 
sophy is primd facie pure theory. Religion, being a very full 
experience, is a subject-matter highly essential to philosophy ; 
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but philosophy, as the theoretical interpretation, is not 
necessary to religion, nor is any component of it. The 
religious consciousness stands on its own foundation, and 
needs no support from philosophical theory, except in the 
way above mentioned, by disengaging its essentials. And 
of course, in the end and in general, all facts and theories 
which harmonise reinforce each other. 

I have cited Bosanquet because he sees very clearly the 
way in which the higher mental training can make the mind 
receptive of religious belief. He is not speaking of any 
particular form of religion or of philosophy. High quality is 
all he desiderates. Nor does he refer to any system of 
philosophy, or even to philosophy exclusively. Great litera- 
ture, such as we find in Plato and Dante and Shakespeare, 
may furnish the training that is necessary. So may great 
art, or great science. The history of the world is full of 
illustrations of how the necessary stimulation and illumina- 
tion may be brought about. What is required is the freeing 
of the mind from the fetters of the ignorance that restrains its 
activity. When this is accomplished, some will turn to 
religion as the chief interest, and others to literature, art or 
science. At least the reservoir out of which to draw the 
streams that fertilise in all these directions is enlarged. The 
increased capacity for reflection that comes from increased 
knowledge produces fresh activity of the spirit. 

That is why, not merely for industry, but for the higher 
mental activities, the widest range of education is of the last 
importance. Hitherto we have educated our spiritual 
directors as a class apart, supplied with a training of a special 
and consequently limited character. Is not this one reason 
why the profession of a clergyman is ceasing to be an attrac- 
tive one? The alternative method would be to give all 
students as high a training as they could take, of any kind 
they desired, and then to leave those who were drawn to a 
religious vocation the chance of electing for it later on, if and 
when they felt called to do so. 

Several years ago I was Chairman of a Committee 
appointed by the War Office to advise how the supply of 
officers for the Army might be increased. As the result of 
our inquiry we determined that we could best attract the 
young men who were failing to come forward in the old 
numbers for the profession of officers by asking of them, not 
less, but more. The higher the demand for knowledge and 
the more real the duties imposed, not least in seeing to the 
education of the men under them, the greater, we thought, 
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would be the response. Many young men are idealists when 
the ideals are clear and intelligible, and they do not always 
prefer to make money in business. Consequently we recom. 
mended that the Universities should be asked to train thoge 
of their students who were willing to look in this higher 
direction for the profession of educated officers. This has 
been done, and the response has been excellent. Organisation 
for war is a subject which lends itself to theoretical treat. 
ment of the University type, and when well handled jt 
affords an academic field which is attractive to many. The 
War Office and the Universities now work together in the 
supply of officers. 

The Universities are the schools charged with the duty 
of giving the highest kind of intellectual training to students, 
Short of training of this standard there is nothing complete, 
When the Universities have accomplished the higher educa- 
tion of the student he is able to go on educating himself, and 
his self-education should go on to the grave. If he has 
become keen enough, if his intellectual curiosity has been 
stimulated, if the passion for excellence has been awakened 
in him, he will go on educating himself through the course of 
life. So strongly is this felt that a new demand has of late 
been put forward by the working classes. They recognise 
that the primary and secondary schools, essential as they are, 
cannot give training at the level referred to. They are 
becoming convinced that without such training their children 
will not have chances in life equal to those of the children of 
the rich, who can continue the education of their sons and 
daughters after the secondary school period is over. They 
realise that they cannot afford the time and money required 
to enable their children to go to the Universities, Universities 
which have not, moreover, the accommodation which would 
be requisite. They take the view, however, that these 
Universities are public institutions, assisted to-day with 
money from the State. They have therefore asked that if 
the sons and daughters of the working people cannot enter 
the University, the University should come to them, and 
undertake to give teaching of a University type outside its 
walls, by supplying highly trained tutors and lecturers in 
industrial and other centres where extra-mural teaching can 
be organised. 

This movement began more than a quarter of a century 
ago. In 1908 a definite organisation for its furtherance was 
promoted by Mr Albert Mansbridge, and this has now further 
developed into the Workers’ ucational Organisation, 
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ghich is aided and added to by the British Institute of Adult 
fducation. Progress under these new conditions has been 
rapid. It has been possible to provide centres in the most 
yaried parts of Britain where this higher kind of teaching is 
iven. The increased Treasury grant to the Universities 
“ helped somewhat, but much more work than at present 
could be done if only more public support were availaole. 
Still much is slowly growing up. At a private confer- 
ence not long since of Vice-Chancellors from the various 
Universities we learned that these bodies were fully conscious 
of the real character of the movement, but that they were 
hampered. ‘This was not due to any want of men willing to 
devote themselves to being tutors and teachers, but to lack 
of power to equip and place them out as they came forward. 
Still the Universities were giving what they could spare 
freely ; the local educational authorities were beginning to 
take part keenly ; and private individuals and some of the 
trade unions were helping. What was wanted was more of 
the impulse which comes from awakened public opinion. If 
that opinion became more of a practical driving force there 
would be no difficulty. 

What is behind all this ? What is it that is enlisting the 
co-operation of the labouring people who come freely to the 
new teachers when they get the chance, even after a hard 
day of work in the factory, the mine or the field? As I have 
already said, the desire is to attain something like equality in 
mental freedom, and to give the people at large the sense that 
they have something of the chance of such equality within 
their grasp. Now equality is a vague word. It does not 
mean that we are all to be equal. Nature has made it 
certain that this shall not be so. Nor does it mean that all 
will be well off. If the people in a larger proportion have 
enough, it is of only secondary importance that they should 
have abundance. Knowledge does enable more of them to 
secure more than enough, and also to solve their own social 
problems without looking to the State as the primary 
instrument in doing so. hat it does mean is that the mind 
is freed from certain obsessions. A great man declared that 
what kept us back most of all was conventionalism. This 
has its uses, but it also has its abuses. Conventionalism 
obstructs us everywhere. It is obstructing us not only in 
public life, not only in religion, not only in philosophy, but 
in our scientific outlook, and even in our handling of everyday 
affairs. To remove this sort of obstruction is one of the 
objects of the highest forms of teaching. Such teaching 
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gives us a freedom which we cannot have without it. It tells 
us to seek for the whole everywhere, and to learn that the 
finite implies the infinite at every turn. Some it fills with 
the passion for imparting to others the learning that has led 
them to this great discovery. Others it impels towards the 
dedication of life to research, the results of which may mean 
far more to them than success in making any amount of 
money. Yet others it convinces that the more things are 
spiritual the more they are real, and makes them desire to 
work as members of a spiritual community inspired by this 
faith. 

But all of these are helped to become what they aspire to 
be by the emancipating influences of a high University 
atmosphere. Such an atmosphere can, as experience has 
shown, be created even in a humble village, if only the right 
kind of leader has gone there and has worked. There are 
many alternative and differing subjects in which he may lead 
and inspire. What matters is that the quality should be 
high, and not the particular subject through which flashes 
are to be struck from midnight. There is no apparent reason 
why the pulpit should not be made a great instrument in this 
sense, and some there are who already use it so. 

Now to command devotion the leader must be fit to lead. 
One very important qualification for this is that he should 
command by his knowledge the respect of those who hear 
him. It is this that the highest forms of education and 
their guardians, the Universities, provide. 

But if the best is to be obtained, we must not try to force 
men into such work. The aptitude for it may be latent and 
may come only late, when the mind has developed its 
potentialities. The aptitude may reveal itself only later on 
in the career of the student, and he may only after he has 
entered on that career learn for which of the alternative kinds 
of work referred to Nature has fitted him. Accordingly the 
young man or young woman should hardly be encouraged to 
decide very long in advance what the ultimate vocation is to 
be. It seems better to educate the students together, and 
to let special aptitudes, if they are there at all, reveal them- 
selves as time goes on. 

As a rule, the course actually adopted to-day is the 
reverse of this. A father allocates his sons when they are 
still young, perhaps one for the Bar, another for a military 
profession, and a third for the Church. The result is not 
infrequently disastrous. The round hole is found to have 
been filled by the square peg. One has often to advise 
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arents to let their sons develop in their educative careers 
before any decision is come to about a profession. But 

arents are unwilling to wait for the course of events, even 
fora short time. No doubt they have often other difficulties 
to consider. But they would be wise to reflect that the race 
is given to the relatively swift, and that few are chosen out of 
the class for whom a calling is arbitrarily procured. 

It would seem that the wise course is to educate young 

ersons together, without much regard to their future careers, 
in a refined atmosphere, and to watch what they tend indi- 
vidually to become. I have learned that this method has been 
adopted with success in at least one of. the Nonconforming 
theological colleges. The inherent aptitude of the mind of 
the student is found to disclose itself most clearly as his 
period of higher education nears its completion. It would be 
interesting to have the statistics which must be available in 
illustration of what experience in such a college has been. 
The principle is no new one. It applies to a variety of 
callings. It is surely a mistake to destine a youth of sixteen 
for the Bar, without leaving time to disclose whether he 
possesses the special talents which that profession requires. 
It would be still more ridiculous to destine him at that age 
to be an artist, without any indication that he has in him the 
creative gift. But when it is a question of choosing the 
profession of a minister of religion, such discrimination is too 
often dispensed with. The young man sticks to his training, 
not out of love for it, but in order to gain a position in which 
he may earn a livelihood, and he does not always consider 
whether the position is one to which he feels himself specially 
called. He might come to feel within himself such a calling, 
if time were given him in which to discover himself. The 
quality might be latent in him. But the professional 
training and the atmosphere of the theological college tend 
to develop what he is capable of, only if he brings it to light 
from within his own nature and in virtue of the stimulus 
of obstinate but high questionings. 

There are those who say that the Church will have no 
difficulty in finding servants if she can increase stipends and 
the quantity of the good things she can offer. No doubt 
such an increase would attract more candidates and enable 
livings to be filled. But would the change attract just those 
whom the Church needs if she is to grow in the future? I 
doubt it. The professional clergyman cannot produce the 
hecessary result. No one who mingles much with the laity 
fails to observe how little hold the average clergyman has of 
Vou, XXVI—No, 2, 7* 
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their intellects. The topic is a trite one. The minister of 
religion ought to be a leader among his people, able not on} 
to help and stimulate the religious sides of their nature, but 
to deliver them from a contracted intellectual outlook. This 
is what the highly educated teacher of religion should be able 
to do. For he has passed in his own way through the very 
difficulties which hold back the people under his charge. 

The purpose of this paper is to consider how the higher 
type of clergyman now described can be obtained and made 
available for the Churches. The last thing I wish to suggest 
is that anything can take the place of a genuinely religious 
spirit in the parish minister. His personality as a man of 
religion is what counts most. But to-day there are far too 
many who do not possess this quality of personality, and, 
when they do possess it, are not trained to grapple adequately 
with the doubts which result in congregational indifference, 
Of course, not every highly educated student will move in 
this direction. Some will find themselves disposed to 
confine their energies to theoretical instruction. Others will 
pass to research. Yet others will remain firmly outside 
Christianity. But a substantial proportion will probably tend 
to become preachers as well as teachers, preachers of the faith 
they have worked out for themselves as the word of God. 
It is only at a late stage of development that these will 
definitely elect, but that a good many will elect for the 
service of the Church I feel certain from observation. One 
or two conditions must be observed if this is to come about. 
The creeds must be taken in the spirit rather than in the 
letter. The attempt to tie people’s minds must be avoided, 
and not least in the case of the clergyman. There are many 
who will object to any apparent loosening of pledges. The 
answer to them is that there must be loosening if the Church 
is to recover for itself the numbers who are slipping from its 
ministry. The twentieth century is not the eighteenth or 
even the nineteenth. 

Another condition is that the parish minister must be 
free to offer instruction to his people, and to give higher 
teaching of the adult education type. For this he will have 
been fitted if his training at the University has been with 
those who are preparing themselves primarily to be tutors or 
lecturers, extra-mural or intra-mural. For such preparation 
the University has no special side. But it is preparation for 
a vocation that has come into existence, and is growing in 
range. Some of the best students are turning to it because, 
even in the mere teaching of theoretical knowledge at the 
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higher levels, there is room for idealism and for the sense of 
serving the community. There is thus a body of University 
men which is almost certain to grow much, and within which 
there will be individual developments of the class that is 
becoming urgently necessary. 

What I should like to see is the adoption of the step which 
was taken when the Army became pressed with the shortage 
of officers. The Committee was a mixed one. Acute- 
minded and experienced generals met there distinguished 
teachers. The Universities were carefully consulted. They 
proved ready to undertake to train and produce officers of 
a high quality, who could be sent later to the Army itself to 
acquire the necessary experience. The plan has been 
successful so far as it has had time to work. 

Something of the same kind is open to the Church. If 
the Universities are consulted, they will be able to bring to 
bear the observation of those who are engaged in training and 
bringing to the front students who are looking for work 
inspired by ideals. That these are more numerous than is 
popularly supposed I have little doubt. Close observation 
of the success of the adult education movement, and of the 
readiness of University-trained workers to enter on careers 
of local leadership, has made me think that the response to 
an organised appeal would bealarge one. All that these men 
want is enough to live on decently. They are not kept back 
by the paucity of the openings. These openings are only 
for the position of local University teachers. It is in them, 
when secured, that they find room for idealism. If a man, 
having been highly trained to this end, could feel that at least 
as much chance of giving out the best that he had in him 
was open to him if he took a living in one of the Churches, 
the number of volunteers would probably be much greater. 
The first thing to do must be to inquire of the Universities 
what they have to say on the subject. There are, without 
doubt, many students who are of a religious disposition, and 
some of them are ready to make religion the main inspiration 
of their lives. But the sense of call to do this often comes 
late, and arises in the course of other work. To anticipate it 
by committing themselves at an early stage to the career of 
a clergyman is what many are loath to do. They cannot 
bring themselves to accept without close reflection the 
abstract formulas of the Church, and the number of those 
who thus withhold themselves for reasons of conscience does 
hot appear to be diminishing. But when the sense of the 
hecessity of the spiritual comes later on in the student’s life, 
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the apparent difficulties often diminish. The creed becomes 
symbolic or metaphorical of what is deepest. It is not that 
new intellectual outlook has arisen. What happens is that 
the sense of the necessity of collective work and co-operation 
in bringing about mutual understanding of what is highest 
becomes what is most important. Historical problems 
recede into the background. ‘There may be great divergences 
of belief about the gospel narrative. But there is none about 
the presence of God in the soul, or about the tremendous 
significance of the teaching of Christ. It is to the highest 
types of mind that these things appeal most keenly and 
become most real. Not, of course, to all, but to a larger 
proportion than is popularly believed. A man possessed of 
this kind of faith will teach it, and it matters little in what 
formulas he expresses his faith provided that the formulas are 
adequate. Better far such teaching than the dry and soulless 
precepts which too often come from the pulpit to-day, with 
the result of repelling rather than attracting. 

There is a good deal of such higher preaching even now. 
One has only to listen in the parish churches to learn how 
a changing spirit is penetrating. But there is far less than is 
required if congregations are truly to be drawn together in 
communion of spirit. 'The remedy appears to be to encourage 
freedom in matured minds of a spiritual type. Now it is 
there that the Universities can help the Churches. Not by 
giving religious teaching—that they will not do; it is 
impracticable for them—but by providing more students of 
the order within which the requisite kind of mind can be 
trusted to come forward. The Universities already do a great 
part in preparing students to become, when they have it in 
them, tutors within their own walls, and lecturers outside of 
them. If there were more opportunities, there would be yet 
more candidates. Now the position of a parish clergyman is 
one that affords the chance of preaching that is also teaching. 
He can deliver the minds of those with whom he comes in 
contact from materialism and from indifference to the fruits 
of knowledge. There is in this century no conflict between 
knowledge and religion such as existed even in Victorian 
times. Religion has got a wider meaning and function, and 
so has science. There is full room for philosophy to mediate 
between their apparent conclusions. The important and 
convincing factor is a spiritual one whenever this makes 
itself manifest. We must, if this factor is to have full play, 
widen the interpretation of the creeds, and this is just what 
is already being done. The old formulas may remain, but 
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those who are to preach as well as teach must be able to 
express their content for themselves and must not be barred 
out by being tied to the letter instead of to the spirit alone. 
That this freedom is not difficult to exercise, and that it is 
capable of being exercised without detriment to Christianity, 
the best preaching of to-day shows. 

The University tutor who is teaching the working people 
is in a position that is analogous. With him too, whether 
he is giving his lectures or guiding his. essayists in languages 
and literature, or in science, or history, or economics, or 
philosophy, the spirit is what counts for most. The teacher 
and the taught come into a personal relationship, and it is 
the atmosphere created that makes the difference. That is 
why adult education is becoming increasingly popular with 
the masses, and why the local authorities are taking it up 
more and more as year succeeds year. It is of the very 
essence of the life of a good University that professor and 
student should not look on the relationship as merely one of 
authority. They are, in truth, fellow-searchers after truth, 
and any authority that there is comes from the larger 
learning and personality of the teacher. Thus it has always 
been with the best professors, and the same thing is to be 
seen in the industrial centres where extra-mural teaching of 
the University type has become established. Not all teachers 
can reach this level, any more than can all professors within 
the walls of the University. But every man has his chances, 
and the opportunity is a prize that is highly esteemed, the 
prospect of which influences the choice of a career. 

The purpose of this article is to suggest a new outlook for 
the Churches in selections for the ministry. The present 
system of offering to youth the prospect of the profession of a 
parish clergyman is apparently breaking down. That seems 
to be because such a career, as commonly interpreted 
according to the standards of to-day, is no longer attractive 
to the best of our young men. They do not wish to preach 
what they do not feel to be the highest in them. But if the 
call comes later, in the ordinary course of development in the 
teaching of the knowledge they have acquired, this may well 
turn out otherwise. There is little reason to fear a develop- 
ment of unorthodoxy. Young men will not choose the 
position of a parish clergyman unless they feel moved to it 
by truth which they feel impelled to proclaim. That is to 
say, the best of them will not do so. But there seems no 
reason to doubt that many who feel the call will gladly take 
places in which they can express themselves freely, and 
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teach as well as preach. Much more ought to be known 
about the new movement for diffusing adult education. |t 
is a deeply interesting one, and it is growing rapidly, and the 
public interest in it is also growing rapidly. It is attracting 
some of the finest spirits in the Universities. Some of these 
feel their calling to be a religious one. If this be so, such 
young men and women constitute a reservoir from which 
those whose concern is with the religious training of the 
community ought to draw. The organisation for the pur. 
pose will stimulate and shape itself if once it is recognised 
and called into existence. 

About the theoretical foundations of religious faith there 
is not, and never will be, agreement. But that does not 
affect the reality of religion as a fact. It ought to be possible 
to organise so that those who in sentiment are religious- 
minded should be left much latitude and should have open 
to them a path in which to move and advance in the effort 
to influence the public more widely than at present. The 
great impulse of to-day towards adult education and the 
desire of the democracy for it seem to indicate a new direction 
on which those who seek it may enter if only this is made 
possible for them. Some of the religiously-minded people of 
our time are highly trained philosophers and men of science. 
These find no inconsistency between the doctrines they 
follow and those of religion. The Churches have only to 
widen their outlook and to turn towards them in order to 
attract them. This means greater liberty than is conceded 
in words to the average clergyman, but it is a liberty that 
stimulates faith and does not hinder it. The problem of 
to-day is how to bring religion and systematic study into 
harmony. It is probably a much less difficult problem to 
solve than it was fifty years ago. Whatever the subject 
which the working-class student desires to study to-day, he 
comes face to face with ultimate things. If the teacher is 
wise, he will show him that this is not only natural, but 
necessary. But he will also be careful not to try to confine 
his student to any single view. Religion is a wide subject, 
and it has many forms. The teacher who feels himself 
impelled to devote himself to some particular one of these 
forms will do so naturally. He may not feel that he can do 
this while teaching only secular subjects, but an alternative 
is open to him. He may think that as a clergyman with a 
definite creed he can continue to reflect and study and yet 
make his main object the care of the spiritual welfare of 
parishioners. If there are, actually or potentially, as many 
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have a new source fro 
the best kind, men of high conscience 
care of the social circumstances of the p 
the care of their mental equipment. It seems to me that 
here is something worth considering, a way by which the 
Church may extricate itself from difficulties caused by the 
too narrow mode of appeal which is prevalent to-day. 
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DECLINE IN THE MINISTRY OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


THe Rev. HUBERT HANDLEY, M.A., 
Formerly Vicar of St Thomas’s, Camden Town, N.W. 


““ The Church of England will have ceased to exist.” These 
words were not written by Mr Bertrand Russell; they occur 
in the Preface to Crockford’s Clerical Directory, 1927. I will 
give the main context, putting into italics the extraordinarily 
ominous passages. Here is the handwriting on the wall :— 


“It looks as if the Church of England cannot count 
on more than 350 new recruits a year [to the Ministry] for 
some time to come. Of these a very large number are quite 
unable to provide themselves with an adequate education. 
. . . Additions to the Prayer Book may enrich public 
worship in various ways, and the Church Assembly may 
pursue its ideals of efficiency with unabated satisfaction to 
itself. But all the while the backbone of the Church is being 
slowly broken by the fact that men to do the work are 
not forthcoming. . . . We doubt whether the import- 
ance and urgency of the question have yet been realised 
by the laity, even by the House of Laity. It is not too 
much to say that if the history of the last ten years is con- 
tinued for another ten, the effective maintenance of the 
parochial system will have become impossible in all but a 
few favoured localities. Anything which can fairly be 
called ‘ The Church of England’ will have ceased to exist, 
and its place will have been taken by the sporadic 
activities of a denomination.” 


Crockford’s Clerical Directory, familiarly spoken of as 
Crockford, is well known within the Church of England; 
perhaps it is not well known without. Let me say what it 
is. It is a large book of some 2,000 pages, recording a list of 
208 
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all clergy within the Anglican Communion,! and, in the case 
of each clergyman, noting the chief educational and 
ecclesiastical facts of his career. It is published by the 
Oxford University Press, and has been for a long time so 
ably and exactly edited that, though not official, it is 
guthoritative. Above all, for our present purpose it is 
impartial. It belongs to no school, party, or colour; it 
takes no side; its judgment is just and weighty. 

What is its judgment on candidates for the Ministry in 
the Church of England ? 


(1) They are failing in quantity: ‘Men are not 
forthcoming.” 

(2) They are failing in quality: “A very large 
number are quite unable to provide themselves with an 
adequate education.” 


It is the loss in quality, the educational and mental 
defect, which matters most. It is the danger that the Anglican 
Ministry may fail in learning and ability. ‘‘ We fear,” said 
Crockford in 1926, “‘ that the number of Clergy capable of 
‘attacking the intellectual problems of Religion’ in the 
Universities or anywhere else is neither large nor increasing.” 
No thinking Churchman can view this insufficiency and peril 
without concern. Let us look at it steadily. 

Of course, the prophets of the Modern Movement, from 
Dean Stanley to Dean Rashdall, have cried this danger aloud 
inour streets. And now, alive to-day, prophets in the Church 
who have breathed a breath of Modernism announce the 
danger too. I could quote offhand a dozen such living 
leaders in Cambridge, Oxford, London, or the great pro- 
vincial towns; at hazard, ‘‘ without prejudice” as the 
lawyers say, I name three—Professor Percy Gardner, Pro- 
fessor Burkitt, the Dean of St Paul’s. We need not labour 
the subject. The facts are notorious. But the Church is used 
to these cries from our Modern school. It is those Modernists 
again; and the Church turns over once more to sleep. Here 
it is that Crockford comes in. It is here that Crockford helps. 
Crockford is fair, as everyone knows. Crockford has no axe 
to grind. The Church will listen to Crockford. Let it listen. 
And when it has listened, it will have to face the difficulty ; 
it will have to face the chief, black, lowering cloud in the bad 
weather—the want of thoughtful men for the Ministry. And 

1 The Anglican Church alone is considered in this paper, merely in 


order to take one thing at a time. There is no thought of disrespect for 
the other great Churches, Roman and Free, 
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it will have to ask more seriously: Why this defect ? Each 
member of the Church, particularly if he have endured the 
trial himself, may throw out his own notions in the matter, 
If I may be permitted, I will briefly throw out mine. 

Why this defect ? Why this lack of the more thoughtful 
candidates for Ordination ? 

(1) First, for many of our thoughtful younger men the 
Church of England has lost much of its old appeal. They 
respect it. They feel in their blood something of its historic 
power, venerableness, charm. It irradiates the past. Shake. 
speare’s historical plays are imbued with it ; Scott’s romances 
are alive with it. Their own school-days were coloured and 
surrounded with it. Perhaps their own early home was 
hallowed by it. They wish it well. They desire that it 
should go on. But for themselves it has lost its individual 
spell. They often find it in its theology to be incredibly thin 
and impossible, in its worship to be finicking. They admit 
that there are noble and vigorous exceptions to what thus 
seems to them to be the rule. But their attachment to their 
Church, the attachment of many among them, has no 
passion, not even ardour ; it is languid and lingering. What 
these men do not see, do not realise, is that they are the men 
to step in and put all that right; that the Church of their 
fathers is in desperate straits; is starving for want in its 
Ministry of men like themselves; is dimly, half consciously 
aware of the'very ills which they detect, and which they, and 
they alone, could heal; is susceptible of magnificent renewal 
in the direction of their own deeper instincts and needs, in 
the direction of a large, living theology, of a manly, august 
worship. Pick up the splendid tradition. What mental and 
moral virility has marked the Ministry of the Church of 
England in its long story from one generation to another! 
What names! Cuthbert, Anselm, Langton, Latimer, 
Hooker, Whichcote, South, Butler, Wesley,’ Arnold, Kings- 
ley, Thirlwall, J. B. Mozley, Selwyn, Hannington, Magee, 
Lightfoot, Temple—“ hath Israel no sons?” It is a grand 
line of masculine faith and piety—those thoughtful men of 
old. If to-day the line is in danger of being broken, who can 
save it? The thoughtful men now. 


1 Wesley’s portrait suggests, along with the peace of God, refinement 
and benignity rather than conspicuous manhood. Yet Wesley’s fortitude 
in danger, his endurance of hardship, his Spartan personal habits, his feats 
of travel on horseback, his adventure, his magnanimity—this is a manly 
record with which many of our own records would bear but a shamefaced 
comparison. 
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(2) But suppose that many thoughtful younger men see 
the danger by some flash, take in the situation, and even 
hear the Call to the rescue. A second obstacle at once 
springs up, and may often block the road. Can these men 
honestly take Holy Orders? Ah! it is a poignant question. 
A man tosses it to and fro among his own inmost thoughts. 
It haunts him; follows him about; keeps him awake at 
night. He thinks Yes one day; No, another. If I may be 
excused a personal reference here, I have gone through it all. 
For seven years, after leaving Oxford, I was on the spikes of 
this indecision. That wonderful Call to this wonderful 
work; so commanding, so full of unearthly promise and 
delight. And on the other side the great word Honesty ; 
at the root of things, at the root of all that is worth anything 
in yourself, at the root, you believe, of @od’s universe, and 
even in a sense—if the phrase may be reverently taken—at 
the root of God Himself. Are these two incompatible: the 
Call and Honesty ? If you obey the Call, have you bartered 
away your Honesty ? Have you lost what Grou holds to be 
the climax of Christian attainment—“ simplicity’? Will 
ou never be an Israelite in whom is no guile again? Or 
etter, put it the other way. ‘“‘ Steel true and blade straight,” 
said a memorial in T'he Times to a young soldier fallen in the 
War. Can a soldier of the Cross who has breathed the 
modern spirit take Holy Orders—sign those documents, 
assent to those articles, recite those creeds—and still be steel 
true and blade straight ? He can. 

It has been the puzzle of all Christian pioneers—their 
dilemma and their test. On the one hand, Ecclesiastical 
Authority is conservative ; proceeds from the past; insists 
on the usual; moves in order on the beaten track; holds 
the great brotherhood of the pilgrims—old and young, 
stalwart and feeble—together. That is Authority’s function. 
On the other hand, the pioneer is inquisitive and daring, 
straining his gaze into the future, catching the lie of its 
landscape, mapping out roads, stalking ahead alone, experi- 
menting in discovery. That is his function. He must 
inevitably here and there leave the main, mighty company 
of believers behind—his particular task, unlike theirs, being 
to explore. All pioneers have done it. Not only that recent 
group of pioneers named Modern Churchmen—all pioneers 
have broken through the fences of the status quo, and have 
called back to the startled, lagging officials, “‘ This is the way ; 


_ 4 In gratitude I record much help received toward the end of the time 
in a letter from the Rev. J. M. Wilson, then Head-master of Clifton. 
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walk ye in it.” Thus Authority, while repudiating wilg 
adventure, gradually yields to sane. Both are indispensable 
Authority and Advance. Von Hiigel’s great essay on Official 
Authority and Living Religion is conclusive! :— 


“ The soul at its deepest is ever profoundly original, 
isolated, active, daring, interior, penetrative; .. , it 
moves through suffering to joy. And Official Authority 
is, as such, ever repetitive of something past and gone; 
is the voice of the average thoughts of the many ; aims 
at limiting the action of its subjects to a passive reception 
of its commands ; is essentially timid.” Yet, “‘ Official. 
ism, of some kind or degree, is inevitable if we would 
make a reasonable, continuous provision for applying 
the motive force and light of the leading, stimulating, 
renovating few [i.e. of the pioneers] to the dull, average, 
more or less automatic many. . . . For only then shall 
we avoid the loss of that greatest glory of Christianity, 
the corporate spirit, the love of the universal brother- 
hood, the sense of the indestructible interdependence of 
all times and races, gifts and activities of life, the 
supremacy of Love over knowledge, and of Action over 
speculation.” 2 


(3) But, thirdly, the crux. Yes, the pioneer’s work in 
itself is honourable, beneficent, necessary. At last the sound 
pioneer will win, will secure his position and draw his fellow- 


1 Essays and Addresses, Second Series, pp. 10, 14. 

* Pioneers are sometimes tempted to call to Authority for help and 
recognition ; to plead for Authority’s approval of the new and living truth, 
or, at least, of the pioneers’ struggle on its behalf. Four young graduates 
of Oxford, seeking Ordination, published an appeal of this kind in a letter 
to the Manchester Guardian, April 23, 1926. They begged Authority to 
pronounce that men may enter the Ministry of the Church without “ literal 
assent to all details ” of the Creeds. ‘* We hold,” they wrote, “that no 
specific assent should, for instance, be demanded from clergy or laity to the 
Virgin Birth or to a physical interpretation of the Resurrection.” Such a 
letter, in my judgment, does good ; and I respect it. It lets light into the 
situation—the immense need of dogmatic revision, and the difficulty. It, 
in its measure, facilitates reform. But its direct request cannot, in my 
judgment, at once be met. It is against the very genius of Authority, as 
Von Hiigel shows, to act the part of pioneer, or even to take the side of the 
pioneer until his work has been tested seven times in the fire. It was once 
put thus: “ When the pioneer, battered and tested by oppugnant forces, 
shall at length have made good to the general mind his case, at the ripe 
moment Authority will yield and will open the door; and the once 
heretical merchandise will be quietly passed into the depéts of orthodoxy.’ 
Modernist pioneers, therefore, must toil on at their immediate duty— 
gradually to leaven Christian opinion until the whole, including Authority, 
is leavened. 
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Christians after him. But meanwhile how can he become a 
clergyman ? How can he profess to believe what he does not 
believe ? How can he repeat certain statements of doctrine 
in the Church which, in their obvious sense, it is his very 
desire, duty, and habit to supersede? How can he recite 
uestionable confessions ? sign incredible documents? say 
one thing and mean another ? 

The answer is this: The clerical pioneer must tear off 
that mask; rip it in pieces; tell the truth and see what 
happens. That is what the genuine pioneers through the 
centuries have done; and all of us, the whole Christian 
Church, are to-day existing on the fruits of these men’s 
sacrifice and integrity. The Modernist candidate for Ordina- 
tion must declare himself. He must tell Authority in due 
time and place how he understands this or that clause of a 
creed, how he interprets this or that formulary. If Authority 
rejects him, he must go. If Authority accepts him,’ he will 
thank God, take Orders, look the world in the face, and serve 
his Church and generation in his own destined way. Modern- 
ists are not alone in free interpretations. The other schools 
of the Church depart here and there, again and again, to the 
right hand or to the left, from the literal meaning of the 
formularies.2 They are honest if they own their dissidence.* 
The Modernist is equally bound and equally free. It is the 
avowal, the unconcealment, which, as the moralists say from 
Sidgwick to Canon Streeter,‘ is the touchstone of honour. 
Candour is salvation. 


1 Authority may, in individual cases, rightly permit Modernist beliefs 
which it could not rightly itself as yet profess. From the few, through the 
many, to the whole—that is the law of Modernist, and of all other reform- 
ing, persuasion. Thus little by little, imperceptibly, has even Roman 
Catholic Authority absorbed the truths of Copernicus, and Anglican 
Authority the added truths of Darwin. Thus, in fact, does Authority itself 
gradually, though it will not abruptly, becorae modernised. 

* “ Probably no two men,” said Mark Pattison, ‘* stand on exactly the 
same square inch of ground.” 

* The present writer treated this subject fully in an article named 
“Modernist Veracity,”’ published in the Modern Churchman, December, 1925. 

« “ Provided always a clergyman is a sincere believer in the Divinity 
of our Lord and in the reality of His personal conquest over Death, there 
is nothing anomalous or incongruous in his claim to treat certain clauses of 
the Creed as symbolical rather than literal expressions of those beliefs. 
But his claim to do so is consistent with absolute sincerity on one con- 
dition, and one condition only, viz., that, with all due regard to appro- 
priateness of occasion, and with all due respect to the susceptibilities of 
those who think otherwise than himself, he makes it perfectly clear to those 
to whom he ministers that he does claim this particular right.”-—-B. H. 
Streeter, Restatement and Reunion, pp. xvii.—xviii. 
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Are Modernist clergy at ease in their position ? Are they 


glad that they were ordained? Let the Rev. H. R. [, bi 
Sheppard, who has lifted the whole Church in London, reply, au 
I make no apology for a rather full quotation from hig or 
luminous little book The Human Parson (Murray, 1926) ;— F: 

er 


“To the man who has sought Ordination rimarily : 
because of a desire to know God the Father through a Thi 
greater intimacy with Jesus Christ, so that more of His not en 
spirit may be released for the world’s need, there will ant 
never come, without grave moral deterioration, any 
lasting regret for his decision, but rather, I believe, a the ”" 
growing sense of gladness that he chose the happiest, if , 
the most difficult, of all professions. There will, of ore 
course, be hours of depression and painful realisation of 
but the poorest achievement, . . . times of intellectual vay! 
doubt and difficulty. Yet beneath all these passing ] 
storms of doubt and thought there will grow a steady, net 
persistent, and ever-deepening belief that, given the 


right spirit, it is all abundantly worth while. behold 
‘I know that to some the official actions of clergy la 
who think as I do appear from time to time as disloyal | P@™¢ 


to the letter of the Church’s law, while others find it : 


hard to understand how, holding the views we do, we wes 
are still content to use official forms which we earnestly “ 
desire altered and perform official ceremonies which nits 


have very little but good intention to be said for them. 
For myself, I can only say that wherever possible in and Si: 
sometimes out of season, I urge the most radical reform } meas) 
of many of the Church’s ceremonies and formularies, and } the C 
beyond that I dare believe my Master will understand | of La 
and pardon what seems insincere if He knows that the } Jet u 
real purpose of my ministry be to make Him known and J iggues 
loved of men, and to do what I humbly can from within 0 
His Society to make it more worthy of His Presence. Confe 

“‘ This that I claim for myself, trusting in His under- ]| fe js 
standing, I believe, would help many a man to be 
ordained if he can feel as I do and claim the same under- 
standing for himself. 

“Finally, I believe that the function of the clergy 
in this great day is not to dogmatise, but to become 
themselves pilgrims with all thoughtful men on the road 
that leads to truth, walking themselves in such light as 
comes to them from the Cross on which their Master 
died for truth, and asking for further truth themselves. 
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“ Ours is a great life—rather, it may be a great life, 
but its strength and power depend not on an automatic 
authority laid upon our heads by episcopal hands,. but 
on our own persistent attempt to know God as men’s 
Father and to capture the spirit of Jesus Christ to this 
end and for the world’s need.” 


That is enough, some reader might say. Excuse me, it is 
not enough. Let these considerations venture to close with 
something yet more commanding :— 

“Thou hast brought a vine out of Egypt: thou hast cast out 
the heathen and planted tt. 

“Thow madest room for it: and when it had taken root it 
filled the land. 

“The hills were covered with the shadow of it : and the boughs 
thereof were like the goodly cedar trees. 

“ She stretched out her branches unto the sea: and her boughs 
unto the river. 

“Turn thee again, thou God of hosts, look down from heaven : 
behold, and visit this vine : 

“ And the place of the vineyard that thy right hand hath 
planted : and the branch that thou madest so strong for thyself. 

“ And so will not we go back from thee: O let us live, and we 
shall call wpon thy Name.” 

Thus does the psalmist, with a few incomparably bold 
and majestic strokes, sketch for us the Church of England 
in its need. 


Since the above article was written, good news, in a 
measure, has come from Lausanne. The verbal tyranny of 
the Creeds has there received a slight relaxation. If the work 
of Lausanne, in some respects great, in this respect is small, 
let us make the most of it; it yet may grow to momentous 
issues, 

On August 15 the Bishop of Gloucester addressed the 
Conference, explaining his formula of belief. In his speech 
he is reported (The Times, August 16) to have said :— 


“The unity of the faith should be in the words 
already suggested—‘ The Faith of Christ as taught in 
Holy Scripture and handed down in the Apostles’ and 
Nicene Creeds.’ It was not the Creeds or the Scriptures 
that they believed in, but the faith that they taught. 
This was important, as it meant that they were not 
committed to any particular theory of inspiration, and 
Creeds were accepted, not as invariable or inerrant or 
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necessarily unchangeable documents, but as the tradi. 
tional expression of the Faith of Christ.” 


These comments of the Bishop are an actual, though g 
cold and meagre, response to the yearning and panting of the 
younger life within the Church for dogmatic fresh-air, At 
least they break the prison bars of Credal literalism, jp. 
fallibility, finality, behind which we struggling Churchmen 
have been locked too long. 

The formula of belief itself, as at last reported by the 
Committee and received by the Conference, goes some way in 
the same direction. It is, if one may respectfully say 0, 
deplorably cautious. ‘“‘ The clock that always loses,” said 
Mirabeau of Necker. Yet the formula anyhow makes a start, 
Here is an important clause of it (the Guardian, August 26): 


“We believe that the Holy Spirit, in leading the 
Church into all truth, may enable it, while firmly 
adhering to the witness of these Creeds (our common 
heritage from the ancient Church), to express the truths 
of revelation in such other forms as new problems may 
from time to time demand.” 





These concessions of the formula to liberty are not 
negligible. (1) Not the “words” of the Creeds are here 
affirmed, but the ‘‘ witness.” (2) Moreover—articulus aut 
stantis aut cadentis ecclesie—the Creeds, it is here granted, 
may be developed; that is, they are not dead and brittle, 
they are organic and alive—alive within the living Society 
of whose belief they were once the living expression, and of 
whose belief, if they will throw off waste matter and admit 
repair, they may become the living expression again. “ You 
cannot,” writes Professor A. N. Whitehead, “‘ claim absolute 
finality for a dogma without claiming a commensurate finality 
for the sphere of thought within which it arose.” 

Remembering the occasion; remembering that, at the 
lead of an Anglican Bishop, a Conference of many Churches is 
projecting, tentatively, a statement of the Faith of the 
Christendom which is to be, there are here for Modernists, 
if we are faithful, glimmerings of large opportunity and hope. 


HUBERT HANDLEY. 


LONDON. 
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A CATHOLIC WITHOUT A CHURCH, 


A STUDY OF AUTHORITY IN THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND. 


THE Rev. THOMAS J. HARDY, M.A. 


SurELY the above title transgresses the limits of legitimate 
paradox! Surely the term “ Catholic,” in whatever sense it 
is understood, polemical or literary, cannot possibly apply to 
the individual gud individual! A man can only be a Catholic 
by virtue of his agreement with other men. Whether we 
speak of the Catholic faith or of a Catholic taste in literature 
or art, whether we say that so-and-so is “ Catholic-minded,”’ 
or that Charles the Second was a Catholic at heart, we assume 
preferences or beliefs shared in common with others, we have 
in mind an aggregate of opinion or taste, be it represented 
by a clique or a club or a church. Accordingly, to speak of 
“a Catholic without a church ” seems at first blush something 
more—or less—than a paradox, a plain contradiction in 
terms. 

But suppose that within the religious application of 
“Catholic ’»—which is the application we are concerned 
with here—there should be more than one standard of 
Catholicism, and that each standard should claim to be 
exclusively Catholic ? Suppose further that the individual 
in question agrees in some points with each of these standards, 
and yet has grounds, in good faith, for differing from all of 
them, grounds which are so serious as to make it impossible 
for him wholly to conform to any one of these standards, and 
for each of the bodies so represented to regard him as one of 
themselves, may not then the paradox be justified? In 
other words, can the mutually exclusive bodies deny him 
the title of “* Catholic ” without walking out of the synagogue 
themselves ? 

Let us say that he accepts the Nicene Creed as a state- 
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ment of fact; that he regards the disclosure and teachin 

and work of Christ as paramount for the whole world’s good : 
that he believes the continuance of that disclosure and teach. 
ing and work to be secured by a society the identity of which 
is guaranteed by an ordered succession of overseers from the 
time of the apostles, chosen and trained by Christ, to the 
present ; that he believes that the “ life ”’ Christ offered men 
is conveyed through sacramental channels within the sphere 
of that society ; let us further say that these beliefs of hig 
are confirmed by an experience of a “‘ power to arise ” con- 
veyed to him by these means, and that thus his “ faith and 
practice ” hold together as a co-ordinated thing, and have 
so entered into his life as to have become one with him and 
he with them. This being the—hypothetical—case, is not 
such a man justified in saying with Pacian,! “ Christian js 
my name, Catholic my surname”? Can he describe himself 
in any other way ? 

But then comes the adventure in search of fellowship, 
Naturally he is first of all attracted by the two great tradi- 
tional types of Catholicism. If, on the theory of “ develop- 
ment ”’ and consequently the comparatively late emergence 
of the full Papal claim, we rank the Roman conception of 
“Catholic” as medizval, then undoubtedly the Eastern 
orthodox type has the prior claim on his attention. So far 
as the actual content of belief and practice is concerned, he 
finds himself attracted to it. Its one omission from the 
Nicene Creed would not trouble him, since he understands 
from the historic context that no violation of the received 
faith is thereby intended. He is won by the warmth of its 
devotion as well as by its insistence on some of the more 
practical corollaries of the faith. Its recent conduct under 
persecution appeals to that defiance of opposition which has 
rendered Christianity nonconformist from the first. Yet, be 
it remembered, it is fellowship he is seeking, and so far as 
fellowship is concerned, he finds this great Catholic type 
severely racial in character. It is a stranger to those Western 
idiosyncrasies of experience which have counted for so much 
in his own spiritual history, and its worship is expressed in a 
language the subtleties of which are scarcely to be mastered 
in a life-time. He feels that fellowship with its members, to 
have any reality, would mean nothing short of a change of 
mentality in himself, and even if this were intellectually or 
sacramentally possible, there would still be the geographical 


* Pacian, Epist. I., 4, Ad Sempron. M.P.L. XIII., col. 1055. 
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barrier that might prove even less surmountable. It is not 
everyone who can betake himself to Moscow, nor would a 
Soviet Government be eager to nationalise him with a view 
to his becoming a practising Catholic. His immediate object, 
it will be understood, is not the Church triumphant; it is 
fellowship with a church on earth. In a few of our larger 
centres he might find the conditions he seeks, but if Provi- 
dence has placed him in a rural district or in a cathedral town, 
the prospect of fellowship would certainly be remote. 

From the variety of Catholicism known as “* Roman,”’ he 
is excluded by the fact that the apostolic commission which 
occupies so large a place in his conception of “‘ Catholicity ” 
was, on Rome’s showing, committed to one apostle whose 
representative governs the whole Church by Divine right as 
the Vicar of Jesus Christ on earth. This claim logically 
excludes all Christians not acknowledging it from the Church 
or Society of Christ. His own reading of the historical data 
at his disposal quite clearly shows that the Divine com- 
mission was delivered to all the apostles as a whole, and, by 
implication, to all their successors. With this he finds a con- 
siderable amount of agreement among the early writers of 
the Society, while, on the other hand, he does not find any- 
thing like agreement among the same writers or among 
subsequent ones as to the alleged grounds on which the 
Roman claim rests. If what Rome demanded of him were a 
belief in the expediency of the present Papal authority, he 
might find himself, in the light of other experiments in Church 
government, inclined to accede. But this is not at all the 
admission Rome requires of him before he can be received 
within her fold. She requires him to hold that the Papal 
authority was latent in the Divine Will ab initio, and that, 
so far from its being a matter of expediency, the Church can 
only be said to exist where submission to Papal authority 
obtains. This means that while he looks wistfully at the 
vision, he cannot enter; he is attracted—how strongly may 
be read in his eye as he stands agaze, powerless to enter and 
powerless to turn away—attracted by its devotion, its appeal 
to the sense of the supernatural, its fidelity to the faith for 
which the martyrs died, the satisfaction it offers mind and 
heart, the tenderness with which it appeals to all sorts and 
conditions of men, its courage, inflexibility of purpose, un- 
sparing enthusiasm, its marvellous unity, its engaging 
variety, its self-consistency and self-identity throughout the 
ages—by all this he is held as one who sees afar the desire of 
his eyes, but from all this he is sundered, not by a gate closed 
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and barred against him, but by a chasm which he is unahk 
to cross. 

These two types of Catholicism are alone self-consistent 
and contain within themselves the promise of endurance, 
But there is yet a third that offers itself to his consideration, 









and as it professes—at least on the part of many of its 
adherents—to be derived in succession from the apostle 
and to conserve all the essentials of Catholic faith and order, 
our seeker is bound to consider its claims as possibly pro. 
viding the spiritual home and household he seeks, 

At the outset he encounters much controversy on the 
historicity of Anglican Orders. The importance of this 
question cannot be exaggerated, for on it turns the apostolic— 
and therefore Catholic—nature of the English Church, 
Actually the question reduces itself to this: was a break 
in the continuity effected at the Reformation? Without 
attempting a recapitulation of the evidence at our seeker’s 
disposal, let us assume that he satisfies himself that con- 
tinuity was preserved, that the present English bishops are 
in this respect as truly successors of the apostles as are those 
of the Roman and Eastern orthodox Catholics. Having made 
sure of this, he next finds that the barrier to his entrance into 
Roman Communion is absent here; the Anglican theory is 
that of apostolical and consequently episcopal equality—a 
theory which, as we have seen, our seeker has been led to 
form by independent study of scripture and of the first ages 
of the Church. He is not required, on joining the Church of 
England, to profess belief in a Holy Catholic Petrine Church. 
He is not required, on the other hand, to substitute “ re- 
formed ” or “ established ” or ‘‘ Canterburian ” for “ apos- 
tolic.” Ifthe Church of England does not claim, like that of 
Rome, to be exclusively apostolic, she claims to be a part of 
the Church so constituted, and, historically speaking, her 
position is a strong one. She is Catholic by virtue of her 
bishops sharing a commission which the apostles received in 
equal distribution from their Lord. So far all promises well. 

As he approaches, however, the actual working out of 
this theory, he is met at the outset by two difficulties. The 
first lies in the direction of authority. If authority is vested 
in an equal episcopate, is obedience to be yielded to the 
episcopate acting in concert, or to the individual bishop 
presiding over the diocese in which our seeker may find 
himself? The practical nature of this difficulty will be 
obvious on the slightest reflection on the issues involved. 
On the theory of an equal episcopate, obedience can only be 
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ded to the bishop when and in so far as his ruling is in 

ment with the rest of the bishops—that is, of course, 
in all essential matters. Whenever decisions of a doctrinal 
or disciplinary nature have to be given on which the whole 
of the episcopate is not in agreement, the theory breaks 





down, and subordinates have perforce to arrive at some 
other ground of obedience. The only other ground is the 
monarchical conception of the episcopate. This, though it 
does not rest on Papal theory, is practically indistinguishable 
fom Papalism. Its weakness, however, is that it offers no 
check to the ruling of the individual bishop. What is to 
happen if he departs from the Catholic norm either in 
doctrine or discipline? The case is anything but hypo- 
thetical. Within the last hundred years of the Church 
of England there has scarcely been a decade that has not 
been signalised by such departures from the Catholic 
norm. Who is to decide whether the bishop be heretical ? 
Who is to sustain or to impeach his ruling? Is it to be left 
to the judgment of the subordinate ? In that case authority 
lies ultimately with the individual. He obeys when he thinks 
obedience is due; when he thinks obedience is not due he is 
free to follow his own courses. But this reduces the whole 
conception of government to an absurdity and sweeps away 
the very conception of the Church as a society. 

It seems then that both theories of authority vested in 
an equal episcopate are open to objection and, as a matter 
of fact, both break down in practical working. Our seeker 
will not long have thrown in his lot with the Church of 
England before he finds that its characteristic theory fails 
precisely where the theory of a society should prove strongest 
~in eliciting obedience. He finds himself member of a 
church which resembles an army under a number of generals 
of independent powers, and of differing traditions of arms 
and schools of strategy. He has enlisted to fight, but his 
marching orders may quite possibly lead him into conflict 
with his comrades in arms. The G.H.Q. whence his orders 
proceed is itself the scene of conflict. To trust himself 
implicitly to the general in command of the division in which 
he happens to be is to accept Papalism without its grounds 
and without its check. 

A number of his associates, however—and it is a very 
large number—try to reassure him by pointing out that he is 
straining an apostolic ministry to an impracticable degree. 
That the Succession on which he builds so much is immaterial, 
that an “‘ apostolic ” ministry is to be found in the apostolic 
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fervour and spirituality of those who compose it. So fm 
however, from reassuring him, this representation oly 
brings him face to face with the second of the difficultig 
which we said he was faced with at the outset. It means thy 
members of the Church of England are not in agreement 
to the constitution of the Church. Some look to the apostles, 
others to the qualities displayed by the apostles, as const, 
tuting the society. Thrown amongst the latter, he finds himse} 
faced with a new and perplexing criterion, for a qualificatig, 
of character is by no means the same thing as a transmitte 
commission. He bethinks himself of those other elements of 
the catholic conspectus in which he has been seeking felloy. 
ship—acceptance of the Nicene Creed and dependence 
sacramental grace. If the Catholic Church is constituted by 
the possession of apostolic qualities, are there not multitude 
of people who exhibit some or even all of those qualities, yet 
who repudiate sacramental grace and sit loose to many o 
the beliefs summarised in the Creed? That purity, sin 
cerity, zeal, love of souls, admiration for Christ are desirable 
qualities, nay, that they are essential to our being Christian, 
goes without saying, but that the possession of them in and 
of itself constitutes us members of the Catholic Church can 
only be granted on the extension of the word ‘‘ Catholic ” to 
admit almost every variety of religious experience. Those 
who undertake this interpretation of ‘* apostolic” cannot 
draw the line anywhere, and in actual practice they do not, 
They frankly admit to full fellowship those who deny sacra 
mental grace and repudiate distinctively Catholic beliefs, 
Already their pulpits are in many cases open to the minis 
trations of those who reject Catholic doctrine, and State 
regulations incident on the “ establishment ” alone stand in 
the way of a complete recognition of every type of religious 
teacher nominally or presumably ‘ Christian.” Not only s0, 
but they cannot reasonably debar the exponent of any reli: 
gious system. On the score of apostolic qualities Buddhists 
and Mohammedans have an indefeasible right to teach in 
Christian temples and preside at Christian shrines. We ar 
nearer than we may think to the realisation of a certain clevet 
a put forth some few years ago, entitled ‘“‘ Reunion all 
round.” 

Our seeker thus finds that fellowship with the Church of 
England may commit him to what is really humanitarianism 
rendered acceptable to modern sentiment by a few lingering 
shreds of Christian belief and ceremonial. Unable to tolerate 
association with these tendencies, he turns again to that 
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section of the Church of England with which he finds him- 
self in agreement. Here, at any rate, is a concerted resolu- 
tion to stand by the Creed and to regard the Incarnation and 
itsgreat corollary of sacramental grace as essential to the life of 
union with God. Desirous of fellowship where alone it seems 
possible, he puts aside for the present the former difficulty 
as regards authority. If he can find faith and grace among 
those with whom he is associated, a theory of the episcopate 
may not be so essential after all. He is weakening somewhat 
on his original quest. Perhaps he is a little “‘ war-weary.” 

Those to whom he is attracted style themselves Anglo- 
(atholics. The name has no recognised status except amongst 
themselves. The choice of it is unfortunate, since it intro- 
duces into the word ‘“‘ Catholic” precisely the same limita- 
tion as that under which Roman Catholics labour. It is 
curious to reflect that throughout the whole of Christendom 
to-day there are no people bold enough to accept the term 
“Catholic” in its entirety. The employment of the prefix 
“Anglo” is quite extraordinarily unintelligent. If it were 
used with a national or geographical significance it would be 
legitimate and in keeping with very early use. French 
Catholics, German Catholics, American Catholics are familiar 
and quite intelligible terms. But “‘ Anglo-Catholic ” does not 
serve a purpose of this kind, since a very large number of 
Anglo-Catholics are not English but are composed of many 
races throughout the British Empire. It is as absurd to call 
a native of Bengal or Borneo an “ Anglo-Catholic as it 
would be to speak of an imported lion in the Zoo as the 
British lion. The term must therefore have some other 
significance. Can it be added as an Erastian flavour? Can 
it be the purpose of Anglo-Catholics to set up King George as 
the Supreme Pontiff? Do they seriously propose the Royal 
Supremacy as the test of salvation? It can scarcely be so, 
considering the indifference with which the inspirers of our 
Imperial policy treat the Anglo-Catholic Congress. It is more 
probable that the term simply refers to a certain type of 
Catholic. It signifies those who accept all that the term 
“Catholic ” connotes, except submission to the Papal claims. 
The force of the term “‘ Anglo ” is therefore really “‘ Protes- 
tant.” Of course quite obviously the term “ Protestant ” 
has a wider negative connotation than a Catholic of any sort 
can accept, hence the choice of a new qualification. Still, it 
seems scarcely courteous to ninety millions of Eastern Catho- 
lics—not to mentions others—to pitch on the term “* Anglo ” 
to convey the meaning of “ non-Papal.” 
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Our seeker, however, having begun as a realist ig not 
likely to end up as a nominalist. In his eagerness to fing 
fellowship he decides to disregard the term as but anothy 
instance of the insularity of the people amongst whom it has 
arisen. His own predilections answering so exactly to the 
type above indicated, he is not going to let an unintelligent 
use of English debar him from their society. Be it so, Buy 
what is it he is joining? It is not a church. At most itis 
part of a church. It has no separate jurisdiction. Ecclesiags. 
tically it is without recognition. He will scarcely have joined 
it before he finds himself face to face with those problems of 
authority and discipline which awaited him on his first cop. 
templating the Church of England. Nothing could bring 
this out more clearly than the controversy at present raging 
round the proposals for the revision of the Prayer Book, 
Here, again, there is incomplete agreement, but a consider. 
able number of Anglo-Catholics feel that those proposals are 
prejudicial to some of the more prominent things they stand 
for. Should these proposals become law Anglo-Catholics can 
claim no exemption. Either they will obey the majority in 
the National Assembly, ratified by Parliament, or they wil 
secede. Tested by a crisis such as this, our seeker is woefully 
disappointed. Judging Anglo-Catholics by the enthusiasm 
and imposing assembles of their Congresses, by their litera- 
ture, by their undeniable advance as a party, by the excel- 
lent results of their work in a day when Christianity can 
scarcely be said to be spreading, and by the licence hitherto 
extended to their extra-liturgical services and practices, he 
has been buoyed up in the expectation of finding here all the 
elements of an apostolic movement and the fellowship he has 
longed for, and lo ! it turns out to be an indistinguishable part 
of that motley multitude whose sole bond of union is an 
archaic establishment ! 

Or suppose he resolves to stay with them and share their 
fortunes, what, in the meantime, is to be the object of pro- 
paganda? For his is certainly not the type of mind to rest 
content in the “ enjoyment of religion ” without sharing his 
good things with others as opportunity offers. Whether 
priest or layman, he desires to direct men and women where 
they can find peace and the elements of spiritual progress. 
Where will he direct them? He sees many of them to be 
spiritually homeless and he longs that they should share the 
home he has found ; how will he describe it ? Imagine him, 
a lay-preacher or a priest, going out where the multitude is 
to be found to-day, in highways and open spaces. He speaks 
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to them of man’s deepest needs; he indicates their satis- 
faction, but, unless he is going to remain within the generali- 
ties of the average street-preacher, he must come to the 

int; he must tell them exactly how and where satisfac- 
tion is to be found. Will he, with a boldness surely exceed- 
ing that of Peter and John, call the world to the Anglo- 
Catholic party ? Imagine the explanations in which he will 
be involved and the technicalities he will have to expound 
to a people quite unversed in theological values. He will 
have to convince them that a minority party in a minority 
church alone represents the true conditions of rest and 
spiritual progress. 

The prospect of the evangelist who is obliged to proceed 
on the principles of dichotomy is not exhilarating. He offers 
the multitude Christianity, but must needs make it plain 
that he does not mean non-sacramental Christianity, such as 
that offered them by the non-Episcopal bodies. He means 
by Christianity the Catholic Church; but there again he 
does not mean the Roman Church. By the Catholic Church 
he means that part of it familiar to them as the Church of 
England; but here again he would not have them go to 
Canon Latitude or to the Rev. Dr Prot, for the one will offer 
them a sublimated faith and the other is hand and glove with 
dissent. Therefore by Christianity he means the Anglo- 
Catholic party in the Church of England, extra quam partem 
nulla salus. 

And then suppose the keener-witted among them turn 
round and say: But Canon Latitude and the Rev. Dr Prot 
are of the same Church as yourself, for they were ordained 
by the same Episcopate, and by the same authority to which 
you own allegiance they sublimate the faith and wax fra- 
ternal with dissent. You cannot repudiate them or their 
deeds without disowning the only authority by which, on 
your own confession, you appeal to us! They have exposed 
the one flaw in the Anglo-Catholic party: it is an integral 
part of a Church which repudiates all those doctrines and 
practices which it—the party—especially stands for. 

But the situation is capable of a further construction. 
Indeed it is difficult to see how impartial reflection can avoid 
this construction: the Anglo-Catholic is in fellowship with 
the rest of the Church of England to the extent that he 
derives from it ministerial continuity and valid sacraments. 
This, from the standpoint of the individual, is all that 
matters; but it is far from being all that matters to the 
party as a society—as a Church in posse. As a society its 
Vou. XXVI.—No. 2. 8 
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members require authority as the outward and visible bond 
of unity; they require the machinery of government and 
organisation. This at present they cannot obtain even from 
the few bishops who are of their persuasion. These can onl 
act in conjunction with the rest of the Episcopate, Further, 











Anglo-Catholic bishops are pledged, in common with lj 
their brethren, to certain legal settlements which derive their 
sanction from Parliament, and which it requires the action of 
Parliament to revise. Thus, in practice, the supreme autho. 
rity in the Church of England is the Crown as represented by 
Parliament. In other words, the head of the Church is the 
people, comparatively few of whom are in active sympathy 
with the Church controlled by their votes, fewer still under- 
stand its history and purpose, while very many are opposed 
to it both as a national and a spiritual institution. Anglo. 
Catholics boast that they have done much to recover Catholic 
beliefs and usages in the Church of England. They certainly 
have done much, as no one attending their services can deny, 
and so long as the secular power lies passive they can con- 
tinue; but they must not congratulate themselves that they 
have “ changed the Church of England.” They have not. 
So far as that institution is concerned, the secular power can 
abolish all their practices to-morrow. Therefore the Anglo- 
Catholic is an Erastian malgré lui. In so far as he objects to 
this he is outside the Church—outside any Church at all— 
though for the maintenance of his spiritual life he may con- 
tinue to draw on the stores of Divine grace guaranteed by an 
historic ministry. 

A man may continue to participate in the benefits of a 
society, but if all the time he repudiate its authority, how 
far can he regard himself as a member of it? Tested by 
what obtains in secular societies, the question can have but 
one answer. In the Church of England authority has so long 
been kept in the background, each section of its members— 
each member, for that matter—has so long been accustomed 
to a large freedom in belief and practice, that it requires a 
crisis to discover how important an element is authority in 
any corporation. A crisis like that at present threatening 
the Church of England brings into clear prominence the 
authority which that Church has to recognise as ultimate. 
If Parliament disallow the Revision of the Prayer-Book, then 
those in favour of it have no appeal; if Parliament accepts 
and legalises it, then equally those who disagree with its 
provisions have no appeal against the book’s recognition. 
The man who, in the one case or the other, fails to recognise 
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the claim of the authority so exercised cannot possibly 
reckon himself a member of the Church of England as at 
resent constituted. In belief and practice he may be a 
Catholic; but he is a Catholic without a church. 

But the problem here surveyed extends far beyond any 
single and immediate issue such as is represented by the 
“Deposited Book.”” And the Church of England, in deliber- 
ately shelving the nature of her authority from time to time, 
is multiplying irregularities against a judgment to come. 
Rome, on the other hand, has an effective machinery for 
the application of authority in almost every conceivable 
direction, but unhappily this authority is based on an 
exegesis and a reading of history which are likely to appeal 
with diminishing force to educated assent. If Rome could 
divest her theory of authority of all but a Divine expediency, 
the present crisis might turn out to be her great opportunity. 
Rome, however, is not likely to accept gratuitous suggestions 
for her expansion, nor is this paper concerned in offering 
them, except by way of pointing out a working theory of 
authority. To return to the Church of England, it seems 
fairly certain that her most pressing need now, as, indeed, 
ever since Elizabeth (wisely) declined the title of ‘“‘ Head of 
the Church,” is the evolution of some recognisable theory 
of authority, and that unless she is able to achieve this it 
is impossible for her to acquire that homogeneity which is 
associated with a society and, above all, with the conception 
of a “Church.” In other words, until the nature of her 
authority is defined, the ‘‘ catholic without a Church ”’ is 
not one member of the Church of England, but all ! 


THOMAS J. HARDY. 


DARTMOUTH. 



























THE PRAYER BOOK AND THE 
HOLY COMMUNION : 


THE CRUCIAL POINT CONSIDERED BY A 
LAYMAN. 


H. A. GARNETT. 


THE situation arising out of some of the proposed changes 
in the Prayer Book is so serious as to demand an effort to 
review the matter from the standpoint of those members of 
the Church whose religious perplexities, allied to decided 
limitations in the sphere of learning, make it very difficult 
to give clear expression to their thoughts. There is a mass 
of opinion within the,Church which may be said to have no 
voice. It is silent because thé search for the solution to the 
“things that trouble ” leads one beyond the bounds of con- 
ventional orthodoxy, and into paths that are viewed with 
suspicion and disfavour. The present effort is centred upon 
the Invocation clause of the Consecration Prayer in the 
Alternative Order of Communion, around which may be said 
to revolve most of the trouble that finds its outlet in the 
Press and elsewhere; and it is made under the belief that 
differences cannot be settled without the mutual sacrifice 
of sectional interests. In other words, I think it essential 
to a satisfactory settlement that individual opinions, 
sundered for the moment from sectional and institutional 
leanings, should be advanced, weighed and sifted. 

One must acknowledge with gratitude the efforts of 
religious leaders to enlighten the public by their writings 
and utterances published in the Press. Disinterested seekers 
after truth must find themselves greatly aided in their quest, 
if they take pains to pursue the process of balancing up the 
points advanced by contending parties, and my first endea 
vour must be made by means of such a method. It # 
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Mr: Garnett’s article was finally printed and 
its place assigned before the rejection of the 


proposed Prayer Book by the House of Commons 
on December 15. As the point discussed is of 
lasting interest, the article has been allowed to 
stand unaltered. 
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desirable to keep quite clear of writings that have been sent 
forth under the impulse of injured feelings, and I therefore 
bring to my help letters written during the period of calm 
and friendly interchange of opinions, when the controversial 
waters were not unduly disturbed. 

In The Times of March 4, 1927, a letter appeared from 
the pen of Dr Vernon Bartlet, and this was followed, a day 
or two later, by a reply from the Bishop of Middleton. 

I wish to consider these two letters. 

Dr Vernon Bartlet’s proposal for the solution of the most 
crucial point at issue in the Alternative Order of the Com- 
munion was that the words of invocation of the Holy Spirit, 
“to bless and sanctify both us and these thy gifts of Bread 
and Wine that they may be unto us,” etc., should be thus 
altered: ‘‘ to bless and sanctify us, that these thy gifts of 
Bread and Wine may be unto us,” etc. 

Dr Bartlet thinks that the proposed invocation as it 
stands, namely, “to bless and sanctify both us and these 
thy gifts,” violates the principle on which revision is based, 

‘namely, that it does not alter the doctrinal position on 
| which the existing Prayer Book has hitherto rested. In Dr 
| Vernon Bartlet’s words : 


“That position is that no such theory of the nature, 

or effect on the elements, of the prayer of Consecration 

| as is special to any school of thought in the Church of 
: England, is clearly or necessarily implied in its formu- 
laries, which are incumbent on all to use.” 
) 


Dr Vernon Bartlet thinks that the invocation to bless 
and sanctify with the Holy Spirit ‘‘ these thy gifts of Bread 
‘and Wine” to Evangelicals rigorously involves and teaches 
by implication a theory of change in the elements themselves 
which they do not believe to be in accord with Christ’s mind, 
and which they are not now bound to admit by anything in 
the Communion Service. 

I think this argument is well nigh irrefutable. I could 
not myself pray to God to bless and sanctify with His Holy 
and Life-giving Spirit His gifts of bread and wine unless I 
believed that the Spirit of God manifested itself in, functioned 
and acted through, bread and wine in a manner analogous to 
the Holy Spirit’s functioning through me and all God’s 
children. I do not feel that I have any right to believe that 
matter of any kind is blessed and sanctified with the Life- 
ving Spirit of God until I have plain evidence of such 
pirit’s operation within the matter or thing itself. 
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Far be it from me to suggest the thought that God is not 
present in every part and corner of His universe. I see Hig 
presence in the unbreakable laws of Nature leading to the 
complete dissolution or transmutation of bread and wine, jn 
course of time, if left to themselves, but our concern jp 
religion is with the presence of the Life-giving Spirit, the 
Spirit leading that which it blesses and sanctifies to thoughts, 
volitions and actions which we call moral and spiritual, and 
to the worship of God in spirit and truth. To point, for 
proof of the sanctification of bread and wine, to their effect 
upon the one who participates in them is simply to beg the 
question, and virtually to admit that sanctification of the 
individual alone is discernible and provable. 

I must defer, until later, further treatment from this 
point of view, and proceed to the consideration of the Bishop 
of Middleton’s letter in reply to Dr Bartlet. The Bishop 
thinks that Dr Vernon Bartlet’s proposal would involve a 
very grave departure from our present sacramental standards, 
and that “ it would suggest far more emphatically than any- 
thing in our present Book a purely subjectivist view of the 
Sacrament.” 

I do not see how this is possible to anybody who prays 
with fervent, thinking earnestness ‘‘ that these thy gifts of 
Bread and Wine may be unto us,” etc. To me such words 
suggest a sacramental view that compels one to combine 
“ subject ” and “ object ” in a perfect unity embracing their 
differences. They are a warning against the error and danger 
of treating anything as purely objective, or purely subjective. I 
think the Bishop himself treads very near to this danger zone, 

Whilst dismissing the idea of a certain kind of change— 
viz., transubstantiation—taking place in the elements, he 
nevertheless suggests that other kinds of change, as the 
result of consecration, are not incompatible with the teaching 
of our present Anglican formularies; and since he warns 
us against a purely subjectivist view, one may reasonably 
imply that he looks upon these latter as objective changes. 
He supports his argument in the following words : 


“‘ But whereas before consecration they were mere 
bread and wine, after it they become ‘ effectual signs’; 
their meaning, purpose, value, efficacy, in a word, their 
whole spiritual status, are very really and profoundly 
changed. Otherwise why have any act of consecration 
at all?” 


The answer to the question lies in the Consecration 
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Prayer itself: “to the end that, receiving the same, we may 
be strengthened and refreshed both in body and soul.” 

And if, with the Bishop, we are to draw a line of separation 
between ‘‘ objective ’” and ‘“ subjective,” I do not see how 
he can possibly evade the fact that these words of the 








Prayer embody a “ purely subjectivist view,” against which 
he warns us. 

But I venture to submit that the Bishop falls into serious 
eror in saying that the elements were mere bread and wine 
before consecration. At any rate, I must repudiate such a 
thought for myself, and confess that the Communion Service 
yould have very little meaning for me if I could not look 
upon the elements as being before consecration all that they 
are after it. 

Supposing, however, that the Bishop is right, and that 
the change from mere bread and wine takes place at a given 
moment, would he have us think of the change, in the main, 
as objective ? 

Are “effectual signs,” their meaning, purpose, value, 
eficacy,” to be looked upon as a special inflow of objective 
content into the elements at the pronouncement of a sub- 
jective Prayer ? 

Is their “‘ profoundly changed spiritual status” to be 
looked upon as the taking on by the elements of an added 
impersonal rank and value ? 

I advance these questions because my own belief is that 
such terms as ‘‘ meaning,”’ “ purpose,” “* value,” “‘ efficacy,”’ 
“spiritual status,’ have mainly a subjective, or personal, 
application. In other words, “‘ their whole spiritual status ” 
is not, in my opinion, a spiritual status for them—the 
elements—but for me and my fellow-worshippers, and we 
are compelled to look, not in them, but in ourselves, for 
evidence and proof of purpose, efficacy and spiritual status. 
On these grounds, therefore, I do not think the objection of 
the Bishop of Middleton to the proposal of Dr Vernon 
Bartlet is of vital importance. The undue stressing of the 
subjective side of religion may possibly have its dangers, 
but there is very little in the present condition of the world 
to suggest that we are running into that peril, and Dr 
Bartlet’s simple solution, far from advancing us one step 
hearer to it, would, if adopted, simply preserve our Church 
from drifting towards the graver perils lurking behind a 
teaching of religion that is too objective in its nature. 

I must now attempt the more difficult task of stating my 
own individual reasons for viewing with deep concern the 
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petition in the Alternative Consecration Prayer that Qoj 
may bless and sanctify with His Holy and Life-giving Spirit 
“these thy gifts of Bread and Wine.” I think that oy 
Christian religion teaches us to regard the Holy Spirit as, 





power which manifests its operative and functioning preseng 
in life, and mainly, if not wholly, in human, self-conscioy 
life and personality. We associate spirit with beings 
possessed with minds, and capable of worship, praise and 
prayer. 

I think the history of the human race reveals a gradual 
and ever-ascending advance in the conception of God, from 
a belief in Him as the occupant of all kinds of animate and 
inanimate matter to a belief in Him as revealing Himself as 
fully and completely as possible in human personality. | 
believe that man can become more and more Spirit-filled 
and Godlike to the end of his earth life, not only in spite of 
bodily hindrances and environmental drawbacks, but also 
by means of them. This constitutes his very life task. 
On the other hand, I do not believe that this possibility of 
spiritual enrichment and growth—this growing spiritual 
receptive capacity—exists in matter. I think, therefore, 
that a Prayer which makes no distinction between the 
human and the material, but asks, for both alike, that God 
will bless and sanctify them with His Holy and Life-giving 
Spirit, is an unsafe Prayer to introduce into a present-day 
Liturgy. I think it would have a tendency to turn back 
our conceptions of God and His Holy Spirit in the direction 
of earlier conceptions which we now look upon as gross. 

I do not wish to be misunderstood, and charged with 
thinking that matter and spirit are opposed to one another, 
and are to be treated as separable entities in this life. I 
believe in a universal indwelling God, but this does not 
mean that I think God is as fully present in a stone as ina 
person. His indwelling is, if I may so express it, of an ever- 
growing, expanding, overflowing kind. I think the stone 
and the person may be looked upon as occupying extreme 
ends of a vast scale, marking an infinite number of pro- 
gressive stages of a revealing, indwelling God. He is more 
fully revealed in the plant than the stone, in the animal 
than the plant, and in the human being than the animal. 
All along the line I seem to see evidence of an immanence 
that is progressive in such a way as to inevitably summon 
up the thought of transcendence. 

But this latter thought is not made easy for me if I am 
to believe that by prayer a change may be effected in bread 
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and wine parallel to the change wrought in me, so that I 
should have to say that their spiritual status had profoundly 
changed in step with my spiritual status. In a word, the 
phrase “thy Holy and Life-giving Spirit ”” means for me 
something that transcends inanimate matter, something of 
God that does not function in such matter and needs 
for His purpose a living person. I like to think that the 
world process from the beginning reveals to us evidences of 
a long, immeasurable series of growing, developing and 
changing manifestations of a creative, operating Spirit, 
eventually culminating in the appearance of man on the 
earth. From that stage onwards I see an amazingly changed 
and new series of manifestations of the Spirit of God acting 
upon, and operating in, man, and transforming the cave-man 
into the Christ-man. 

In unfolding these thoughts I get help in trying to 
answer some searching questions in a valuable little pamphiet 
written by the Bishop of Middleton. He asks: 


“‘ And if it be not by the Spirit, . . . the Spirit of 
God, the Spirit of Jesus, that the bread and wine are 
sanctified, by what power of God are they sanctified ? ” 


In answer, I would say that in the new Prayer we ask 
God not to sanctify the elements by His Spirit, but with His 
Spirit. To me sanctification or endowment by the Spirit 
or the power of God is vastly different from sanctification 
or endowment with the same. 

Again, the Bishop asks : 


“Is it not the very function of the Spirit that He is 
God in action? Is there more than one Spirit of God ? 
Dare we distinguish, if we are Scriptural, between the 
Divine Spirit who gives meaning, order, beauty and 
life to the whole created universe, material as well as 
spiritual, and God the Holy Spirit, who sanctifies the 
elect people of God? Are not all these operations of 
one and the selfsame Spirit ? ” 


I answer “ Yes” to all these questions, except the 
second, to which I would reply that, whilst there is not more 
than one Spirit of God, there are, nevertheless, countless 
diversities and grades of functioning activity. I see the 
Spirit of God in what the Bishop calls “His cosmic 
activities,” which first produced order out of chaos, and 


1 “Ts the Alternative Consecration Prayer Unscriptural?” (p. 19). 
S.P.C.K., Manchester, 4d. 
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which are still operating in the world of matter in which 
the elements of bread and wine have their place. But I dy 
not see in such cosmic activities any sign of what we mean 
by the Holy and Life-giving Spirit—the same Spirit of God 
but enriched by the qualities of holy and life-giving, after 
zeons of evolving activities. 

In this sense I dare to “ distinguish,” whilst venturin 
to suggest that the Bishop is making a somewhat dubioys 
use of the term. It would seem as though he meant by it 
the setting up of two or more distinct Spirits. I only answer 
“Yes” to his question because I think the process of dis. 
tinguishing is one of differentiating and relating. And | 
seem to see this process going on throughout Scripture, and 
most notably exemplified in the superseding of the earlier 
message of the Spirit, embodied in the words “ Eye for eye, 
tooth for tooth,” by the later command “ Love your 
enemies.” 

We are brought into very close contact with the present 
issue here. The problem is centred in our conceptions of 
God and His relationships to the world, and I do not see 
how we are to grow in these conceptions without whole- 
hearted concentration of effort to keep open and deepen the 
channels of communication between God and _ ourselves. 
There are, in my opinion, grave dangers involved in the 
belief that God pours His Life-giving Spirit into, and, as it 
were, takes up His residence within, inanimate matter. 
Christian missionaries tell us much of these dangers, but I 
fail to see how a truly effective campaign against them can 
be carried on under the belief that by prayer the holy, life- 
giving content of the Spirit of God will enter into the elements 
of bread and wine. I have heard an Anglo-Catholic priest 
tell his congregation that God was more truly present upon 
the altar of the Lady-chapel of their church than in their 
own hearts. If this is true, then the Alternative Invocation, 
to bless and sanctify ‘“‘ with thy Holy Spirit these thy gifts 
of Bread and Wine,” is right and proper. 

But it is not true forme. My conception of God demands 
the belief that He needs a self for His self-revelation, and 
for the functioning of His Holy, Life-giving Spirit. And this 
belief gives rise to the conviction that the best of life’s 
energies should be spent in the effort to approach the stan- 
dard of the perfect. type-self God has given to the world. 
I venture the opinion that the belief inevitably involved in 
the Prayer, “ to bless and sanctify with thy Holy and Life- 
giving Spirit these thy gifts of Bread and Wine,” tends 
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dangerously to retard the outflow of these energies. It is 
out of harmony with, if not opposed to, the belief in the ever- 
ah nature of the functioning activities of the Spirit 
of God. 

In this effort I have not attempted to deal with the 
question from either the Scriptural or the institutional point 
of view, because I think the vital issues lie upon a higher 
level, and are not to be decided by appeal either to Scripture 
orto the Church. It is abundantly evident on all sides that 
there exists a great desire, in both friend and opponent of 
the new Prayer Book, to be loyal to these two authorities, 
but I think there is a wide prevailing and fatal tendency to 
take a static view of them, with backward rather than with 
forward-looking vision. We treat both Bible and Church 
as finally completed structures which at all costs must be 
kept intact. 

Preservation is our principal watchword, and continuity 
is often wrongly regarded as having the same meaning. I 
do not think that one is overstraining the solemn meaning 
of the words “‘thy Holy and Life-giving Spirit” in sug- 
gesting that they have a deep and vital connection with 
both the Scriptures and the Church. They imply for me 
that the operative activities of God in Scripture building 
and Church extension are continuous and unresting. The 
Scriptures do not mean for me a final and completed work, 
but rather an ever-flowing stream, gathering in width, depth, 
content and volume as it pursues its way further and further 
from its source. The appeal to either Scripture or Church 
has no true worth for me until I know whether they are full 
flowing, holy and life-giving entities of to-day, or whether 
they are streams of the past, dammed up and man-controlled. 

No serious-minded member of the Church will think 
lightly of the appeal of the great majority of the Bishops for 
the acceptance of the new Prayer Book, for the sake of 
discipline and order within the Church, and I write as one 
who is willing to respond to the appeal, except in regard to 
the new Invocation Prayer. In their great and self-sacrificing 
efforts at revision they have done much to set the current 
of Church life and worship running more freely, and much 
to encourage a wider Christian unity amongst all the Pro- 
testant Churches. One must also give due recognition to 
the Christian spirit of charity and reconciliation which has 
prompted the effort to bring into closer alignment Anglican, 
Roman and Eastern liturgical views and practice. It is in 
this latter effort that I think a grave error has been made in 
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allowing the desire for peace and a closer unity between thes 
three communions to overstep the bounds of a religion 
which demands no particular and prescribed outward order 
of service and worship, but which recognises a true Church 
fellowship wherever there is the earnest desire to follow 
Christ, and walk in the path of ever-advancing faith, love 
and truth. 

I would urge the view that the most pressing need of the 
day is for better and more inspiring conceptions of God, 
Science has greatly helped us to perceive and understand 
that in the world of matter and the lower forms of organic 
life there is at work an unceasing law of growth and develop. 
ment, and it will not be disputed that in the sphere of mind 
and intellect this same law is working. It is not unreason- 
able to extend the application of this fact to the spiritual 
realm of religion and faith, but in so doing one is confronted 
immediately with the necessity of a never-ending effort to 
gain ever-advancing and more ennobling ideas of God and 
His relationship to us. Such effort leads inevitably, I think, 
to the belief that the human heart and mind are the centre 
of the present highest manifestation of the Divine, that we 
are in very truth “ the temple of God.” 

The impelling motive behind this essay is the conviction 
that a large share of the sin and evil in the world is due toa 
neglect of the “ practice of the presence of God,” and that 
this neglect is not unconnected with a tendency in organised 
religion to encourage the thought that God is specially 
present in a particular place and at a particular moment, 
both place and moment being remote from the normal 
activities of life. 

I submit, then, that it should be the aim of our Christian 
leaders and the guardians of our public worship to arouse and 
stimulate into enduring activity, by means of prayer, praise, 
ceremony and ritual, the deep sense of the abiding inward 
and personal presence of God, and to avoid anything and 
everything that might suggest to the mind of a worshipper 
the thought that on departing from the house of worship 
he was leaving behind him the particular dwelling-place of 
the Holy and Life-giving Spirit of God. 


H. A. GARNETT. 
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WANTED—THEOLOGY OF POSITIVE 
VISION. 


HUGH BROWN, M.A., D.Litt. 


THEOLOGY, in the zenith of her power, occupied a position in 
the world of knowledge which she no longer holds, and in 
which she has no successor. She was at once the queen of the 
sciences and the servant of religion. If we do not give too 
narrow a meaning to science or religion, we may say that her 
business was to apply the sum of knowledge to the conduct 
of life as a whole. 

This central function, however, though exercised by 
theology in fact, was never her defined aim, which was rather 
to expound the special revelation in the possession of the 
Church so as to secure the salvation of its members. It was 
only an unstable disposition of circumstances which brought 
it about that knowledge in general affiliated itself to the 
Church’s doctrine, and the arts of life to its special religious 
practices. The instability became apparent when the natural 
sciences repudiated the authority of theology, and the secular 
life emancipated itself from the control of religion. The 
double function of theology disappeared. Her dominion over 
the sciences was lost, and the religion she served became 
restricted in its scope. 

Theology now became in practice what she had always 
been in theory, definitely ecclesiastical. Even in the Church, 
however, her influence waned. Cut off from the great 
fountains of natural knowledge and the current thought of 
educated men, she became dry, shrunken and academic. 
While still recognised as a necessary discipline in the training 
of the clergy, she lost her hold upon the laity. The con- 
viction steadily grew up that the Church doctrines which 
really mattered were few in number, already familiar to 
everyone, and incapable of either demonstration or definition. 
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Theology was therefore the concern of ecclesiastical specialists 
with little or no interest for the ordinary man. 

Ecclesiastical theology having withdrawn from the open 
field of knowledge into her fortress of special revelation, jt 
was natural that philosophy should try to take her plac, 





Philosophy herself, in classical times, had already attempted 
to apply knowledge to life, but when theology seemed to haye 
discovered a more excellent way of doing so, she entered the 
service of her august rival. Nevertheless, she was always 
restive under authority, and when science rebelled against 
theology, she forsook her allegiance, and made comm 
cause with the new power. She had, of course, no chance of 
succeeding to the full despotic dominion which theology had 
enjoyed, but she hoped to be at least the president of the 
new scientific republic, and crown its work with a doctrine 
of God in harmony with scientific knowledge and able to 
stand scientific criticism. Abandoning revelation, therefore, 
she tried to extend the field of natural theology so as to 
cover the whole ground formerly occupied by the old tradi- 
tional theology. 

Philosophical theology, however, was scarcely mor 
successful than its ecclesiastical rival. Philosophy had 
almost lost her ancient habit of bold, imaginative speculation 
about the universe in its totality. Comparison with the solid 
results of physical science made such speculations seem little 
better than futile and gratuitous guesswork. She therefore 
tended to confine herself to special fields of inquiry like meta- 
physics, logic, or psychology, which seemed to promise more 
definite results. She became less interested in directing the 
light of the totality of knowledge upon man’s life than in 
ascertaining the ultimate texture of reality for its own sake, 
She therefore treated God rather as the remote ground of the 
structure of the universe than as an immanent! Being whose 
recognition at once imposed a practical attitude. Philo- 
sophical theology, therefore, like ecclesiastical theology, 
remained a specialised study with which the ordinary man 
had no direct concern. 

Finally, science itself attempted to enter the theological 
domain. Whatever the claims of religion might be worth, 
religion itself was certainly an observable fact, to be studied 
like any other. But apparently the older theological methods 


1 I originally wrote ‘imminent’ which the proof reader has changed 
to ‘immanent.’ I really meant ‘imminent’ in the sense of ‘looming up 
close against us, so as to be almost threatening,’ but as I think this use of 
the word not very happy I have allowed ‘immanent’ to stand. 
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must be abandoned. If theology was to have a secure founda- 
tion, it must rest, not on the doubtful assumption of God’s 
existence, but on the observed fact of man’s religiousness. 
Theology must therefore be redefined, not as the doctrine of 
God, but as the science of the religious consciousness. This 








conception entirely abandons the attempt to apply the sum 
of knowledge to life, and once more makes theology a highly 
special study, even more remote in function than ecclesias- 
tical or philosophical theology from their great ancestor in 
the Middle Ages. 

We have thus at least three different conceptions of 
theology, each trying to supply what is wanting in its pre- 
decessors. The ecclesiastical preserves, in form at least, the 
traditional subject-matter of theology, but does not ground 
it upon common knowledge. The philosophical preserves 
only a shadow of the subject-matter, and supports it by 
methods which, though claiming scientific support, are 
neither appropriate nor secure. The scientific, by redefining 
the aim of the study, does indeed obtain a solid foundation, 
but does not even attempt to deal with the traditional 
subject-matter. It may constitute a legitimate and valuable 
branch of science, but to call it theology seems a gratuitous 
insult to the memory of the Queen of the Sciences. 

That theology has fallen into an unsatisfactory state, and 
needs to have its aim redefined, may very well be maintained, 
but the scientific method of doing so seems quite inadequate. 
Surely it would be better to define its function as that which 
it once actually exercised, though accidentally and im- 
perfectly, the function of applying the sum of knowledge to 
the conduct of life as a whole. Theology would then be 
restored to its central position in the world of knowledge, a 
position now vacant and crying out to be filled. The objec- 
tion that our definition does not correspond to the etymo- 
logical meaning of the word applies with no greater force 
than to the scientific definition, and will, I believe, become 
weaker as the implications of our conception become clearer. 
In the meantime, then, we shall suppose that the aim of 
theology is to set forth a vision of the universe by the light 
of which man may direct his life. 

___Let us now consider what character theology must have 
if it is to pursue its aim fittingly. 

_ In the first place, the theological vision must be con- 
sistent with all that is known to be true, and must allow every 
kind of truth to make its legitimate impression. Philosophy, 
science, history, art, literature, and every variety of personal 
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and social experience must be laid under contribution, special 
attention being naturally paid to that kind of experience 
which we call religious. 

In the second place, the vision must be instantaneous, 
The process of constructing it may be long and laborious, but 
the product must be immediately available for practical use, 
It must be constantly present in the background of the mind, 
and ready to leap into the foreground at a moment’s notice, 
Special aspects may be emphasised for special purposes, but 
the whole vision must always in some fashion be present, 

It follows, in the third place, that the knowledge 
embodied in the vision must be selected with rigorous 
economy. Instrumental knowledge, obtained for the sake 
of acquiring further knowledge, will disappear. Only in. 
trinsically significant knowledge will remain. Technical 
knowledge, which bears on the special arts of life considered 
by themselves, will also disappear. Only general knowledge, 
which bears directly on life as a whole, will be retained. 

In the fourth place, since the vision is required for 
immediate use, we cannot wait till all its gaps can be filled 
in with assured knowledge. In this respect a theologian is 
like a physician. When a patient is ill, the physician cannot 
delay acting till he has completed his knowledge. He must 
use what he has, supplementing its imperfections by analogy, 
probable hypothesis, personal judgment, obscure intuition, 
or even sheer guesswork. So with the theologian. All the 
knowledge in the world is at his disposal, but it is infinitely 
more inadequate to his purpose than the physician’s is. Still, 
like him, he must supplement it as best he can, with material 
even less trustworthy. The consequence is that of all 
branches of knowledge theology will always be the least 
scientific. It will always be open to the reproach that it is 
not knowledge at all, but mere opinion. Theology will 
always be tempted to evade this consequence. As knowledge 
increases in extent and accuracy, it always tends to move 
away from its centre. Every science desires to make itself 
as scientific as possible. It likes measurable facts, clear-cut 
deductions from them, and a tidy arrangement of the whole 
material. It is therefore attracted to the neighbourhood of 
observable, measurable, classifiable facts, forsaking the 
difficult central region where little else is possible than un- 
certain personal judgment. This fate has already overtaken 
philosophy, which originally dealt with the uncertain central 
things of life, but has now developed into a group of abstract 
studies, investigating clearly defined problems in which there 
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is some hope of obtaining solid results. It is this tendency 
which has led to the definition of theology as the science of 
the religious consciousness. Theology, however, must not 
ield to such temptations. However misty and uncertain 
the centre of knowledge may be, it is the place above all 





others in which we are interested, and the theologian must 
keep his attention firmly fixed upon it, refusing to be lured 
away by the attraction of more definite results elsewhere. 

In the fifth place, theology must not expect to have the 
permanence of the natural sciences. She cannot build up an 
enduring structure stone by stone, testing each stone before 
she uses it, always adding, seldom subtracting. She must 
rather be sensitively adaptable, ready to respond in her 
whole being to every new addition to knowledge and every 
new current of thought. Like a spider at the centre of her 
web, she must watch for every quiver of every thread, and 
be ready to act accordingly. 

In the sixth place, theology must be personal. Unlike 
science, it cannot be divided up among different workers. 
Each individual theologian is responsible for the whole of his 
theology. He may of course take his data on trust from the 
special sciences, and adopt suggestions from other theolo- 
gians, but he must assimilate them thoroughly, and fit them 
into his own scheme. The final vision which he presents 
must be his own vision. In this respect he resembles the 
artist rather than the scientist. 

In the seventh place, the theological vision must be easily 
communicable. The theologian must have not only the 
single personal vision of the artist, but the artist’s power of 
reproducing it in the minds of others. In this respect 
modern theology has not only failed: it has not even tried 
to succeed. The modern theologian, unlike St Paul or St 
John, has become increasingly disposed to regard his work 
from the scientific point of view, leaving the artistic side to 
the popular preacher. He takes his business to be the elabora- 
tion of an intellectual system, which may be afterwards 
translated into imaginative and less exact terms by others. 
But this separation of the scientific and artistic aspects of 
theology is a disastrous mistake. In the complete theological 
vision the intellectual bones and the imaginative flesh are so 
inextricably connected that it is impossible to dissociate 
them without destroying the meaning of each. Just as a 
historian does not produce history, but only the raw material 
of history, unless he is an artist, so the theologian will pro- 





duce only the raw material of theology unless he also is an 
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artist, and the gulf between theology and its raw material js 
even greater than in the case of history. The theologi 
then, must have the eye and tongue of a poet, and be free ty 
use parable, allegory, myth, or any other imaginative device 
for the transmission of his vision. 

In the eighth place, theology must be popular. In the 
construction and defence of his vision the theologian must, 
of course, meet experts on their own ground, but in the vision 
itself he must appeal to the ordinary man. His methods 
must therefore have the massive lucidity of the very greatest 
art, which is at once popular and profound. Moreover, as 
his vision is to appeal to minds of various capacities, he must 
design it so that its main features may penetrate to the 
humblest, while in its fulness it may be endlessly suggestive 
to the largest. It must be bold and massive at its centre, 
and instinct with growing life at its frontiers. In particular, 
it must be capable of making a vivid appeal to children, so as 
to form the foundation of their education. 

In the ninth place, the theological vision must produce 
belief rather than intellectual acceptance. It must therefore 
be most vivid at the points where it touches practical con- 
duct and emotion. Its contact with the life of those to whom 
it is addressed must be so intimate that each individual 
person can see himself clearly included in the vision. This 
special adaptation of theology to the life of its own age may 
involve some loss of universality, but as theology has already 
been seen to be changing and adaptable, the sacrifice is only 
apparent. 

Finally, we cannot expect the same impartial disin- 
terestedness from the theologian as from the scientist or the 
philosopher. Some modernists speak enthusiastically of con- 
ducting their investigations with scientific disinterestedness, 
and accepting the outcome with serenity, whatever it may 
be. This would be quite in order if the theologian desired 
truth simply for its own sake. But this he has never done. 
He is passionately interested in the consequences of any 
theory that enters his field. He passionately desires to find 
some things true, and others untrue. In the language of 
tradition, he longs to find God in the world, and dreads not 
finding Him. And not only is this passionate interest in the 
results of his investigations legitimate: it is the imperative 
duty of the theologian to be biassed. If a positive, construc 
tive vision of the world is possible, he should strain every 
nerve to achieve it, and should resist a negative or destructive 
one with all his strength. If God is really in the world, and 
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the theologian, through negligence, laziness, or faint-hearted- 
ness, fails to reveal His presence, his responsibility is heavy. 
Of course it may well be that God has His own way of inti- 
mating His presence without the aid of any theologian, but 
that does not absolve the theologian from his own special 
responsibility. It is his task to convert these personal 
intimations into a coherent mental vision, consistent with 
itself and with all the known facts. 

At the present day there is little danger that the theo- 
logian’s bias may render him insensitive to truth. Bitter 
experience has taught him that a thing need not be true 
simply because in the interests of religion he desires it to be 
true, and he has thus become profoundly suspicious of his 
desires and fears as guides to truth. Sometimes he is so 
afraid of the wish which is father to the thought that, like 
many modernists, he tries to banish all wishes from his 
thought. In such a frame of mind he can be trusted, I 
think, to search eagerly for a certain kind of truth, and yet 
be sensitively scrupulous in his judgment as to whether he 
has found it or not. Now that he has realised the stubborn- 
ness of truth, he cannot believe a thing simply because he 
wishes it, however hard he tries. Indeed, the harder he tries, 
the more implacable his scientific conscience becomes. The 
effect of his bias is not to make him blind to the evidence 
before him, but to make him refuse to acquiesce contentedly 
in an unwelcome conclusion when there is any chance, how- 
ever remote, that he may be able to disprove it by further 
evidence. The theologian’s search for truth is therefore no 
serene balancing of evidence like that of a judge, but a 
strenuous battle in which his scientific conscience will never 
permit a premature victory, and his soul’s desire will never 
let him acknowledge final defeat. 

It is clear that we demand a great deal of the theologian. 
He must have the scientist’s adventurous and incorruptible 
love of fact, the philosopher’s synthetic and critical mind, 
the poet’s imaginative vision and re-creating speech, the 
prophet’s yea-saying faith, and the warrior’s indomitable 
heart. The combination seems an almost impossible ideal, 
but the theologian must aim at nothing less. 

The early Christian theology exhibits the qualities we 
have stipulated for. It was in harmony with the knowledge 
of its time, but supplemented and transcended it by bold 
supernatural speculations. It adapted itself to changing 
circumstances, expressing in turn the visions of such men as 
St Paul, St John, Origen, and St Augustine. It worked per- 
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suasively through the imagination, giving a vivid and per- 
sistent picture of God and His dealings with the world, which 
the humblest Christian could easily carry about with him 
to be the inspiring and directing force of his life. It was 
rightly suspicious of the scholastic philosophers, who tried to 
substitute scientific accuracy of statement for broad imagina. 
tive lucidity, and rightly fought to the death against natura] 
science, which not only sapped the foundations of the Posi: 
tive Christian world vision, but seemed to press a negative 
vision on the imagination. Even now its vitality is so great 
that it holds the imagination of multitudes in the face of 
established knowledge which seems manifestly inconsistent 
with it. It may have to be superseded, as being no longer in 
effective touch with our present knowledge and life, but in 
nearly all respects it remains a model of what theology should 
strive to be. 

It may well be that theology thrives only when it follows 
upon a great upheaval of the religious consciousness, and it 
iaay be urged that theology should therefore take no steps 
on her own initiative till religion has spoken. But the work 
of theology, though certainly more difficult, is even more 
necessary when the religious temperature is low than when it 
is high. At present, when religion is puzzled and flickering, 
and science, with its negative view of the universe, threatens 
to draw even theology itself into its train, it is more than ever 
imperative that theology should keep her royal standard 
flying, and persist undauntedly in her proper task of provid- 
ing a positive vision of the world for the use of man. 


What constitutes a positive vision we have still to deter- 
mine. I have suggested that it is one in which we can see 
God, but this is not quite sufficient. Not all conceptions of 
God yield positive visions. Many religious theologies are so 
destructive as to be little better than diabolism, and many 
philosophical theologies so negative as to be scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from atheism. We are not now much troubled 
by the devouring King Stork. It is the inactive King Log 
whom we have to fear. There are three causes at work which 
incline us to accept him with resignation. 

In the first place, he is so much less terrible than King 
Stork, before whom we used to tremble, that we tend to look 
to him for protection against his bloodthirsty rival. 

In the second place, the prevailing type of philosophic 
mind, which would rather reflect peacefully upon a static 
universe than follow excitedly the course of a moving one, 
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has constantly impressed upon us the idea that rest is a 
necessary attribute of the Infinite. We have therefore come 
to believe that a mental picture of an active God can be 
nothing more than a useful religious illusion, the real God 
being fixed and unchangeable. He may indeed be the prin- 
tiple of activity, but He performs no definite, historically 
visible acts. 

In the third place, the vast world of physical science, 
miversally and minutely ordered, seems to exclude a visibly 
active God. If God exists at all, He must apparently be 
dither inactive, or active at an infinite distance sub specie 
glernitatis, or active only at points of instability which some- 
how escape physical determination. 

For such reasons as these, many who would otherwise 
have scorned King Log have resolved to submit to him with 
a good grace, and accordingly try to represent him in the 
most favourable light, disguising him as much as possible, 
seeing with the eye of faith beyond his apparent inertness, 
and investing him with all sorts of attributes to which he has 
no visible claim. In this way they have finally persuaded 
themselves that he is all that a reasonable man is entitled to 
expect. Even theologians like Otto and Barth, who reject 
him, do so with the air of propounding a paradox which 
shatters human reason. 

Nevertheless, to a robust religious sense, King Log, how- 
ever disguised, is an abomination. Religion craves, and 
theology must strive to make visible, a God who is a living 
Person, commensurate with the universe, yet not remote 
from man, transcendent yet not inaccessible, whose activities 
are observable by man, and whose character, purposes, and 
emotions are intelligible to him, whose goodness rises beyond 
human standards, and yet is appreciable by them, who 
governs His world with minute care, and yet respects the 
freedom of His creatures, reacts towards them, changes with 
them, adventures with them, and suffers with them. The 
objection that such a conception of God is anthropomorphic 
must not daunt us. The faith that saw Christ in the Godhead 
need shrink from the idea of an anthropomorphic God and a 
geocentric universe. 

Having sent forth the theologian upon his quest like a 
knight-errant, we must insist upon his fighting his dragons 
fairly. How, for instance, is he to deal with Copernicus, 
Spinoza, Laplace, Hegel, Darwin, or Freud ? 

In considering this question we must bear in mind that 
these men are not dragons pure and simple. They are by 
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nature kindly beasts, who are dangerous only because th 
have been allowed to run wild. They are neither to be gli 
outright as enemies, as was the way of the old theologians 





nor accepted as friends on their own terms, as seems to hy 
the way of the new. They must be disarmed, taken alive, 
and tamed. That is to say, the theologian must find a play 
for all that is valuable even in those scientific and philosophiy 
views which seem to exclude his own. 


So far I have merely described in general terms the task 
which lies before the theologian. It may now be fail 
expected that I should indicate how he ought to set about it, 
Having propounded the problem, I should make an attempt 
to solve it, or at least suggest the lines along which I think 
the solution may be found. It is of course impossible to pre. 
sent a world vision within the limits of this article, but I shall 
try to indicate some of its more characteristic features. 

In the first place, then, I propose to take seriously 
Berkeley’s doctrine of theistic idealism, and suppose that 
the universe exists in the mind of God, and is real in so far 
as God sees it. 

In the second place, I propose to apply the doctrine of 
evolution so as to cover not only certain contents of the 
universe, but the universe itself, including its space, time, 
numbers, material, and laws. I accordingly suppose a crea- 
tion of the world from something approaching zero, a creation 
which is still going on, and is unfinished in all respects. | 
suggest further that there is a continual struggle for existence 
between the world visions which suggest themselves to God’s 
mind, and that no vision has yet established itself beyond the 
possibility of radical alteration. 

In the third place, I propose to press the Christian doe- 
trine to its legitimate conclusion, and suppose that, provided 
we keep to the spiritual plane, we cannot conceive God's 
mind too anthropomorphically. I believe that, due allowance 
being made for difference of scale and relation to the world, 
God’s mind is in quality more purely, completely, and in- 
tensely human than man’s. If, therefore, we take care to 
distinguish wherever there is obvious difference, we may 
legitimately use human analogies to throw light upon God's 
activities. In particular, I believe that Shakespeare’s method 
of dramatic creation provides an illuminating working model 
of Divine creation. 

In the fourth place, I believe that a Creator, in proportion 
to His excellence, has the power of creating spirits with wills 
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independent of His own, and therefore able to wrest His 
designs from their intended course, and turn them to tragedy. 
[have elsewhere tried to show that the tragic element in 








Shakespeare’s plays is the result of his genius, but not of his 
will, and I believe that God also, when creating freedom, 
takes the risk of tragedy with reluctance. Yet though He 
struggles to the utmost to avert tragedy, He may, like Shake- 
geare, show His Divinity more signally in a tragic world than 
inany other. This conclusion may offend our inclination to 

y God what Whitehead calls metaphysical compliments, 
but its substance has always been recognised in intensely felt 
religion. 

in the fifth place, I follow the Christian cosmology in 
supposing that the human drama, of which the primary 
figure is Christ, was the nucleus round which God’s vision of 
the universe grew up. ‘The original material setting was 
simple and vague. “‘ He made the stars also.” The vast 
worlds of biology, geology, and astronomy, are an after- 
thought, retrospective in operation, but not yet fully worked 
out, on God’s part. At the Christian stage of the world’s 
development, which is still struggling to maintain itself, the 
doctrines of the Incarnation, the Atonement, and the Trinity 
are true and intelligible. 

In the sixth place, I fear that for some centuries, owing 
toman’s failure to play his part in the Christian scheme, there 
has been a growing danger that God may lose interest in him, 
s0 that the Divine vision may be no longer geocentric. Dis- 
gusted with man’s abuse of his freedom, and desiring to 
protect the world from its consequences, God has turned His 
attention to the tightening up of the law and order of the 
world, so that the waywardness of the spirit may be restrained 
by the uniform perfection of its physical setting. He has 
even come to take an interest in the working out of His 
material scheme for its own sake, elaborating its inexorable 
mathematical groundwork, extending it to regions remote 
in time and space, applying it to very large and very small 
magnitudes, and even trying to catch in its meshes the free 
human spirit. There is thus rising up in God’s mind a vast, 
dead, coldly beautiful world vision which threatens to crush 
the warm, living, tragic Christian vision. Man, who has not 
yet lost touch with God’s mind, can follow the process by 
which he is losing his privileged position, and being reduced 
to the dead level of a centreless universe. 

Finally, I think there are now signs of a reaction in God’s 
mind against the freezing tyranny of the mathematical 
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scheme, and a desire for a freer, mor 

This state of the Divine mind is for nats 7 ee 
an opportunity. If he can establish God’s kingdeiealt 
earth, or even make a heroic and whole-hearted effort ¢ i 
so, God may take him again to his heart. If he cannot Col 
may turn His attention elsewhere. The recent scientif 
régime has increased the difficulties of man’s task 
weakened his religious faith, but if he realises the criti 
— of his theological position, and wrestles with God a 
_ I a = oo secure his ancient place at the 
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M. LOISY ON DR STROMHOLM’S THESIS 


[The Editor has received a letter from M. Loisy commenting on 
Dr Strémholm’s contention (Hrppert JourNAL, October 1927), that 
the Gospel narrative was virtually unknown to the writers of the Epistles 
and of the Apocalypse. With M. Loisy’s permission a translation of the 
letter is given below.]} 


Dr STROMHOLM’s thesis is not entirely new to me. Some 
years ago, in my course at the Collége de France, and 
in the Revue d’histoire et de littérature religieuses, I put for- 
ward the view, that the Epistles in their entirety, together 
with the Apocalypse, ignore the Gospels and even, in large 
measure, what we call “the evangelic tradition.” Never- 
theless there are certain writings, such, for example, as the 
Epistle to the Hebrews and the Epistle so-called of Barnabas, 
which enable us to catch glimpses of (entrevoir) the way in 
which the evangelic tradition was formed, in large part, on 
texts of the Old Testament interpreted in a Messianic sense. 
From this the conclusion follows that the Synoptic Gospels 
are not books of history. In my publications of recent years 
I have maintained that these Gospels are ritual catechisms 
related to the Christian initiation, as this was understood in 
the last quarter of the first century and the first half of the 
second. Their contents consist more of Christology, of the 
gnosis of salvation, than of history. In this manner I explain 
the divergence as to the date (that is, the day) of the Passion 
by the divergence of the paschal rituals ; John representing 
the usage of Asia, the Synoptics the usage which finally pre- 
vailed, though less ancient than the Asiatic. 

_ All that however does not prevent me from admitting the 
historicity of Jesus nor from thinking that the Christ myth, 
as it appears in process of formation in the Epistles, had its 
point of departure in the idea, or the impression, which Jesus 
himself had left with his disciples as to the nature of his 
providential mission. 

As to the absolute distinction to be established between 
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the disciples and the apostles, in the sense that one and the 


same person cannot have been both a disciple of Jesus and ap | d 


apostle of the Christ, I do not see very clearly on what it cay 
be founded. If it were established in that form it wou 





follow that, since Peter was unquestionably an apostle, yw 
should know the apostles as historical persons but not the 
disciples (nor Jesus himself). It does not seem to me thy 
the texts permit us to answer the question with so muh 
rigour. I think I can see clearly enough that the name 
“apostle ” is not used except in relation to the preachers of 
the resuscitated Jesus ; that the hellenist believers and Pay 
represent the apostolate which founded the hellenic-Chris. 
tian Church; but this does not seem to me to involve a radical 
separation at the outset between the two apostolates. What 
I do not see is the difficulty of admitting that an apostle of 
the Judaising group may have begun as a follower of Jesus 
during his lifetime or that the James of the Epistle to the 
Galatians was really his brother. If an unsurmountable diff- 
culty were found at that point Jesus himself would pass into 
a myth. And then the necessity would arise of explaining 
why and how the myth, starting from the last years of the 
reign of Tiberius, set itself in motion to conquer the world. 

Assuredly the whole history of Christianism before the 
age of Irenzus is full of obscurities, and the literature of the 
New Testament is not far from being a riddle in need of 
solution ; but that may be a reason for avoiding hard-and- 
fast systems. The Gospels, taken as books, have their his- 
tory, and even the date of the canonical redactions is waver- 
ing enough (assez flottante). But I ask myself, and have so 
asked for some time, whether the ground of the epistles is 
much firmer. You have heard, doubtless, of the publications 
of M. Henri Delafosse in the collection of Dr Couchoud (a 
mythologue). Delafosse assigns a large part to Marcion, or 
to Marcionism, in the composition of the Epistles. I believe 
the thesis to be altogether unsound. On the other hand it 
seems to me evident that the Epistles to the Romans and to 
the Corinthians are treatises (piéces de lecture), compilations, 
and not simple letters. Thus the Epistles also have their 
history. 

The exegesis of the New Testament is far from having 
uttered its last word. For that reason I make no pretence 
to utter the last word myself on any point. Nevertheless it 
seems to me that, in the present state of our knowledge, the 
Christian apostolate attaches itself directly to the activity of 
Jesus during his lifetime, although Christianism, in one 
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A LITERARY EXAMINATION OF MARK 
D. STROMHOLM. 


In my former articles! I have endeavoured to show that the 
accepted view of Jesus as a contemporary of the age of Peter 
and Paul rests upon a perverted chronology, Jesus having 
belonged to an age earlier than theirs. I there attempted 4 
positive reconstruction, in outline, of the history of the 
apostolic time from the many relics available for that pur. 
pose. To cover so vast a field in the space at my disposal 
was not possible, and certain complementary articles were 
demanded. In the last number of the JourNA I emphasised 
the essential incompatibility between the evangelic narra- 
tives, as presented in the Gospels, and the contents of the 
Pauline and other Epistles and of the Book of Revelation. 

In the present article I propose to support my thesis by a 
literary examination of Mark. That this Gospel is the main 
source of the narratives presented by the other evangelists 
may be regarded as the most certain result of New Testa- 
ment criticism. In respect of the Fourth Gospel, which I 
dealt with at some length in my first article, I have only to 
remind the reader of the view I there advanced that an 
important source of this Gospel was, not the complete Mark, 
but a collection of excerpts from it. 

The cardinal mistake, the fons et origo of most of the per- 
versions and confusions which have since followed, was the 
transformation of the “ apostles,” or preachers of the risen 
Christ, into personal “ disciples” and comrades of the his- 
torical Jesus during his life-time. This mistake I attribute to 
Mark, from whom it passed on to subsequent evangelists and 
so became embodied as a permanent feature of Christian 
tradition. In pursuance of this argument I now propose to 
examine critically the réle assigned to the apostles in this 
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Gospel, and to compare various passages in which the 
gpostles are introduced with others from which they are 
absent. The role assigned them by Mark, as we shall see, 
isa strange one. The significance of it will be better appre- 
hended by considering the points one at a time than by 


giving a summary. 


Of all the stories contained in this Gospel the most impor- 
ant, of course, is the story of the Passion. This story 
demands minute analysis, as the most likely to furnish a 
due for unravelling the rest and for understanding how it 
came to pass that Mark introduced the apostles into his 
narrative. 

We see at a glance that the réle assigned to the apostles, at 
this critical point, is one that does them little credit. They take 
themselves out of the way from the moment that Jesus falls 
into the hands of his captors, and the sequent story of Peter’s 
shameful denial seems intended to indicate that cowardice was 
themotive. Yet the danger to which they were exposed does 
not appear to have been very great. Some obscure friends of 
Jesus, notably certain women, of whom little else is reported, 
are represented as coming bravely forward and attending to 
the burial of the martyred leader, an event from which the 
apostles, whom one would expect to be present, are con- 
spicuously absent. Such cold-hearted and dastardly be- 
haviour is not of course impossible; but what does seem 
impossible is that the Christian tradition should have pre- 
served, without any attempt at mitigation, a story so dis- 
honourable to the leaders of the Church, and even represented 
it as coming from those very leaders themselves. On the 
other hand, it is equally impossible to regard it as a deliberate 
invention. The only escape from the dilemma is to suppose 
the story to be the outcome of some literary evolution. Let 
us see if traces of such a process can be found. 

The first step will be to place by themselves the passages 
of Mark’s Passion narrative where apostles are mentioned, 
restricting ourselves to those where the mention is explicit, 
and setting on one side those where indefinite expressions 
are used, such as “* one of them stood by,” “‘ there were some 
who ——,” ete. 

The case of Judas Iscariot stands apart. His figure is 
deeply implicated in the story of Jesus’s death and is quite 
unintelligible out of that setting. The Epistle literature 
gives no indication that the other apostles were ever asso- 
ciated with such a personage, and it is noteworthy that 
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1 Cor. xv. 5, which speaks of an apparition to the Twelve, 
seems to know nothing about him. It would appear that 
Mark was the first to include him in the apostolic catalogue 
as one of the Twelve. 

Fixing our attention, then, on the passages of the Passion 
story where authentic apostles are explicitly spoken of, we find 
that they belong to a sharply defined section—namely, the 
Last Supper, the scene in Gethsemane and Peter’s denial, 
comprising xix. 12-42, 54, 66-72. In all this their positive 
contribution to the action of the story is inconsiderable, 
They are represented as eating with Jesus at the Supper; as 
sleeping in Gethsemane and needing to be awakened again 
and again; at the apprehension they are not spoken of 
explicitly. They ate, slept, disappeared and denied—such js 
all that is recorded of their contribution to the most critical 
phase of the drama. That this tradition should come from 
the apostles themselves is, I submit, unthinkable. 

The apostle-passages in the Passion story betray, more- 
over, interesting formal peculiarities. In some instances the 
presence of the apostles seems to serve no purpose except to 
give Jesus an audience for the prediction of events that are 
represented as happening soon afterwards, to which, how- 
ever, the apostles addressed make feeble responses or none; 
for example, when Jesus predicts his approaching betrayal, 
which none of them attempts to avert, and the strange 
response “ Is it I?” passes round the group. Highly signi- 
ficant also is a difference of manner in naming the apostles 
from that adopted in naming the other figures who appear in 
the Passion story, which clearly separates them into two 
groups. There is a group of persons named after localities— 
Jesus of Nazareth, Joseph of Arimathea, Mary of Magdala, 
Simon of Cyrene, Judas of Kerioth. This manner of naming 
is never applied to the apostolic circle. All the persons with 
place-names belong, as explained in a previous article, to the 
original personnel of the Passion story, and it will be observed 
that as a rule they have, in contrast to the apostles, some- 
thing positive and intelligible to contribute to the action. 
The existence of the two groups, the one (the persons 
with place-names) acting intelligibly, and the other (the 
apostles) acting unintelligibly, or not at all, and sharply 
defined by this contrast, raises a strong suspicion that the 
compiler of the Gospel had before him a manuscript in which 
the persons with the place-names alone made their appeat- 
ance in the story of the Passion, the introduction of the 
apostles into this story, and the unintelligible part assigned 
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them, being an addition of his own due to some theory he 
held as to what must have happened.’ 

If, next, we survey the apostle-passages scattered through 
the Gospel at large, with special attention to those in which 
apostles are introduced under their proper names, we cannot fail 
to be struck, in almost every instance, by something strange 
or unnatural. When Jesus addresses himself to individual 
apostles it is frequently with the object of censuring them. 
(ther stories in which the apostles figure are strange by 
reason of their highly miraculous character—such as Jesus 
walking over the sea. This is the more remarkable when 
placed side by side with the explicit refusal of Jesus to “ give 
signs.” The attribution of this refusal to Jesus himself 
clearly indicates a deliberate intention, in the original tradition, 
toavoid the highly miraculous. How, then, we may well ask, 
can Mark have permitted himself to introduce the apostles, 
mentioned by name, as the witnesses of startling miracles or as 
having any communication with the living Jesus at all? As 
a conscientious historician, which I shall show him to have 
been, he must have believed himself warranted in so doing. 
It is a problem not unknown to students of “ history ” as it 
was written in ancient times, the solution of which can only 
be found by seeking for the kernel from which the literary 
evolution before us has grown. In this case the difficulty is 
considerably diminished by the fact that the area in which 
the search has to be conducted is not, as in other cases, vast 
and undefined, but comprised within the limits of early 
Christian material actually before us. 

When then were the earliest stories current among the 
Christians in which Jesus and the apostles were brought on 
the scene together and represented as in personal contact ? 
For reasons given in my former articles they were apparition 
stories, in which the apostles were represented as visited by 
the risen Christ in a manner more or less resembling the visita- 
tion claimed by Paul. These stories are the “‘ kernel” we 
are seeking for. 

Now it is a highly significant fact that these stories of 
apparitions to the apostles, which figure so largely in the 
concluding chapters of the other evangelists, are wholly lack- 
ing from the end of Mark’s Gospel; the last section, which 


1 For this manuscript we may assume that a person really named 
tk was responsible, the phrase ‘‘ the Gospel according to Mark ” indi- 
cating that the compiler was using this Mark as his guide. For 


convenience’ sake, however, I continue to apply the name to the 
compiler, 
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contains precisely such stories, being, by common admission, 
a late appendix. Yet we cannot assume that these Stories, s 
immensely important to the Christian faith, and which th 
other evangelists found in the separate material, were wholl 





missing from the voluminous manuscript—for it was oby;. 
ously voluminous—which Mark had before him. I take it 
beyond a shadow of doubt that they were there. They wer 
there, but noted down in a form so obscure and brief thy 
Mark readily mistook their meaning. I think it probabk 
that the earlier writers who were responsible for the many. 
script while elaborating much else, so that Mark could eo 
it as it stood, for some reason or other had left the apparition 
stories unelaborated, recording only enough to recall thei 
salient features to the writer’s own memory. And I think ye 
may take it as certain that Mark did his best to penetrate 
their meaning with a view to presenting them in a form mor 
shapely and in a setting more intelligible than that in which he 
found them. How comes it to pass, then, that unlike the 
other evangelists, he leaves them out of his Gospel ? 

The answer is interesting. He does not leave them out, 
They lie scattered and broken up through the earlier portions 
of his narrative, transformed by him—under the misunder 
standing aforesaid—into stories of events, mostly miraculous, 
that occurred during the life-time of Jesus. Careful analysis 
of the Gospel will show that he had already made use of them 
all before he came to the end of his narrative. I proceed to 
give examples. 

In my former articles I have analysed the apparition 
stories, dividing them into three clearly distinguishable 
classes: (1) apparitions connected with a mountain, (2) appari- 
tions connected with a boat or ship, (3) apparitions of Jesus 
in company with two followers. All these apparition stories 
have been reproduced, in his own fashion, by Mark. 

1. The story of the mountain apparition lies scattered in 
fragments in all four Gospels. Collecting these, my recon- 
struction of the original is as follows. Jesus manifests him- 
self (on a mountain) probably to Peter in the first instance 
who, at least in the version occurring in Mark’s manuscript, 
was understood to be sleeping in company with his comrades; 
there follows a curious episode of doubt or denial as to the 
identity of the visionary appearance, in the course of which 
Peter denies the identity, the object certainly being to show 
that Peter had not taken it for granted without investigation 
that it was really Jesus who appeared to him; this is fol 
lowed by a repast—certainly sacramental. 
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Tothe brief recital in the original source which embodied this 
sory, but had no explanation appended to it and might be 
asily misunderstood, I trace the introduction of the apostles 
into the story of the Passion. That story, as we have seen, 
contains three elements—a common meal, the sleep of the 





apostles and the denial by Peter. The sacramental meal in the 
mountain story Mark has taken as referring to the Last Supper 
ss he found it in the Passion story, thus for the first time bring- 
ing the apostles into contact with the Passion. I suggest, in 
the next place, that the episode of Peter’s thrice-repeated 
doubt as to the identity of the vision has originated the story, 
incomprehensible in its present setting, of Peter’s denial. 
(How his doubt was eventually removed the note of the 
apparition story in Mark’s source did not tell; we may 
observe that the fragment of it surviving in Matthew xxviii. 
16-17, which records that “‘some doubted,” seems to have 
been noted in the same manner.) I suggest further that the 
repeated cock-crow, so obviously out of place in the story of 
the Denial, originally belonged to the apparition story, where 
it fulfilled its usual function of indicating the waking moment 
when an apparition is at an end. All the features which 
characterise Mark’s explicit introduction of the apostles into 
the Passion narrative have thus their corresponding features 
in the mountain apparition. 

2. The second apparition, reconstructed in the same manner 
from the scattered fragments of the story, had the following 
detail: Jesus is manifested while the apostles are in a boat 
fishing ; there is a great catch of fish ; the apostles are over- 
come with awe ; Peter casts himself into the water; a repast 
follows, as before. In this story the elements appear which 
Mark has transformed into the story of Jesus walking over 
the sea. There, too, the apostles are in a boat (understood in 
the apparition story as near in to shore, but placed by Mark 
in mid-sea) ; Jesus approaches them walking (on the shore 
meant in the original, on the sea in Mark) ; the apostles are 
overcome with fear; (“‘ they, when they saw him walking 
on the sea, supposed that it was an apparition and cried out ; 
for they all saw him and were troubled ’’); Peter goes into 
the sea (preserved only in Matthew). The stilling of the 
tempest (iv. 35) has probably its origin in a note meaning 
the same story; the calling of the apostles in Luke (v. 3-11) 
clearly so. 

8. The third type of apparition, in which Jesus is mani- 
fested in company with two followers, appears in Mark, with 
very little alteration of the form in which he found it, as the 
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story of the Transfiguration. That this was originally 1. 
corded as a dream vision is confirmed by a detail preseryeg 
in Luke, which represents the apostles, at one stage, as ing 
deep sleep. 

Thus we reach the conclusion that the apparition stories 
the supposed absence of which from Mark’s abruptly ter. 
minated Gospel (xvi. 8) has caused so much controversy and 
speculation, are not really absent as supposed but present 
under a change of form and setting and distributed, some. 
times in fragments, through the general corpus of the book, 
The interest of the conclusion for our present thesis lies in the 
fact that the transformation of the apparition-occurrences 
into events in the history of Jesus on earth, of which ther 
are so many instances, necessarily carried with it the trans. 
formation of the apostles, to whom the apparitions occurred 
at a later period, into personal followers of Jesus during his 
lifetime. Had Mark known the real nature of the apparition 
stories, as recorded in the brief notes of them that came into 
his hand, the transformation would, of course, have been a 
deliberate falsification, though it is difficult to see what pur. 
pose it would have served. Critical investigation of the data 
before him is the last thing to be expected of a historician of 
his type; the chief aim such writers had in view was the 
construction of a well-shaped story out of the material at 
their disposal. Himself a believer in the Divine nature of 
Jesus, a fact revealed by the whole character of the Gospel, 
Mark would naturally shape his story in accordance with 
that belief, but in so doing there was nothing to offend his 
literary conscience or that of his contemporaries. Moreover, 
his whole manner of handling the apparition material, en- 
tailing as it did the awkward necessity of constantly intro- 
ducing the apostles into episodes where they are out of place, 
proves him innocent of any intention to deceive. The 
naiveté of many of the situations into which the apostles are 
introduced, the unnaturalness of others, and the impossibility 
of some are not the work of an intentional falsifier of 
history. 

Nor can I believe that the highly unfavourable impression 
of the apostles which his narrative leaves was deliberately 
aimed at. It was an accidental result of the conception he 
formed of his task—the result, in other words, of his literary 
technique. In the apparition stories and in the reference m 
them to a meal of which Jesus partook with the apostles he 
thought he had evidence that these apostles were the com- 
panions and contemporaries of his earthly life; this sug 
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ted the form his narrative was to take—the basis of his 
literary technique—the narrative, namely, of a Divine being 
whose acts were performed in the presence of the aforesaid 
companions and witnesses and whose teachings were, in the 
main, addressed to them or uttered in their hearing. At the 
same time it results, as we might expect under the circum- 
stances, that these companions contribute next to nothing, 
either by speech or action, to the course of events. They are 
brought on to the stage, but they neither say nor do anything 
(if the case of Judas be excepted), nor even, we might add, 
learn anything which makes us feel that they are real actors 
in the drama. The utmost that can be said of them is that 
they are feeble and refractory figures—in strong contrast to 
the dignified group, with a distinct part of its own to play, to 
which the author of Acts introduces us. 

On the whole it would appear that Mark carefully copied 
his source, which contained, besides the Passion story, (1) col- 
lections, already elaborated, of the reputed sayings and acts 
of Jesus, (2) apparition stories briefly recorded, and (8) 
some allegories. He frequently mixed material of one type 
with material of another, as in the apparition stories, doing 
this in accordance with his general literary plan, which was, as 
we have seen, to present a narrative of the Divine Man walking 
the earth attended by the apostles as companions—a plan 
which could not be imposed on the material without causing 
numerous mishaps. But free creations of his own are few. 
Such creations as he attempted are mostly written over an 
older frame ; sometimes he was guided by redactional con- 
siderations dictated by his conception of Jesus as Divine ; 
in either case something crooked or cramped appears in the 
result. A few examples of this must suffice. Loose or formal 
introductions of the disciples at the beginning of episodes or 
chapters need not be considered, the literary nature of the 
device being sufficiently obvious. 

When Mark finds Jesus placed by his source in a situation 
the dignity of which seemed to him questionable his manner 
is to substitute the disciples for Jesus. Two clear cases of this 
occur in ii. 18 f. (fasting) and vii. 1 f. (washing of hands). In 
Matt. xi. 18-19 and Luke xi. 38 f. we have the same stories, 
passages which can only have come from the separate material 
of those evangelists; but there it is Jesus who is pointed at 
and not the disciples, as in Mark. It may be safely assumed 
that Mark has dealt in the same manner with the story of 
plucking the ears of corn (ii. 23 f.). Similar considerations 
seem to have determined the form given to the cure of the 
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epileptic, where the narrative moves on two different 
tracks.1_ This can be explained if we suppose that in the 
source the ability of Jesus himself to perform such cures 
was doubted by the bystanders, which doubt Jesus promptly 
refutes by performing the cure; but Mark, not approving of 
this, has turned the doubt against the ability of the disciples, 
with the queer consequence that Jesus’ invective (O faithless 
generation, etc.) appears to be directed against the disciples 
and not against the doubting bystanders (ix. 14 f.). 

Chapter x. contains a number of instances where the dis. 
ciples are introduced under obviously redactional considera. 
tions—t.e., for the purpose of providing artificial links or 
settings for logia which, in Mark’s scources, were detached 
and floating in space. In v. 2-12 are two versions of the 
utterance against divorce between which the disciples are 
interposed so as to link them together. In v. 13-16 (the 
blessing of the children) the misfit between the frame and the 
“saying” (the original meaning of which may be glimpsed 
in Matt. xxi. 15-16) is sufficiently apparent. More awkward 
still—awkward to the point of being amusing—is the use 
that is made of the disciples in the passage about the camel 
and the needle’s eye (v. 23-27). The “ needle’s eye ” means, 
of course, the narrow gateway of a town through which a 
heavily laden and possibly perverse camel would have some 
difficulty in passing—a figure at once clear, forcible and to 
the point. But Mark, taking the needle’s eye literally and 
shocked by the apparently hopeless position of the “rich 
man,” puts the disciples in action to save the situation. The 
result is to evoke a reply from Jesus which destroys the 
significance of the figure. 

With Chapter x. the reader should now compare Chapter 
xil., which is entirely free from redactional activity, and 
where the successive passages, undisturbed by the introduc- 
tion of the disciples, are self-consistent wholes and intelli- 
gible. Here it is evident that Mark is following his source 
very closely ; for once he has left the disciples out of the 
picture (except for a casual mention of them in v. 43); and 
the gain in clearness is obvious. 

Though the probability is high that the conception of 
Jesus as surrounded by a definite circle of disciples was 
created by Mark (no trace of it can be found in the Epistles) 
and by him first introduced into the early literature of Chris- 

1 “Master, I brought unto thee my son which hath a dumb spirit, . . : 


and I spake to thy disciples that they should cast it out, and they were not 
able.” 
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tianity, there is evidence that the expression “ disciples,” 
ysed in another sense and not referring to any definite group, 
existed in the earlier literature on which Mark based his 
narrative. What the phrase originally meant may be divined 
from Matt. x. 42 (giving a drop of water to the “ little ones” 
in the name of a disciple), where the phrase “little ones ” 
refers to subordinate or youthful members of the congrega- 
tion. In the Passion story also are several references to 
“disciples ” (to be carefully distinguished from those where 
apostles are mentioned by name), which Mark probably took 
direct from his source. In xi. 1 and xiv. 18 and 16 we read 
of such disciples being despatched on errands—probably at 
the pageant in commemoration of Jesus’ death. 


There seems no reason to doubt that the bulk of the 
material used by Mark emanated from the sect I have 
named, ‘‘ the Apostolic,” which sect contained of course the 
historical apostles. It was natural enough therefore that 
Mark, knowing nothing independently of the chronology of 
Jesus’ life, and on the look-out for definite names to give 
the circle of disciples by which in his literary plan he con- 
ceived the chief Figure to be surrounded, should suppose that 
these apostles were the disciples in question—a supposition to 
which the apparition stories seemed to give confirmation. 
Yet, in representing the apostles as a circle surrounding Jesus 
in his lifetime, the enhancement of their authority was not his 
deliberate object. His interest lay in exhibiting the divinity 
of Jesus, and these were the means he took to that end. 

The task which Mark had set himself to achieve, that of 
arranging the document before him into a presentable his- 
torical work (as history was then understood) was not an 
easy one. The material was uneven. The major part of it 
consisted of narratives and discourses already elaborated. 
These he could copy as they stood—we find him doing so in 
Chapter xii. But along with this elaborated material were 
notes or memoranda so compendiously made that they could 
not be presented in literary form without extensive rewriting 
and amplification. Their meaning would often be very obscure, 
though obscurity to an acute historician of Mark’s type has 
never presented much difficulty. The difficulty would rather 
ps to find a setting for them in the picture he designed to 

aw. 

It is not difficult to define the class of historician to which 
Mark belonged. Historical training has long rendered the 
type extinct ; but it was common enough in antiquity. Per- 
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haps Livy was his historical pattern. He was certainly no 
Polybius, refusing to write history except on the basis of 
personal or first-hand knowledge and on the authority of 
unequivocal documents. His literary kindred are to fy 
found among the historicians of the Old Testament and of 
heroic periods in literature and among such writers as Snorre 
Sturlesson and Saxo Grammaticus. Fragments and obscure 
stories are the material of such writers; these they go in 
search of and, when found, assign without chronological 
investigation to the period they are writing about, building 
them up and rounding them off into such tales as their cop. 
temporaries, whose notions of history are no more scientific 
than their own, are likely to approve. These authors do not 
record history ; they create it. 

The manuscript before Mark contained many deceptive 
passages, mostly apparition stories, in which Jesus and the 
apostles were brought together. The real meaning of these 
he had no means of knowing. The first perusal of them 
would certainly give him the impression that Jesus and the 
apostles were contemporaries. Nor was there anything to 
disabuse him of that idea when once he had formed it. We 
have to remember that he knew little or nothing about the 
earthly life of Jesus beyond what the manuscript revealed; 
the Stephanist missionaries from whom he received the faith 
hardly spoke of it. A vague notion that it had all occurred 
at some period not very remote; a vague notion that the 
dimly known apostles were, somehow, good sources of infor- 
mation about Jesus, probably represent the extent of what 
he knew, independently, about the matter. 

As a composer I consider Mark scrupulously honest, if 
judged by the literary standards of his time. He stands 
rather above than below what those standards demanded in 
the matter of honesty. Fidelity to his sources seems to have 
been his first consideration—in this sense, that he copies 
carefully and avoids altering his sources except in cases 
where the recalcitrancy of his material compels him to do 80. 
This makes it comparatively easy to distinguish his own 
creations from the original material, this latter, as a rule, 
being clearly marked by the absence of the disciples. Theit 
presence, wherever it is introduced, is a sure sign that he 1s 
no longer copying his sources but modifying them to suit his 
general conception of his subject. In the other evangelists, 
who are much less scrupulous in the matter of altering the 
sources, this distinction is not so sharp. 

To the question “ Did Mark omit from his Gospel any of 
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the details he found in his source ?” I think the answer must 
he in the negative. I base that answer on the fact that the 
Gospel contains so many details which Mark must have found 
highly inconvenient. It is true we can detect him softening 
them down or inserting small inventions of his own; for 
example, when his desire to enhance Jesus leads him to sub- 
stitute the disciples in situations such as those I have men- 
tioned above; or in the story of Peter’s denial, one of the 
most inconvenient of the details he had to work in. The 
indictment against his honesty is not a heavy one. 

The import of Mark’s achievement to Christian history is 
immense. He it was who first reduced the life of Jesus to a 
standard or codified form in which Jesus appears surrounded 
by the circle of the disciples, fixing the whole by a definite 
date, the procuratorship of Pontius Pilate; all of which had 
previously been lacking. In nothing that is essential does he 
appear to have modified the figure of Jesus as his manuscript 
presented it, notwithstanding the creation of some miracle 
stories and the emphasis he lays on Jesus’ divinity. The 
circle of the disciples, the importance of whom to the Church 
probably dates from his Gospel, may be counted a real 
creation. But we must remember that this was not primarily 
important to Mark himself. His real business was with 
Jesus, the disciples being a by-product that proved itself 
useful for redactional purposes. And these redactional pur- 
poses vary considerably, according as he has one kind of 
difficulty or another to deal with. 

No attempt can be discerned in the Gospel to characterise 
individually any one of the apostles, not even Peter. It is, 
however, impossible to think that Mark conceived of them 
as having no collective character or general réle; even the 
author of Acts does not fail to introduce his apostles collec- 
tively in a very important and effective manner. If, in 
accordance with the traditional view, we insist on regarding 
them as admirers, friends and devoted followers of Jesus, it 
must be said that the attempt to discern any such character 
in the picture Mark gives of them yields a miserable failure. 
Judging them by the standard of what we should naturally 
expect in the relationship of a teacher and disciples, we 
should have to pronounce them a group of moral inverte- 
brates, or even molluscs, without feature and without 
character. But that is not the standard to judge them by. 
To Mark himself they had but one function—as sources of 
information; and since the kernel of the information, for 
him, was Jesus’ divinity, they are important to him only as 
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judges and witnesses of it. In the background of his ming 
they stood collectively as an impartial jury whom Jesus had 
elected as judges of his claim to be divine. Such a jury has 
of course to be critical; it must not be convinced too soon, 
To that aspect Mark’s literary skill does full justice; po 
matter how many miracles Jesus may perform the disciples 
relapse again into their cold and stupid unbelief—a concep. 
tion rendered the easier to Mark by indications given in the 
manuscript that the Apostolic sect, from whom it came, did 
not originally regard Jesus as a divine being. 

All the same, the dramatic exigencies of the case obviously 
require that the jury shall be convinced eventually and pro- 
nounce a favourable verdict on Jesus’ claim to divinity, A 
glimpse of such a climax we seem to get in Peter’s confes. 
sion; unfortunately the effect is spoilt immediately by the 
vehemence of Jesus’ attack upon Peter. But though his 
sources did not provide Mark with the needed climax, we may 
assume that he found it in the subsequent development of 
events. Jesus’ divinity was preached after his death to all 
peoples ; this, Mark would think, must have originated from 
the apostles, who were thus eventually satisfied that Jesus 
was divine. 

As to the reception accorded to the Gospel by contem- 
porary believers, it is not likely that the book encountered 
much active resistance. This orderly, authoritative and pre- 
cise account of Jesus’ life must have seemed a great improve- 
ment on the indistinct, jumbled and obscure statements pre- 
ceding it, to which, moreover, it presented no obvious dif- 
ference dogmatically. Yet there must have been some pas- 
sive resistance due to the little interest which that generation, 
used to the abstract doctrines of the Stephanists, took in this 
mode of presenting Jesus. Probably the Gospel remained 
obscure for a considerable time, spreading unnoticed but 
effectively. Thus we find that John, whom I regard as the 
composer of the first new Gospel that used Mark as a source, 
could not procure the Gospel itself but only a collection of 
excerpts from it, the Markan part of his Gospel being by no 
means so important as in the later Matthew and Luke. 

Altogether unopposed it perhaps was not. Evidence of 
opposition to it is afforded by a curious point in the ancient 
Apostles’ Creed—the sudden intrusion into it of the name of 
a secular personage, Pontius Pilate. By the introduction of 
that name the creed lays emphasis on the fact that the Romans 
killed Jesus, not a word being said about the Jews—a pro- 
ceeding so out of harmony with the political interest of the 
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THE RELIGIOUS SITUATION IN 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 


Dr NORBERT F. CAPEK. 


THE religious situation in Czechoslovakia is differentiated 
according to the different parts of which the Czechoslovak 
Republic consists. Farthest East in Carpatho-Russia the 
Eastern orthodox Churches prevail. Their adherents in the 
whole Republic number 73,098. Then comes Slovakia, 
where Roman Catholicism is the ruling religion. But there 
is also a very strong historic minority of 882,500 Slovak 
Lutherans and 144,549 Calvinists; nearly all of these are 
Magyars. 

The life and customs of these Churches are settled and 
have remained unchanged for many decades. 

Nearer to the West and North of Europe is Moravia, 
which shows very good signs of fresh religious interest but 
moves a little slower than her bigger sister Bohemia. 

In the time of John Huss, 500 years ago, it was Bohemia 
where the great religious Hussite movement started, and 
since 1918, when the Czechs became once more the lords of 
their destiny as an independent nation, it is again Bohemia 
where the religious issue grows in significance and is as unique 
in shaping the public and private life of the people as it was 
in the time of John Huss and after his death at the stake 
in Constance. 

While at that time it was mostly the struggle of the 
nation with the unbearable authority of the Pope for religious 
rights and freedom of conscience that influenced the nation in 
its remarkable medizval democracy, it is at present the 
question of authority in religion itself that occupies the 
mind. Nobody cares much about the opinion of the Pope 
or his representatives, but instead the question has been 
raised, by what authority religion at its best stands or falls; 
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ghether it harmonises with science or whether it stands only 
on tradition, whether it is something for everyday life or 
only a decoration of certain moments in life and for official 
urposes; Whether it favourably influences the progress, 
freedom and character of a nation, or whether it is only a 
servant of the mighty to keep the rest in subjection and 
internal strife. Is it an agent of enlightenment active in 
leading spiritual progress or only a means for the preserva- 
tion of old usages and ways of thinking ? 

At the time of the Hussites nearly the whole Czech nation 
was anti-Catholic. After this, during the time of the counter- 
reformation, the old Austrian rule, together with the Jesuits, 
succeeded in making the Czechs, in Bohemia and Moravia, by 
foree and otherwise, nearly 100 per cent. Roman Catholics. 
Before the Great War practically only 24 per cent. of the 
inhabitants were Protestants, including the German 
Lutherans. 

As soon as Czechoslovakia became an independent 
Republic, an anti-Catholic movement was set in motion by 
the Czechs, with the result that the number of Roman 
Catholics dropped to 76 per cent. of the whole population, and 
in Bohemia, among the Czechs, nearly to 50 per cent. This 
débicle assumes even larger proportions if we consider that 
there is no other way of finding out how many active mem- 
bers the Roman Catholic Church has except through the 
elections into Parliament. (It must be understood that the 
Catholics form a special political party.) According to this 
measure the adherents of the Roman Catholic Church would 
be below 25 per cent. on the average, and in cities like 
Prague, the capital, only 6 per cent. followed the voice of 
their priests. 

This state of religious affairs meant a signal opportunity 
for the Evangelical Church of Bohemian Brethren to win 
these masses of seeking souls. Only this Church with more 
than 160,000 members, with many well-educated ministers, 
with well-established church organisations, and above all, 
with the most favourable support from those in power, had 
the necessary conditions for such a juncture of events. This 
Church represents the united Calvinistic and Lutheran 
Czech-speaking congregations, the only Czech Protestant 
Church having legal standing, except the Evangelical Church 
of Brethren or Unitas Fratrum (Moravian brethren), with 
only 7000 members. 

In spite of these most favourable circumstances this 
Church succeeded in winning only about 70,000 of the two 
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million Czechs who have separated from the Roman Catholic 
Church since 1918, so that at the beginning of 1927 the cop. 
stituency of this Czech Protestant body was 253,054 members 
(children born since 1918 included). Of these only 46,273 





are contributing members. 

This small success seems to be due to the general stagna. 
tion and orthodoxy of this Church. Again and again 
emphasis is laid upon their adherence to the same interpreta. 
tion of religion as the one held by the old Bohemian Brethren 
four hundred years ago. At their last General Church 
Assembly the Apostles’ Creed was accepted anew. They 
have Liberal members, but none of the pronounced Czech 
Evangelical Liberals holds a position the emoluments of 
which are paid by the Church itself. Because of their con- 
servative attitude they would not take part in the Congress 
of Free Christians and other Religious Liberals held in 
Prague this year. 

The body that has gained most in our present reforma- 
tion is the Czechoslovak Church. In comparison with the 
Evangelical Church it had “neither funds nor historical 
traditions, nor organised growth.” It started practically 
“with nothing,” except the divine impulse of its great 
leader, Farsky, to do something that would be to the Czech 
soul more helpful than the Roman Church, and would be 
more alive and progressive than the Evangelical Church. 
So it happens that a Church which up to 1919 did not exist 
has at present more than 800,000 enrolled members, with 
238 ordained ministers and about 800 teachers of religion. 
The increase in membership for the last year was 31,000. 

As there are many misleading reports abroad about this 
most significant religious movement in Central Europe, I 
have asked Dr F. Kovéaf, the Director of the Theological 
College of the Czechoslovak Church, to give an authentic 
account about the nature of his Church and its connection 
with the International Congress which his Church, together 
with the Liberal Religious Fellowship (Unitarian), invited to 
Prague. Dr. Kovaf says: 


‘“‘ The International Congress of Free Christians and 
other religious Liberals which took place in Prague 
September 4-8, 1927, was of great significance for the 
Czechoslovak Church. During the seven years of its 
existence there have not been enough opportunities 
to make it better known even in its own country, and 
still less in foreign countries. As it originated from 
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Catholicism, the general opinion was, that it is a 
Roman Catholic Church under a Czechoslovak national 
disguise, and that her members are only free Roman 
Catholics. The title of a Patriarch for its leader and 
the news of its dealings with the Serbian Orthodox 
Church at one time led some to the supposition that it 
must be placed among the Churches of the East. The 
resence of its delegates at the Conference on Life and 
Work at Stockholm and at the Conference on Faith 
and Order at Lausanne again encouraged the opinion 
that it belongs to the conservative Churches. On the 
other side its anti-Roman activity gave conservative 
circles an opportunity to rebuke it for being a non-Chris- 
tian and non-religious society. The official part taken 
by the Czechoslovak Church in the International Congress 
of free Christians and other religious Liberals, and its 
representation on the local committee, gave a clear 
answer to all: it is a religious society, its meaning is 
religion, and in our cultural world it can mean only 
the Christian religion, but its aim is Liberal religion 
without the fetters of dogmatism, a religion that is not 
in discord with warranted results of contemporary 
scientific knowledge. The importance of this fact may 
be perceived, if we take notice of the fact that the 
Evangelical Church of the Bohemian Brethren, which 
in our country was looked upon as a Liberal church, 
could not take part in this Congress and stand side by 
side with the Czechoslovak Church. Her conservative 
believers would not have allowed this. 

“The Czechoslovak Church in its creative religious 
activity, mainly in cultus, has avoided on one side a 
mere liturgical form imbued with pietistic sentimental- 
ism, and on the other hand a bare rationalism without 
regard to emotional needs. Besides preaching, which 
influences the mind, her cult contains also a liturgy, full 
of poesy and powerfully captivating to the feelings. 
This attractive side of our Church life made a powerful 
impression on the foreign representatives at the Con- 
gress; it was very clearly expressed by a man of such 
authority as Professor Rudolf Otto, of Marburg. For 
us, at the same time, it meant the happy consciousness 
and satisfaction that we are on the right path and 
that it is necessary to continue consistently on it. 

“The Czechoslovak Church has overcome what has 
been called its ‘ orthodox crisis,’ and if any further 
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doubts about its modern direction were left they were We 
definitely dispelled when the Czechoslovak Church } side 
officially took part in the Congress, where it placed itself | servat 
unmistakably among Liberal churches. Since that § additi 
time even those of its members who saw hazard in this § Bohen 
a possible loss of her Christian and religious character, § reptes 
have convinced themselves, from the public utterances § Unita: 
and from the spirit with which the Congress and its § Brethi 
members were inspired, that such fears were groundless § gation 
and that it is possible to be Christian and at the same § and t 
time be free from orthodoxy. The Congress therefore | these 
also meant a great deal for our inward consolidation § the li! 
and for future unity in toleration. favou 
‘ Another point of importance is, that by this Con. | tothe 
gress the Czechoslovak Church found that it is not alone | Pragt 
in its endeavour, but that all over the world are brothers § missi¢ 
with the same needs, longings and endeavours. It will | Repu 
give it strength and will be the motive to keep in contact | The 
with them in order to co-operate to the same end. It § 150. 
expects that they, too, will understand us and will see Cong 
and find in us fellow-workers for a united task with } 2, W 
mutual support. This co-operation had already begun } failec 
with the Czechoslovak Liberal Religious Fellowship in | tm 
the preparations for the International Congress of } more 
Religious Liberals. And one of the results of the Congress } SUPP 
will surely be that the co-operation of these two associa- } ll tl 
tions will continue. The Liberal Religious Fellowship } suce 
is an organised society for the cultivation of religious | ® 
life, as is the Czechoslovak Church. Both associations, | on 
each working in its own sphere and in its own way, will | and 
always have many opportunities of helping each other. | With 
“* For these results of the Congress the Czechoslovak | %™ 
Church is indebted to her first leader, patriarch Dr K. | um 
Farsky, who, predicting the importance of the Congress | mst 
for the Czechoslovak Church two years ago, agreed with | acti 
Dr Drummond that it should be held in Prague and that | o 
his Church should officially co-operate. And though he | Am 
did not live to see the Congress, he worked for it to the | ze 
last minute of his life. He died on June 12, 1927.” fore 





From this account of the distinguished representative of | for 
the Czechoslovak Church it is evident how much the Congress futi 
signified for the religious life of Czechoslovakia. It was the a 
prism through which the new progressive religious life could bi 
be seen which now exists in the country of John Huss. 
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We can now clearly distinguish two religious forces out- 
side of the Catholic Church in Czechoslovakia: the con- 
grvative Protestants and the liberal religious people. In 
addition to the above-mentioned Evangelical Church of 
Bohemian Brethren, Czech conservative Protestantism is 
represented by the Evangelical Church of Brethren or 
Unitas Fratrum (6943 members), the Unity of the Bohemian 
Brethren (5099 members), the orthodox American Congre- 
gationalists, the Baptists, with less than 5000 members, 
and the Methodists, with about 8000 members. None of 
these little Church bodies has any observable influence upon 
the life of the nation, and their numerical success bears no 
favourable comparison with the sacrifices and support given 
tothem. The first Baptist Church mission was established in 
Prague, 1885, and has at present more than forty supported 
missionaries but less than 5000 members in the whole 
Republic, including Czechs, Slovaks, Germans and Magyars. 
The attendance at their meetings in Prague does not reach 
150. The same story could be told about the orthodox 
Congregational Mission, established before the Baptists came 
in, which was very generously supported from America, but 
failed utterly to influence Czech religious life. It is a very 
remarkable fact that even the Y.M.C.A., with its funds of 
more than 60,000,000 Czech crowns, with very substantial 
support from abroad and the Czech Government, and with 
all the facilities that a cultural organisation can have, has not 
succeeded in making itself regarded as anything more than 
an institution which provides young men with accommoda- 
tion for club and sport life, with courses in useful knowledge 
and recently also with meals and living rooms. It goes 
without saying that the atmosphere is highly moral, and it 
is much to be wished that the Y.M.C.A. could reach greater 
numbers. But up to the present time this benevolent 
institution has succeeded only through its non-religious 
activities and failed completely wherever the evangelical side 
of the programme has been emphasised. The Salvation 
Army seems to be the least favoured religious enterprise in 
Czechoslovakia. It is looked upon as something altogether 
foreign to the Czech religious mind, and it would be a hard 
task to find someone with knowledge of the people to predict 
it a better success and more favourable acceptance in the 
ture. 
_ To understand the religious situation in Czechoslovakia 
it is also necessary to know a little about the legal chaos that 
arose when by the constitution of the new Republic full 
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religious freedom was granted and all religious societies were 
proclaimed as being equal before the law, but no legal proyj. 
sion was made for the application of this right guaranteed 
by the constitution, so that in a legal sense the old Austrian 
status remains nearly the same. The old Austrian State 
divided the Churches into those sanctioned by the State, 
those tolerated and those that were forbidden. The limits 
and practice of toleration depended much upon the politica] 
situation and upon the favour of local government repre. 
sentatives. To become a sanctioned Church depended much 
upon the political situation, and the requirements for the 
organisation of each local church were in no way compatible 
with religious freedom as it is understood in England or in 
America. The minister had to become a State-supported 
employee with obligations and qualifications which by far 
exceeded the self-evident requirement of a moral character 
and loyalty to the State. Not the Church but the State 
was the judge about the qualification of a person for 
the ministry. In addition, the establishment of each local 
church was dependent on conditions which were not com- 
patible with religious freedom. In the new Czechoslovak 
Republic there is not the least religious persecution, but at 
the same time, in a legal sense, the old Austrian status has 
remained almost unaltered and no legal provision has been 
made for the organisation of a free Church which wants to 
put into practice the conviction that State and Church should 
be separated. Such a Church is obliged to organise some 
kind of society with the character of a legal person in order 
to secure its property. But such a society must be satisfied 
to be without the dignity and the rights of a Church. The 
minister of a State-sanctioned Church being a State-employee 
is not only economically but in many other ways a privileged 
person, and his congregation as such enjoys rights which in 
no way can be compared with those attaching to a mere 
society. All these advantages of a State-sanctioned Church 
the Evangelical Church of Bohemian Brethren possesses. 
Its active and pensioned ministers and teachers of religion 
are supported by the State. Its theological faculty is also 
a State institution. The Czechoslovak Church is also sanc- 
tioned by the State, but in spite of its four-fold greater num- 
bers it receives much less and depends to a great extent on 
its own resources. But at the same time it cannot be denied 
that without this State-help its struggle for existence and 
expansion would have been much more difficult. 

Of those who, after 1918, separated from the Roman 
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Catholic Church, the greater part remained without any 

church affiliation. These represent at this time about one 
million Czechs. To these even the Czechoslovak National 
Church, with its elaborate ritual, seems not to be far enough 
from the Roman Catholic Church. Besides, many of those 
gho separated from the Roman Church gravitated rather to 
the other extreme ; and accepted what may be described as 
a positivistic atheism. It seemed at one time as if the well- 
organised Czech Free Thought Society would profit most by 
this situation. But just the opposite has been the case: 
for this Society has lost even the influence it possessed before 
the Great War. This million of Czechs to whom all the 
existing churches were too ecclesiastical and ritualistic are 
for the most part not anti-religious, but seeking for such an 
expression of their religious feelings as will be in harmony 
with their sense of freedom and fellowship. 

The greatest number of those without church affiliation 
isin Bohemia. In the year 1921 they amounted to 658,084, 
and in Prague alone to 127,266. (All non-Catholics numbered 
at that time only 154,272, and the Roman Catholics 395,119.) 
The following years have added and are daily adding to the 
number of those who have left the Roman Catholic Church. 
From this statistical fact it is evident that Prague was the 
best place to prove the real religious attitude of the persons 
who separated from the Roman Catholic Church without 
joining the Czechoslovak Church or any of the Evangelical 
Churches. This was done at the beginning of 1922 and is 
being continued up to now by the Liberal Religious Fellow- 
ship, which was founded April 9th, 1922. This Fellowship 
was founded as a free church, but as there was no other legal 
foundation for a regular free church it had to be organised 
under the law that is used for the organisation of any 
kind of society. This and also the lack of sufficient 
resources must be regarded as the main reason that this free 
religious movement did not spread more and reach a greater 
number of the above-mentioned one million churchless 
seekers for religion. So far it has only been possible to test 
this new way in Prague on a large scale. 

In Prague, however, the regular weekly attendance of the 
teligious meetings of this Fellowship is greater than that in all 
the four church buildings of the great Evangelical Church of 
Czech Brethren together. This fact assumes all the greater 
significance if we take into consideration that the Liberal 
Religious Fellowship has no meeting place of its own and 
that every attendant at any of its meetings is expected to 
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contribute a certain amount to cover the rent of the hall, 
This amount paid by each attendant for one month is larger 
than the average contribution of the Evangelical Church 
member for the whole year, which is about two shillings, 
Over six pounds must be raised at each Sunday mornin 
service to meet the expense of the meeting-place. And this 
has been done already for five years. Besides a general 
week-day service is held, which in numbers and collections 
surpasses all regular Catholic and non-Catholic religious 
meetings in Prague. From experiments made in two other 
cities, where regular religious meetings of this kind are bei 
held, it is seen that the Prague experience could be repeated 
many times. The activities of this newest Czech religious 
movement are not by any means limited to holding services 
and public meetings. There is a very successful Sunday 
School work, with a number of other activities, especially 
among the young people. One special feature of this work 
is the great interest of a large number of young men who take 
part in all the activities. Much is also done to foster broad 
and deep religious knowledge, always in harmony with 
scientific methods in thinking, but still more emphasis is 
laid upon a dynamic religious life and activity able to con- 
quer a whole world of obstacles. The development of a 
strong religious personality and the practice of the art of 
living a beautiful and creative life is stressed more than a 
beautiful cultus or ritual. Names, scriptures, church forms 
and organisations are not regarded as ends in themselves, 
but rather as ways and means to get in tune with oneself, 
with one’s neighbours and with the Infinite. 


NORBERT F. CAPEK. 


PRaGuE, CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 
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BISHOP KEN AND THE LADIES OF 
NAISH COURT. 


MARY BRADFORD WHITING. 


TxosE who have visited Clevedon, in Somerset, may remember 
a tract of country that lies to the north-east of the town 
known as the Gordano. 

Various explanations have been given of this word. One 
tradition says that the land formerly belonged to the Gordons, 
after whom it was named; another, that a returning Crusader 
bought the land and gave it a name reminiscent of the river 
Jordan. But the true origin of the word is neither Scottish 
nor Jewish: the Anglo-Saxon gar or gor means a triangular 
spear-head—a word which survives in gore, a triangular 
piece inserted into garments—and dean, or dene, a valley. 
Gordano, therefore, is simply a triangular valley. 

The little village of Clapton is situated in this valley, and 
a large house stood there, some remains of which may still be 
seen, In this house, Naish Court as it was called, lived two 
sisters, Mary and Anne Kemys, who would probably have 
been long since forgotten if it had not been for their friend- 
ship with Bishop Ken. Their father, Sir Charles Kemys, of 
Cefn Mably, in Glamorganshire, was slain in 1648, while he 
was defending Chepstow Castle against the forces of Oliver 
Cromwell. Their mother was a daughter of Sir George Whit- 
more, Lord Mayor of London in 1681. She survived her hus- 
band thirty-five years, and after her death her daughters 
left Wales and settled at Naish Court. Their house became 
a centre of good works, both educational and charitable, and 
they gathered round them a number of young women, among 
them the daughters of their brother, Sir Charles Kemys, the 
third baronet of the name. - 

Clapton is not far from Wells, and Dr Ken, who had been 
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made Bishop of Bath and Wells in 1684, took great interes 
in their work, paying them frequent visits and keeping up g 

correspondence with them when absent. His family derived 

their name from the village of Ken, or Kenn, in the neg, 

neighbourhood of Clapton, but his clerical work took him 

first to Essex and then to London and Winchester. It was 

during his residence in Winchester that he refused Nell 

Gwynn shelter. Charles II. and his brother, the Duke of 

York, frequently hunted in the New Forest, and were accus. 

tomed to quarter themselves on the Bishop of Winchester, 

Ken’s prebendal lodging was near the Palace, and he was 
ordered to entertain the King’s favourite; this order he 
refused to obey, with the result that a small house was built 
for her near the Deanery. That Charles respected Ken for 
his action was shown in the last months of his life, when he 
told his Ministers that no one should have the vacant see of 
Bath and Wells but “ the little black fellow who refused poor 
Nelly a lodging.” It was Ken who was summoned to attend 
the King on his death-bed, and his ministrations were so far 
successful that Charles expressed contrition for his sins and 
sent a message by him to the Queen, asking forgiveness for 
the unhappiness he had caused her. 

At the time of his appointment to Bath and Wells the 
Kemys sisters had been living for about two years at Naish 
Court, in the neighbourhood of his childhood’s home. 
Reports of their activities no doubt soon reached him, and 
that he was deeply interested is shown by the curious poem 
in which he described the work they carried on. 

Had he written nothing else, his Morning and Evening 
Hymns would have made him immortal, for they have been 
sung by successive generations of Christians in every quarter 
of the globe. His Midnight Hymn is less well known, but it 
is not less beautiful, and Montgomery the poet, writing of 
these three hymns, says : 


“Bishop Ken has laid the Church of Christ under 
abiding obligation by his three hymns, Morning, Even- 
ing and Midnight. Had he endowed three hospitals he 
might have been less a benefactor to posterity.” 


His longer poems are now unread and almost forgotten, 
but Psyche, or Magdalum, has a certain interest from its 
description of Naish Court. In addition to their educational 
work, Miss Kemys and her sister received ladies who wished 
—as we should now say—to go into Retreat for a time that 
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they might be helped to more truly religious ways of life. 
The poem, which reads quaintly enough to-day, opens with 
the arrival of Psyche, who typifies the Sinful Soul : 


“ Psyche just at the castle gate alights, 
The portress her to enter it invites, 
An aged matron from the world reclaimed, 
Kind, lowly and devout, Modesta named. 
She saw in Psyche penitential air 
And joyed she would to Magdalum repair. 
In Magdalum chaste souls Recesses keep, 
And learn to love, hymn, meditate and weep. 
Like humble daughters all great God revered, 
And vowed to live like sisters co-endeared. 
Sophronia with celestial wisdom filled, 
Who of her sex the guidance nicely skilled, 
Whose exemplary graces brightest shined, 
Heaven for their ghostly Mother had designed.” 


Ken introduces himself under the name of Gratian, a friend 
of the heads of the house, who aids them with his counsel 
and his prayers : 


“* Mother and Daughters Gratian’s rule obeyed, 
Who for their souls incessant watched and prayed. 
Seven times a day to heaven they send their Cries, 
And to their midnight Office duly rise ; 

In intervals they meditate or read ; 

Or work, the Poor to cloath, to cure, to feed ; 
Or sweetly they each other’s Griefs condole, 

Or study Medicines which restore the Soul ; 

Or of Divine Philanthropy discourse, 

Or of their prayers and tears relate the force ; 
Or of the gracious Power of Hymns which raise 
Fresh Ardours, when their sacred zeal decays.” 


It is Gratian who first welcomes the penitent Psyche and 
then takes her into the presence of the Sisters : 


“ Modesta to the Chapel leads her guest 
To pray, with heavenly guidance to be blessed, 
Her first-fruits penitential to present, 
And Gratian meet, who should her zeal foment ; 
Gratian, who melted into joyful tear 
When he beheld a Penitent appear. 
Psyche, whose heart was breaking, not quite broke, 
With a full freedom durst not God invoke, 
But like the Publican to God addressed, 
Have mercy, Lord, she cried and smote her breast. 
Gratian, her pangs of the new birth descried, 
And softest aids to ease her labour tryed, 
Then to the Sisters the Despondent led 

To learn repentance and becalm her dread.” 
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Having been admitted as a member of the commun} 
Psyche is assigned a cell, and a long description follows of her 
doubts and fears, her tears and searchings of heart; gh 
regards herself as an outcast, but her penitence is sincere, and 
an angel is sent from heaven to comfort her. 

The description of the angel’s arrival is not without, 
touch of the ludicrous : 





“‘ The angel, from between his wings, 
Takes his celestial harp and tunes its strings, 
Then sounds the chords that David first devised 
When he Saul’s evil spirit exorcized.” 


But though the idea of an angel appearing like a wandering 
minstrel, with his instrument slung on his back, is mot 
unromantic, the song that he sings when he has extracted it 
from between his wings has the charm of true poetry : 


** Love sought you when you strayed, 
In all your wanderings you way-laid, 
Love kept you back 
From many a destructive track ; 
Love called, invited and adjured, 
With bliss eternal you allured, 
With boundless pity, Love for pure Love’s sake, 
Moved that you on yourself would some compassion take, 
Pure Love when you delayed, 
Would argue, draw, beseech, persuade, 
Year after year 
Would wait and knock to make you hear ; 
Love all night long for entrance sued, 
Till morning drops his locks bedewed ; 
Love with paternal yearnings oft would cry, 
Return, return, dear Child, why will my Psyche die!” 


The song touches Psyche keenly, but she tells the angel that 
he has never sinned and that it would be only St Peter or the 
Magdalene who could understand her feelings well enough to 
express them. Her repentance is heart-whole and sincere, 
but some of her phrases sound oddly in our ears ;_ her sins 
and omissions weigh heavily upon her, and she laments her 
neglect of Divine warnings : 


** My slighting the Paternal Stripes, 
My damping conscientious Gripes.” 


Gratian, who “ at intervals kind visits made,”’ is so con- 
vinced of her sincerity that he gives her one of the lutes on 
which the Sisters accompanied their songs of penitence and 
allows her to join in a concert where varied experiences até 
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ang in turn: Vagantia sings of her straying heart, Pur- 
ata of her cleansing from sin, Vigilia of her watch and 
yard, Constantia of her trust in God, Tranquilia of her 
pose in His love. When all have related their experiences, 
Sophronia, who has listened to the Sisters’ “ heart-com- 





plaints,” addresses them in a long discourse, urging them to 
rot the tares from their wheat that they may bring forth a 
ch harvest to the glory of God. 

The poem has so far proceeded on conventional lines, but 
now a sudden change comes over it, and though it is impos- 
ible to believe that so holy a man as Bishop Ken could 
have wished to give a ludicrous turn to sacred subjects, 
the modern reader cannot fail to find his treatment comic. 
Psyche and her friend Philothea visit the Holy Land and 
travel thither on wings, not by any intelligent prevision of 
seroplanes, but on angels’ pinions, kindly lent to them for the 
ocasion. They reach Bethlehem, 


“‘ And by two angels, passing through the air, 
Both to restore their borrowed wings took care.” 


long conversations follow with various Scriptural characters, 
and the visitors attend a wedding, at which the question is 
asked by one of the guests how the bride and bridegroom 
became betrothed. Caleb, he is told, had long loved Rachel, 
but feared to put his fate to the test ; then one day 


“ As Rachel milked the ewes, on her straw hat 
A swarm of bees down on a sudden sat.” 


Caleb was quick to seize his opportunity, and rushing off, 
returned with a hive, over which he turned her hat and rid 
her of the bees; his hand was stung in the process, and her 
deep concern and the tender way in which she anointed and 
bandaged it encouraged him to speak; he offered her his 
heart, and she gave him her own in exchange. 

_ This episode over, Psyche resumes her ecstatic medita- 
tions on the Divine Love. The time comes at length for her 
release from the flesh ; she departs with praises on her lips, 
while the rest of Sophronia’s daughters 


“last honours to her paid 
As she was in her Dormitory laid ; 
That they might die like Psyche all desired, 
And for devotion to their cells retired.” 


In a further poem, Urania, or the Spouse’s Garden, 
Sophronia appears again, and her daughters once more 
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relate their spiritual experiences, but, like most contin 
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Ken’s term of office at Bath and Wells was a short one, 
for he was one of the seven Bishops who refused to take the 
oath of allegiance to William of Orange after the flight of 
James II.; it was in the year 1691 that he was deprived of 
his see and saw Dean Kidder, of Peterborough, appointed in 
his place, and he had still twenty years of life before him, 
His reappointment was proposed on two occasions, onc 
when King William died in 1702, and again in 1703, when 
Bishop Kadder and his wife were killed by the fall of a chim. 
ney-stack in the Palace during a great storm. Ken gave the 
same reason for his refusal on both occasions, namely, that 
in his opinion nothing could unmake a king and that, since 
he still looked upon James as his lawful sovereign, he could 
not possibly take the oath of allegiance to anyone else. His 
decision was a conscientious, and therefore an honourable, 
one, but there were those who thought it mistaken. One of 
his friends, writing to another, says that he has been to see 
the ladies at Naish Court. 


““T talked with those ladies some time about this 
unhappy business: upon reasoning with them they 
could not but agree with me that the Bishop was in the 
wrong; but I find them so wedded to an opinion of his 
great piety and charity that I fear it will be difficult to 
dissuade them from communicating with him whilst in 
the family, wherein he is expected again before Lent. I 
told them as soon as I should hear he was at their house, 
I would wait on him and tell him what the world posi 
tively affirms of him.” 


The friend who did most for Ken in his emergency was 
Lord Weymouth, who offered him a shelter at Longleat, an 
offer that he gladly accepted. Much of his time was hence- 
forth spent at Longleat, and he died there in March, 1711. In 
the dedication of one of his books to Lord Weymouth he 
says : 

“* When I, my lord, crushed by prevailing might, 
No cottage had where to direct my flight, 


Kind heaven me with a friend illustrious blest 
Who gave me shelter, affluence and rest.” 


Lord Weymouth was a man who took much part in public 
affairs, and during his visits to London Ken generally went 
to Naish Court, looking upon it, he says, “ as a Nunnery, to 
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make a retreat from the festivities of a Palace.’? Dr Thomas 
mith, one of his most intimate friends, writes to him of 
Yary and Anne Kemys : 


“These good ladies are happy under your conduct, 
and are, by an uninterrupted course of piety, elevated 
above all the gaudy pomps and vanities of the world, and 
enjoy all the comforts and satisfactions and serenity of 
mind to be wished for and attained on this side heaven 
in their solitude; and I cannot but look on you as 
another St Jerome, conversing with the devout Ladies 
at Bethlehem, instructing and confirming their faith and 
directing their consciences in the methods of true spiri- 
tual life and enflaming their souls with seraphic notions 
of God, of Christ and of the other world.” 


That Ken preferred to be their spiritual director rather 


than an adviser in their practical work is shown by the fol- 
lowing letter to Lord Weymouth, dated July 4, 1704: 


“My vERY GoopD Lorp, 

“I fully intended to be at Bath on Saturday, but ye 
mare yr Lordshippe was pleased to lend me, fell yt after- 
noon so very ill of what they call ye Gripes, yt I feared 
she would have dyed, and ye next day I sent my servant 
to Bath to excuse my not coming, and he brought me a 
pacquet from my friends at Naish, who are so worried 
by a Great Man, yt they are in great affliction and had 
not one of their horses been lame they had certainly 
come to Bath to meet me, to unload themselves to me, 
whome they take to be their friende, though they know 
well yt I never medled with their temporall affaires. I 
wrote to them, but on second thoughts, yr Lordshippe 
being to stay at Bath all the end of the weeke, I thought 
it proper for me if I could to visitt my friends in afflic- 
tion, and having hired a horse, wch at this season was a 
difficult thing here, I have sent back Leven for fear she 
should be wanted, and, I hope, perfectly recovered, and 
I intend, God willing, to give. a visitt to Naish, and to 
stay till Monday, wch I know will give my friends, who 
are very worthy persons, a great satisfaction : I beseech 
God to multiply His blessings on yourselfe and all your 
good company at Longleat. 

** My good Lord, 
** your Lordshippe’s most affectionate and 
obliged servant, 

6eé T. K.” 
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In what way the “ Great Man” had worried them does not 
appear. He may have been the father of one of their pupil. 
or perhaps a neighbouring landowner who wanted to ¢. 
croach on their property ; but in spite of outward difficultie, 
and some personal sorrows—such as the distressing mental 
state of their niece—the establishment continued to prosper 
until Mary died in October, 1708, followed by her sister on 
December 21. The property had been left unreservedly to 
Anne, and after her sister’s death she made a will in which 
she left a legacy of a hundred pounds to 


“‘ my truely honoured and respected friend, Dr Ken, the 
deprived Bishop of Bath and Wells, which I humbly 
entreat him to accept as a small token of the great duty 
and affection which my sister and I bore him.” 


She also directed that if there should be any residuary estate 
another hundred pounds should be given to Ken, and that 
this was done is shown by a letter from him to Lord Wey. 
mouth : 


‘* My friend has left me for herselfe and her sister, 
£200, and £300 for me to distribute among the deprived 
clergy. Her Trustees and Executors are one Mr Basten- 
vil, a worthy Attorney of Bristoll, and Mr Matthews, 
who was some time with Mrs Portman, who was kins- 
woman to my friend and her intimate, and lived here 
with her. I presume that she will not engage in the 
Trust, but she will stay here some short time, and I, 
having a most affectionate esteem for her, have promised 
not to leave her. The niece, who has for many years lost 
her understanding by convulsive fitts, after having layn 
a week, speechlesse and senselesse, dyed this morning, 
and Sir Charles Kemys, my friend’s nephew, will have 
the estate.” 


Sir Charles’ sister, Jane, had been married from Naish 
Court in December, 1704, to Sir John Tynte, of Halswell, in 
Somerset, and their direct descendants may be found in the 
existing family of Kemeys-Tynte. The house no longer 
remains, for, after several times changing hands, it was burnt 
down about twenty years ago. 

The training school of Sophronia and Modesta was a fore- 
runner of the many institutions that have been founded in 
modern days for the education of women in all their varied 
activities ; but, like the majority of such early efforts, it has 
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een forgotten in the crowd of new developments. That it 
igs not altogether passed into oblivion is due to Bishop Ken’s 
riendship for the ladies of Naish Court, a friendship that is 
«mmemorated in the inscription that was placed over their 
pmb in the little church of Clapton in Gordano : 


“Mary, Anne, Kemys, sisters who both chose 
The better part, wise Virgins, here repose ; 
Mary first crowned, Anne languished till possessed 
Of the same grave, of the same mansion blest. 
By their Friend.” 


MARY BRADFORD WHITING. 


RaMSGATE. 











































AN ATHEIST CURE OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


J. M. THOMPSON, M.A., 
Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 


THE name of Jean Meslier (as he wrote it) or Mellier (as it 
stands in the register of his baptism) is familiar in the foot- 
notes of French history. His Testament is often referred to, 
and sometimes quoted, as an authority for the state of the 
peasantry in the first quarter of the eighteenth century, 
But Meslier’s name is so little known in England, and his 
Testament is so seldom read, that few people are aware of 
its curious origin and extraordinary contents. 

The good people of the little parish of Etrépigny and But 
(not far from Sedan, on the edge of the Ardennes) were sorry 
when they heard, one day in May or June, 1729, that their 
curé was dead. He had lived with them for thirty-seven out 
of his sixty-five years; some of them, indeed, had known 
him all his life; for Jean’s father had been a manufacturer 
of woollen goods, living with his wife, Symphorienne Braidy 
(was she Irish ?), at Mazerny, close by; and the boy had 
been educated, until he went to the Seminary at Chalons-sur- 
Marne, by a local curé. They knew him to be a solitary, 
austere man, who lived very simply, and shared the little 
that he had with the poor. They may have noticed (it is his 
own suggestion) that he did the routine work of a parish 
priest with some repugnance and negligence; but he said 
strong things (traits hardis) in his sermons sometimes, and 
showed more than common sympathy with the social wrongs 
of his parishioners. They would at any rate never forget the 
stand he had made against the injustice of the local “ seig- 
neur,” M. de Clairy ; nor the scene in church when, required 
by the Cardinal Archbishop of Rheims to include this noble- 
man’s name among the subjects for thanksgiving, he 
284 
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ld them the whole story from the pulpit, in the seigneur’s 
resence, and had ended: “ That is how the poor country 
dergy are always treated. The archbishops, who are great 
imeurs themselves, despise them, and refuse to listen to 
jem; their ears are only open to the noblesse. So let us 
we thanks for the seigneur of this parish, and let us also 
jay to God on behalf of M. de Clairy. Let us ask God for 
his conversion, and that He will give him grace no longer to 
treat the poor or to plunder the orphan.” 

But such outbursts were rare. M. le Curé was a quiet 
nan as a rule, melancholy, perhaps (in spite of his charities) 
nisanthropic ; though he avoided dogmatic subjects in his 
gmmons, it was known that he spent long hours in his study, 
rading learned books, and writing, always writing, in his beau- 
tiful minute hand, mysterious things which his parishioners 
ould not understand. 

When he died they sent for two neighbouring clergy, the 


- fmly friends whom he had, and buried his body in the 


Sacristy. It was then that, on his study table, along with a 
bundle of sermons, and a translation of the Song of Songs, 
were found three manuscript copies, each of 366 pages, of a 
work entitled Mon Testament. One of the three was directed 
to his parishioners, and on the grey cover was written this 
inscription : ‘* I have seen and realised the errors, the abuses, 
the vanities, the follies, and the wickednesses of mankind. 
Ihave come to hate and detest them. I have never dared to 
say so during my life, but I shall at least say so when dying, 
and when dead. And that this may be known, I am making 
and writing this memorial to serve as a witness of the truth 
toall who see it and read it, if they care so to do.” 

The two clergy perhaps read far enough beyond the grey 
cover to realise that their friend’s manuscript could not 
safely be published. At any rate nothing more was heard of 
it till 1785, when Thériot brought it to the notice of Voltaire ; 
and it was not till 1762 (by which time 100 manuscript copies 
of the Testament were said to be circulating in Paris) that 
the latter thought the time ripe, in his campaign against 
“l'Infame,” to print an extract from it, under the title of 
Extrait des sentiments du Curé Meslier ; and at the end he 
added a note: ‘‘ This is an accurate précis of the folio Testa- 
ment of Jean Meslier. The reader can judge how valuable is 
the evidence of a priest who prays God for pardon on his 
deathbed. (Dated) March 15th, 1742.” (This ante-dating 
seems to have been a deliberate piece of mystification ; there 
are other instances in Voltaire’s works.) Within six months 
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of this publication a second edition of 5000 copies was called 
for, and many subsequent reprints appeared, encour 
rather than hindered by the fact that the Testament Was 
placed _on the Index, and publicly burnt by order of the 
Paris Parlement. Holbach also issued a selection calle 
Bons Sens du Curé Meslier, in 1772, and Sylvain Maréchal 
(who included the writer in his Dictionnaire des Athées) g 
Catéchisme du Curé Meslier, in 1789. Meanwhile the 199 
manuscript copies of the whole work had disappeared, and 
it was not till 1862 that a lucky find in Holland enable 
“ Rudolph Charles” (R. C. d’Ablaing van Giessenburg) to 
publish a complete edition of it, in the interests of the Dutch 
Rationalist movement, in 1864. 

Voltaire wrote to d’Alembert, whom he was reproachin 
for not sufficiently pushing the sale of his Eztrait in Paris, 
that the Testament as a whole was “ too long, too boring, and 
indeed too revolting ” for publication, and that the Extrait 
contained all that was worth reading in the original. It was 
written, he told Helvétius, in ‘‘ cab-horse style,” but it “ hit 
the nail on the head.” He therefore revised Meslier’s 
writing so thoroughly that Beuchot included the Eztrait in 
his edition of Voltaire’s works, and Quérard (in his Super- 
cheries littéraires) calls Meslier auteur supposé ; and he con- 
centrated on Meslier’s attack on miracles, which forms only 
one section of the complete work. To a modern reader the 
whole book is a surprise. That it should have been written 
by a curé who passed for orthodox, and whose every thought 
belied every act of his ministry ; that it should have been 
written when Montesquieu and Voltaire were publishing 
their Juvenilia, and a generation before the Rationalist 
movement of the mid-eighteenth century; and that it 
should strike so at the roots of the whole social and religious 
system of its time ;—all this can hardly fail to make the 
Testament of Jean Meslier remarkable even in a remarkable 
century. 

We know so little of the man that we cannot be sure how 
his mind was influenced. He says in his Avant-propos that 
he took Orders for family reasons, and against his inclina- 
tions. “From my earliest youth,” he writes, ‘I have had 
suspicions of the errors and abuses which are the cause of 
such great evils in the world. The older and wiser I have 
grown, the more I have realised how blind and bad men are; 
the more I have recognised the vanity of their superstitions, 
and the injustice of their methods of government.” A mis 
placed talent and an unhappy temperament, we can infer, 
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helped to sour Meslier’s mind. But what of the learned works 
that his parishioners saw him studying? When the two 
friends who buried him made an inventory of his effects they 
found only a few books: the Vulgate, Moréri, Montaigne, 
sme Fathers, Fénelon’s Traité sur Peaistence de Dieu, and 
Tournemine’s Réflexions sur l’ Athéisme, with Meslier’s neat 
gmnotations in the margin. But somehow he must have 
procured many other books. The footnotes to the Testament 
wntain references to Pliny, Ovid, Juvenal, Tacitus, Plutarch, 
Diodorus, Strabo, Lucretius, Lucian and Seneca among 
ancient authors; to Jerome, Origen, Augustine, Justin 
Martyr, Theodoret, Lactantius, Hilary, Ambrose, Basil, and 
Bernard among the Fathers; as well as to Josephus, Com- 
mines, Aquinas, Richelieu’s Réflexions politiques, la Bruyére, 
and Pascal. He used, besides, a number of seventeenth and 
eighteenth century historical and scientific works—a history 
of Rome, another of the Council of Trent, a historical 
dictionary, a Vies des Saintes, d’Avily’s Nouveau thedtre du 
monde, Annales de Hollande et de Pologne, Journal historique, 
Supplément des Etats, Salut de l Europe en 1694, Récherche de la 
vrité, and a few more. Many of these books he seems to have 
used less as sources of arguments than as stores of illus- 
trations; and his method of quoting them shows little 
historical or scientific criticism. His own independent line 
of thought seems to have been influenced mainly by his 
constant reading of Montaigne, and by his dissatisfaction 
with the orthodox defence of Catholic theology as he found it 
in Fénelon and other popular apologists. It is recorded that 
during a visit to Paris in 17238, and when dining with a Jesuit 
acquaintance, Pére Bassier, he remarked to one of the guests, 
who was scoffing at religion, that “it didn’t require much 
intelligence to make fun of religion, but that it required a 
good deal to support and defend it.” He himself, it is clear, 
had long ago abandoned the defence, and the complete dis- 
illusionment both of his life and of his faith had driven him 
to write down the bare truth, as he saw it—to save his self- 
respect, if he could not save his soul. 

Since it is as a historical witness that Meslier is chiefly 
quoted, it will:-be best to deal first with that side of his 
Testament. He had been impressed all his life, as we have 
learnt from his Preface, by “the miseries of this sinful 
world,” and particularly by the unhappy lot of the poor. 
He was writing, it will be remembered, of a generation which 
still felt the effects of Louis XIV.’s tyranny—of his wars, his 
taxes, and his disregard for the interests of the common 
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people. The oppressive régime of the governing Classes 
cette détestable politique, he believes to be the root of all eyj_ 
of hatred, of superstition, of vain ceremonies, of class gis. 
tinctions, and of the whole conspiracy, under the cover g 
** divine law,”’ to sacrifice this life to the next. 

*“* Are you surprised, poor people,” he cries, “ that you 
have so much evil and so much pain to lament in your lives} 
It is because you, and you alone, like the labourers in th 
parable, bear the burden and heat of the day ; it is becaus 
you, and those like you, carry on your backs the whole load 
of the State—not only your Kings and princes, your princi 
tyrants, but all the nobility too, all the clergy, all the mo 
all the lawyers, all the soldiers, all the tax-gatherers, all the 
excise officers, and in fact all the idlers and useless people in 
the world.” Samuel’s warning against kings, he maintains, 
was never better justified than to-day, ‘“‘ when Kings, and 
even Queens, behave like little gods, making themselye 
absolute masters of everything. . . . They leave nothi 
undone to acquire all the gold and silver that their subjects 
possess ”?; and he goes on to describe that taxation system 
which had been the admitted disgrace of the French goven- 
ment two centuries before the Revolution swept it away; 
and to describe it in terms which show a close knowledge of 
the grievances of his peasant parishioners. Indeed the state 
of things seems to him so bad that he breaks out intoa 
denunciation which reminds us more of Juvenal than of 
Samuel, and shows how narrow the line may be between a 
prophet and a satirist. ‘‘ Our painters,” he says, “‘ deceive 
themselves when they represent devils as horrible and 
frightful monsters : so do your preachers, when they describe 
them in their sermons as being utterly ugly, hideous, and 
deformed. They ought rather to represent them as resem- 
bling those fine nobles and gentlemen, those handsome dames 
and young ladies, whom you can see any day, so expensively 
dressed, so smartly turned out, so well curled and powdered 
and scented, sparkling with gold and silver and precious 
stones. These are your real he-devils and she-devils : they, 
and none else, are your arch-enemies, the authors of your 
greatest ills.” 

But Meslier is not content with denunciation. His anger 
against official and social injustice springs from the same 
root as Rousseau’s, fifty years later—his belief in the 
essential equality of men; though he is far from showing 
Rousseau’s faith in their essential goodness. And the most 
interesting passages of the Testament, for political science, 
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gre those in which he sketches his Utopia. “ In the eyes of 
nature,” he writes, “‘ all men are equal. They have all the 
gme right to live and move upon the earth, to enjoy their 
natural liberty, and to share the produce of the ground, so 
jmg as they work usefully for the provision of what is 
yecessary and beneficial for life.”” He admits that men must 
live in society, and therefore some of them be subordinate to 
gthers; ‘‘ but this subordination must be fair and rightly 
poportioned, that is to say, it must not exalt some too high 
and debase others too low ; it must not give too much to one 
dass, and leave too little for another ; it must not put all the 
benefits and pleasures on one side, and on the other side all 
the pains, all the cares, all the discomforts, and all the dis- 
appointments. Such a state of dependence and sub- 
ordination would be manifestly unjust, and odious, and 
entrary to natural law.’”’ And from this position he is led 
on to a communistic view of society, which has some scat- 
tered parallels in the literature of the eighteenth century, 
and in the last days of the French Revolution, but which 
was not to be put into political practice until two hundred 
years later. ‘* Another abuse almost universally authorised 
isthe private ownership of the produce and riches of the soil. 
Instead of this, men ought to share and to enjoy them in 
common—all those, I mean, who live in the same place or 
the same district. All the men and women of one city or 
town or village or parish ought to form a single family, and 
regard each other as brothers and sisters, children of the 
same father and mother; and therefore feel it their duty to 
love one another like brothers and sisters, and to live together 
peaceably in community, eating the same or similar food, 
and being all equally well clothed and housed and bedded and 
shod. They should also all apply themselves to the business 
of all, that is, to work, or to some other honest and useful 
employment, each following his own profession, or doing 
whatever it is most necessary or convenient that he should 
do, according to the time or season, or the need of this thing 
orthat: and all this should be done under the guidance, not 
of men who might be ambitious to dominate and tyrannise 
over the rest, but of the wisest and best-intentioned men, 
whose object would be the advancement and maintenance 
of the public good.” 

With that vision of the little parish of Etrépigny and But 
“come down from heaven,” we must leave the political part 
of the T'estament, and pass to the theological. 

It was not an unusual thing in the eighteenth century, 
Vou. XXVI.—No. 2 10 
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when bishoprics and abbeys went to noblemen’s sons unfit 
for the army, or to royal nominees, for dignitaries of the 





Church to have no zeal for their profession or faith in thei 
creed. But the position of a country curé, particularly if he 
was a congruiste, drawing only a small proportion of the 
parish tithe, was so bad that no one would willingly take jt 
up without religious conviction. Towards the end of the 
century there were priests who welcomed the Revolution as 
an opportunity to renounce their profession: but many of 
them did it less from loss of faith than from need of a wife, 
Before the middle of the century, when some of them became 
involved in the movement of thought led by the “ philoso. 
phers ” and the “ encyclopedists,” few of the parish clergy 
were likely to quarrel with their creed. If they had doubts, 
what could they do? It is a difficult enough problem fo 
a modern clergyman, in a society which makes less distinction 
between the clerical and lay professions, and has more respect 
for a man who sacrifices his prospects to his convictions, 
But in those days “* once a priest ” meant “ always a priest”; 
in that Church personal beliefs were thought less important 
than professional competence ; and Jean Meslier did what 
most men would have done in his position—went on doing 
work in which he had entirely ceased to believe. The pecu- 
liarity of his case was the completeness with which he had 
ceased to believe. There is no “ penumbra ”’ in his thought, 
no reservation in his denials ; he has swung right round from 
orthodoxy through agnosticism to atheism. Yet this too 
was easier for a Catholic priest, whose work was done imper- 
sonally through the sacraments, than it is for a Protestant 
clergyman, whose sermons are a constant drain on his per- 
sonal convictions. Anyhow Meslier’s conscience would not 
be quieted. He would have preferred to speak out to his 
parishioners, he says, before his death, and to “ disabuse 
them of the vain errors in which they have had the unhappr 
ness to be born and to live.” But he was afraid of ecclesias- 
tical censure ; and he must have guessed that part of what 
he had to say would be too shocking, and part too difficult, 
to produce any effect upon simple and superstitious minds. 
And so he wrote it all down—logically, pitilessly, rather 
wordily, with the rhetoric and repetitions of a preacher, to 
salve his own conscience, and in the hope that at some time 
someone might understand. 

He begins ruthlessly. Catholicism is no truer than any 
other “ false religion.” It is just a means to dupe the poor 
and ignorant in the interests of the rich and powerful. He 
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has always hated his clerical duties, “especially all those 
dolatrous and superstitious sayings of mass, those vain and 
fidiculous administrations of sacraments,” that he had been 





ibliged to perform. He hopes for an enlightenment of the 
ple, by those who will attack superstition, revolt 
inst tyranny, and teach men that “in order to perfect 
themselves in the arts necessary to Society, which should be 
the principal employment of their lives, they have only to 
follow the light of human reason, and to put their trust in 
natural morality, not in supernatural religion.” 

“ All religions are composed of error, illusion and impos- 
ture.” They are all, in Montaigne’s phrase, Brides @ 
ywaue, fit only for the ignorant and foolish. Heaven and 
hell are fables. ‘‘ Let us live soberly, peaceably, contentedly if 
we can, and make the best of this life ; for death, which puts 
an end to life, also puts an end to all consciousness, and every 
snsation of good and evil.” 

After this preface the book falls into eight parts, each of 
which is given up to a separate “ proof of the vanity and 
falseness of religions.” 

The first proof is that every religion was invented by 
men to make government easier. ‘‘ The ancients turned their 
emperors and great men into gods.” Every idolatry, from 
“Ninus first King of the Assyrians onwards,” originated in 
the political needs of rulers. But this policy, our author 
shrewdly observes, was doomed to failure; for the attempt 
to turn a man into a god, to establish a state religion on an 
anthropomorphic basis, is in flat contradiction with the truer 
rligious instinct that attributes to God the properties which 
men lack, not those which they possess. 

The second proof is drawn from the armoury of ortho- 
doxy: it is the argument from miracles turned inside out. 
The Catholic apologist may have to admit that the good 
results of Christianity are parallelled in other religions ; but 
he insists that the Biblical miracles are unique. Yet “ the 
miracles of Paganism,” says Meslier, “‘ are for the most part 
reported by a number of serious historians well known and 
highly estimated in their time; whereas those of early 
Christianity are reported only by ignorant men, and persons 
of low origin.”” Were the Gospels, he wonders, really written 
by the Evangelists whose names they bear? Were their 
authors credible witnesses ? May not the records have been 
corrupted or falsified, as Jerome says happened to the MSS. 
of the Old Testament ? The Gospels, so far from bearing the 
marks of inspiration, are full of “* faults, errors and imperfec- 
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tions.” They are written in bad style, and are full of contyy, 
dictions—as, for instance, in their account of the geneal 
and birth of Christ, the chronology of the Ministry, the Lag 
Supper, the Resurrection appearances, and the Ascension 
Besides, the Bible teaches many things unworthy of a 
inspired book—blood-sacrifices, favouritism, frivolous mira. 
cles, misdirection of justice, and soon. This line of argument 
is driven home by others which have become equally familig 
in the later literature of the subject: as that so-calle 
miracles can be done by bad men to prove error as easily ag 
by good men to prove truth; or that the “ miracles of the 
saints ” curiously resemble those of the heathen—“ both of 
them originate from the same principle of errors, illusions, 
and lies.”’ 

Meslier ends this part of his treatise by widening the 
issue. The Christian miracles, even assuming their reality, 
did no permanent good: the Christian scheme of Redemp. 
tion, in which they play so large a part, is a failure, for “men 
become more vicious and wicked every day, and the worldis 
flooded with vices and iniquities.”’ After all, would God heal 
a few diseased bodies, and do nothing for all the diseased 
souls ? Would He resuscitate a few dead people, and con 
demn millions to eternal damnation ? The one great miracle 
that might have saved the world, He has left undone. “ The 
first miracle of all, the greatest and most glorious for God, 
the most necessary and advantageous for men, would cer- 
tainly have been to heal them really of all the maladies and 
infirmities of their souls—their vices and their evil passions, 
The first, finest and greatest of his miracles would have been 
to make all men wise and perfect both in body and mind: it 
would have been to sanctify and save them all, and to make 
them perfectly happy in heaven. That, undoubtedly, my- 
Christ-worshipping friends, is the first and finest, the most 
glorious and advantageous, the chief and most necessary 
miracle of all, that your so-called divine Christ ought to have 
done.” 

The third proof is drawn from the character of the Old 
Dispensation. The evidence of the so-called divine visions 
and revelations of the Old Testament, Meslier maintains, 
would be laughed out of court in real life. It is incredible 
that God should really have picked out the Jews to be His 
chosen people. The promises alleged to have been made 
to them have never been fulfilled. The sacrificial system 
ordained in the Old Testament is cruel as well as futile. How 
could a perfectly good and wise God command practices that 
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gused so much pain to animals? For Meslier feels very 
strongly, as against “‘ our neo-Cartesians,” that animals can 
el pain; and knowing how callously his peasants treat their 
beasts, he makes a moving appeal, too long to quote here, for 
kindness to animals. 

This line of thought takes him further. If it can give 
God no pleasure to see his choicest creations slaughtered in 
fis honour, ‘‘ how is it that our Christ-worshippers are so 
mad and blind as to think that they are doing honour and 
ving pleasure to their God the Father, when they offer and 
resent unto Him every day His divine Son, as a memorial 
of his shameful and miserable hanging and death upon a 
oss? What folly it is for our Christians to believe that 
their God the Father should have refused to make His peace 
with men otherwise than by the punishment and Death of 
His divine Son ! ” 

For his fourth proof Meslier recurs to the prophecies of 
the Old Testament, and carries on the argument to those of 
the New.. The former have never come true: their authors, 
if not impostors, were evidently “ visionaries and fanatics.” 
The prophecies of the New Testament are equally delusive. 
Christ will deliver us from our sins? But absolution (unlike 
medical healing) leaves us, not saints, but sinners. Or, if we 
ourselves are to blame for this, is it not mockery to speak of 
“one perfect and sufficient sacrifice’? ? Christianity has 
indeed made salvation more difficult than it was under the 
Old Dispensation. What of Christ’s assurances of Divine 

support ? What Christian dare “‘ take no thought for the 
morrow,” or rely upon the promise “ask and ye shall 
obtain” ? Has faith ever “‘ removed mountains” ? The 
whole Church has been praying, for a thousand years or 
more, for the conversion of sinners, the extirpation of heresy, 
the spirit of wisdom, and so on—in vain. And Meslier will 
have no evasion of the issue. To interpret these promises and 
prophecies allegorically, as St Paul did, is to make nonsense 
of them. One could get as many spiritual truths, by this 
method, he remarks, out of the sayings and adventures of 
Don Quixote. 

The fifth proof attacks the heart of Catholic theology. 
Meslier considers Trinitarianism indistinguishable from Tri- 
theism. And he goes on to speculate, in a passage which is 
pethaps excused by its naiveté, as to why “ eternal genera- 
tion” should have produced only “One Son”; why the 
second or third Persons of the Trinity should be childless ; 
and why, whereas the heathen religions worship persons who, 
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at least, rendered great public services, our “ God and Christ, 
worshippers ”’ (Deichristicoles) attribute divinity to “a map 
of no account, who had neither talent nor intelligence no 
knowledge nor tact, and whom the world utterly despise 





. a madman, a miserable fanatic, a miserable rogue (un 
malheureux pendard).” Meslier can see nothing in Christy 
teachings but “the thoughts and fancies of a fanatic ”, 
nothing in the early Church but “a sect of low and despic. 
able people who blindly followed ” this fanatical teaching, 
and nothing in the Mass but an idolatry similar to that of 
heathen savages, who “ eat the gods that they adore” ;— 
where, too, the objects of reverence are “‘ small and feeble 
images of dough, baked between two iron plates, consecrated 
in four words by the priests, and carefully preserved in boxes 
for fear they may be eaten by mice.” And to imagine that 
a priest, who cannot make a fly or a worm, should be able to 
make God! Here the intensity of Meslier’s resentment 
against a superstition to which it was his duty to subscribe 
every day turns him once more into a satirist. Nor can he 
find any escape from the Creed and the Mass in the moral 
teaching of Christ. He is offended by the saying that “ the 
lust of the eye ” is equivalent to adultery ; by the command 
to “turn the other cheek,” to ‘* bear the cross,” and to 
*“ resist not evil.” ‘*‘ Did Don Quixote himself ever say any- 
thing more extravagant ? ” 

The sixth proof is that “the Christian religion allows, 
approves, and authorises a number of abuses contrary to 
justice, to right reason, and to good government ”’; and he 
instances six of these. The first is “‘ the enormous dis- 
proportion one sees everywhere between the different states 
and conditions of men”; and it is in this connection that 
there occurs the attack on the nobility and governing classes 
which has already been quoted. The second abuse is the 
existence of so many idle and useless persons, especially 
bishops, abbés, priors, canons, monks and nuns. Look, he 
says, at the wealth and power of the monasteries! “ It isa 
crying injustice that these idlers, lazy-bodies, and useless 
people should consume the food that ought only to go to 
honest workers.”” The common labourer with one stroke of 
his hoe does more for the public good than all the prayers of 
all the priests. The third abuse is the private ownership of 
land, instead of common ownership by families or village 
communities ; with this idea we have already dealt. The 
fourth is the existence of social distinctions, especially the 
gulf which divides the small “ privileged ” class from the 
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mass of the “ unprivileged.” It will be remembered that in 
france before the Revolution the whole of the professional 
snd middle classes, as well as the working class—in all, well 
over 90 per cent. of the population—were “ unprivileged.” 
Weslier’s fifth abuse, evidently founded upon his parish 
aperience, but none the less remarkable, is the indissolu- 
tility of marriage. Marriages should be made and unmade 
itwill. It is the only way to escape the tyranny, quarrelling, 
md unhappiness to which the present system gives rise. 
Meslier seems to regard marriage as part of the institution of 
private property, for it is here that he introduces his theory 
of communistic ownership which we have already quoted. 
The sixth abuse is the tyranny of kings and princes, especially 
in the matter of taxation. Louis XIV., “le Grand,” was 
t only in war and crime, and his increase of the taxes has 
left an intolerable burden on the poor—a burden which the 
Church does nothing to lighten, while it backs up the mur- 
derous tyranny of the crown. Here Meslier is summarising 
a book entitled Salut de ’ Europe en 1694—a reminder that 
ithers besides Vauban (in his Dime Royale) were moved by 
the miseries of Louis XIV.’s later years to protest against 
his system of Government—and he is anticipating the judg- 
ment of most modern historians on the rule of the Grand 
Monarque. Meslier, indeed, does not stop here. In a passage 
which occurs near the end of the Testament, but which must 
have been inspired rather by the close of Louis XIV.’s reign 
than by the opening of Louis XV.’s, he is frankly tyrannicide. 
“Where,” he cries, ‘“‘ are Brutus and Cassius? Where are 
the noble murderers of Caligula, and of so many others? .. . 
Or where, at least, are our own Jacques Cléments and 
Ravaillacs (the murderers of Henri III. and Henri IV.) ? 
Why are there no longer heroic murderers of tyrants like 
these? Why are they not still alive in our days, to strike 
down or to stab all these detestable monsters, enemies of the 
human race, and so to deliver the peoples from their 
tyranny ?”’ Meslier may have learned these sentiments 
from the library of his Jesuit acquaintance, Pére Bassier. 
No Gallican churchman could have thought them other than 
blasphemy. 
_ Itis, then, the connivance of the Church in the ideas and 
institutions of the ancien régime which constitutes, in Meslier’s 
eyes, the sixth disproof of its divine origin. The seventh 
proof (or disproof) goes to the root of the whole matter. All 
the claims of religion, that whole alliance of Church and 
State from which the six ‘‘ abuses” spring, are founded upon 
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the belief in a good, wise, omnipotent and perfect God; byt 
this belief is the profoundest error of all. Meslier is not tp 
be put aside by the apparent universality of belief in Gog, 








He counters it from his own experience of the common 
people. He finds everywhere, below the surface of religious 
conformity, an instinctive repugnance to religious belief 
““It is evident enough,” he says, “from the customs an 
conduct of ordinary men and women, that most of then, 
though they are more regular in their religious duties [than 
their pagan ancestors], are hardly more convinced of the 
truth of their religion. And those of them who have some 
intelligence and common sense, however little it may be, and 
however ignorant they may remain in other matters, never 
fail to suspect and realise in some fashion the vanity and 
falsity of what they are made to believe about religion, In 
fact it is only, as it were, under compulsion, and against the 
grain, and in contradiction to their own lights, their om 
reason, and their own feelings, that they believe, or force 
themselves to believe, what they are taught. .. . The 
natural man feels a secret repugnance and hostility to it.” 
Nor are the common arguments for the existence of God 
such as to force consent. The beauty and order of Nature 
do not prove the existence of a Creator; there are all kinds 
of difficulties in the argument, which demand at least 
suspension of judgment. How, for instance, is one to con- 
ceive the relationship between a material creation and an 
immaterial Creator ? Might not Nature have created itself? 
Or might it not have existed from eternity, self-constituting, 
self-contained, like “2 + 2 = 4,” an étre éternel of matter 
underlying all its forms and changes ? How could anything 
be created out of nothing? How could time have been 
created, or space, or motion? How can one conceive the 
relation of the unique God to the infinite variety of Nature? 
“How can we suppose that He takes pleasure in forming 
these poor little insects, only to see them suffer, and to let 
them be crushed under our feet ? ” 
Nor, if the argument be shifted to the spiritual world, is 
the case any better. What reality can there be in the 
Christian’s “contact with God”? Or how can anyone 
reconcile the belief in an almighty, wise, and good God with 
the present state of the world? If a father, who could mule 
his family, ruled it so; if a doctor, who could heal his 
patients, healed them so—what should we say of him? 1, 
if it is all men’s fault, why does not God make His wil 
clearly known? Meslier can, indeed, see no escape from his 
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negative conclusion; no answer to the argument that the 
illsand defects of Nature, and the sins and errors of mankind, 
disprove the existence of any being whom we can rightly call 





“ eighth and last proof shows the absurdity and 
sity of accepted views about the immortality of the soul. 
On this subject Meslier cites and refutes the arguments of 
the Recherche de la vérité. Soul and body, he believes, 
gre a single whole, growing, changing, failing and dying 
together. He quotes Lucretius against Descartes. Neither 
Moses nor the prophets nor Pliny believed in immortality. 
But in any case we cannot call in a new life to redress the 
balance of the old. Our present experience is all that we 
ean count upon, and it is enough. This life as we know it, 
this mélange confus de bien et de mal, is the standing disproof 
of the belief in God. 

The concluding paragraph of the Testament is consistent 
with this line of argument, and characteristic of its author’s 
most pessimistic mood. ‘‘ Let men think what they like, 
and judge as they like; let them say what they like, and act 
as they like in this world: it is no matter tome. They may 
arrange matters as they will, they may govern themselves 
as they please ; they may be wise or they may be foolish, 
they may be good or they may be bad, they may say what- 
ever they like about me, and do whatever they wish with 
me, when I am dead: it hardly troubles me at all. Already 
I take very little part in worldly affairs. The dead, who I 
am so soon to join, have nothing to disturb them, nothing 
to trouble them. I shall finish, then, with this word 
‘nothing’ (rien): I am almost nothing now; soon I shall 
be nothing at all.” 

This strange book gives rise to many reflections. The 
most obvious is that the grounds of the controversy between 
belief and unbelief have changed very little in 200 years. 
The historical origins of religion, the credibility of miracles, 
the doctrine of sacrifice and redemption, the prophecies and 
promises of Scripture, the dogma of the Trinity, the Divinity 
of Christ, the sins of the Church, belief in God, and im- 
mortality ; these are still debatable issues, some of them 
among learned men and thinkers, all of them to the popular 
apologetics of Victoria Park. Nor does it appear, although 
our materials are richer, and our methods more accurate, 
that we are much nearer an orthodox solution of these 
problems than was Jean Meslier. To him organised religion 
was the creation of tyrants who wished to keep their subjects 
Vou. XXVI.—No. 2 10* 
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in order; to modern anthropology its origin is inextricably | peslier | 
bound up with all kinds of savage rites and social taboos in tl 
What is the gain? Biblical criticism has made it clearer | yp faith 
how the miracle stories assumed their present shape; byt attempt 


has not the case against miracles been essentially the same ible 
ever since men read the Bible in the light of common experi. aufficien 
ence, and with the same intelligence that they apply t) 
other books? The sacrificial element in the doctrine gf : 
Redemption is still a stumbling-block, which we evade rather } fyndec 


than abolish by moralising explanations. The prophecies of ychol 
the Old Testament have, indeed, ceased to be a matter of fs an 
serious concern to any but a few Second Adventists, and the } and fai 


preacher of an annual sermon before the University of | qaims. 
Oxford. But is not the failure of the Church to secure the 
promises of the New Testament just as crucial an argument } for ow 
as it was in Meslier’s time ? The doctrine of the Trinity we } gould 1 
have practically shelved as a piece of obscure Greek meta- 
physics; and the Divinity of Christ, which has taken its } the tes 
place in modern apologetics, is so moralised and pragmatised 
and mystified that it has almost ceased to have any agreed 
meaning among Christians. It may indeed fairly be said | “tyrn 
that the Church of the twentieth century shows more } morro 
sympathy for the wrongs of the poor than that of the | remair 
eighteenth. But the mass of the common people are now } foynd 
outside it, whereas then they were inside. The moral | the w 
education of the nation depends more and more upon a | pot de 
hundred non-religious or semi-religious influences which did | the w 
not exist in Meslier’s time. ‘‘ There are no atheists nowa- | jp suc 
days,” one commonly hears. But does not this mean that | a. be; 
the idea of God has so changed and widened its content that | ordin; 
every believer in a “ Life-force,”’ in a ‘“* Power-that-on-the- | oyp r 
whole-makes-for-good,”’ or, indeed, in any kind of “ uplift” | is hu 
that he considers worth living for, can call himself a theist? | |ooke 
Most of us, perhaps, still hold to the belief in immortality; | ness, 
but not with our minds, which cannot make any consistent | he ar 
or credible idea of it ; only with our fears and our desires. make 

If, then, the question be asked, Why do we disagree with | not f 
Meslier ? the answer seems to be, not that we have found | over 
satisfactory answers to the difficulties which made him a0 | powe 
atheist, but that a state of mind is now common in which | Mes}; 
these difficulties do not seem to require an answer. When | than 
Meslier discovered (as he believed) the political origin of | work 
religion, he could no longer regard it as a divine revelation. | and: 
Nowadays it is commonly said that the Divine revelation } long 
is somehow mediated by the human institution. When } grad 
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Meslier guessed that the Christian miracle-stories had grown 
yp in the same way as those of the Pagan religions, he lost 
his faith in the supernatural character of Christianity ; we 
attempt to save the supernatural by making it the highest 

ible expression of the natural; if a natural cure is 

ufficiently wonderful and edifying, we may call it a 
miracle. Meslier was shocked by the Jewish sacrifices, and 
ould not reconcile the Christian scheme of redemption 
founded on them with the belief in a good God. We have 

ychologised the Redemption, and turned the Atonement 
into an inoffensive ‘‘ at-one-ment.”’ Meslier thought the sin 
and failures of the Church sufficient to disprove its divine 
aims. We are less sensitive to sin, and more inclined to 
daim for the Church the tolerant judgement that we expect 
for ourselves. Meslier ceased to be a Trinitarian, when he 
could no longer believe in the doctrine of the Trinity ; he 
ceased to be a Christian, when he could no longer agree with 
the teaching of the Sermon on the Mount. We do not, as 
atule, attach any clear meaning to the doctrine of the 

Trinity; and though we suppose that Christ told us to 
“turn the other cheek,” and to “‘ take no thought for the 
morrow,” we give such commands no valid sense; yet we 
remain professing Christians and Trinitarians. When Meslier 
found it difficult to understand how God could have created 
the world, he suspended judgment. Modern science does 
not deny the possibility of divine creation; but it describes 
the waste, cruelty, and blindness of natural development 
in such terms that we can, at best, only conceive the Creator 
as being partially or progressively wise and good in the 
ordinary meaning of those terms. But does this trouble 
our modern believers? They seem to argue that if man 
is humane, God is acquitted of cruelty. When Meslier 
looked round at society as he knew it, at war, and sick- 
ness, and the oppressive extremes of poverty or wealth, 
he argued that no decent human being who had power to 
make things better would let them go on as they were—no, 

not for the sake of any supposed ultimate triumph of good 

over evil. But the Being who was supposed to have the 
power, and whom men called God, did not intervene. So 

Meslier could no longer believe in a God who showed less 
than human pity and justice. He became an atheist. The 
world as we know it is trying to abolish war, and disease, 

and the excesses of poverty and wealth ; and if Christians no 
longer feel Meslier’s difficulty it is perhaps because their 

gradual improvement of society seems to make up for, or to 
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take the place of, the divine indifference. Instead of claim. 
ing for themselves a philanthropy which is God’s, they 
attribute to God a philanthropy which is man’s. He touches 
the hem of their garment, and virtue comes out of them, | 
it not a natural corollary that, whereas Meslier, looking at 
the soul disinterestedly, can find no rational argument for its 
immortality, the modern believer, with no better argument 
to offer, but doing (as he thinks) so much of God’s work iy 
the world, and buoyed up by the sense of this delegated 
divinity, is confident that he is immortal ? 

There has, then, been a great change in the attitude of 
the average believer towards the creed and claims of the 
Church since Meslier’s time. But the change has not bee 
due to the elucidation and proof of the assertions contained 
in the creed, or to the growth of a conviction that the claims 
of the Church are justified. It has rather been due to the 
provision of supplements to and substitutes for the historical 
Christian faith. Increasing wealth and social betterment, 
education and culture, a wider outlook and more varied 
interests, and, above all, the new ministry and sacraments of 
State philanthropy and social reform, have made religion 
only one of the higher interests, only one of the influences for 
the regeneration of the world, only one of the ways in which 
a man can “ save his soul.” The inevitable result is that most 
Christians no longer feel the urgency of the problems that 
tormented Meslier, and that still trouble those who ques- 
tion as he did. So long as they are “ doing their job,” 
“living up to their lights,” and helping an occasional lame 
dog over a stile; so long as they are Sunday Church-goers, 
and think that Christ was a very good man ;—they can call 
themselves Christians, while they need have no clear con- 
viction of the truths for which Christianity has historically 
stood. 

It may be that it is better for Christian dogma thus to 
disperse in a fog of “‘ mysticism ” and humanitarianism than 
to be blown to bits by explosive rationalism. Perhaps in any 
case the religion of the future will be nothing but “ morality 
touched by emotion.” But the power of the old faith, till 
Meslier and others like him disputed it, was that it com- 
manded the mind as well as the emotions, that it seemed to 
be demonstrable by the rule of reason as well as adorable to 
the moral sense. If and when it fails in this respect, no reli- 
gion deserves, and no religion will long retain, the allegiance 
of intelligent men. It is healthier for the soul, and better for 
religion, that those who hold the Church’s historic faith in 
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christ “should profess and call themselves Christians ”’ ; 
and that those who cannot hold it should recognise the 
fact, and work out their own salvation under another creed. 
It is healthier for the soul, and better for religion, that those 
who are convinced of the existence of a good and wise God 
should join in divine worship ; and that those who cannot 
convince themselves of it should reconstruct their faith on a 
new basis. There is more hope for the discovery of truth, 
and for the building up of character, in the clash of genuine 
belief and unbelief, than in the “reverent agnosticism” which 
is the agreed compromise of so much modern religion. 


J. M. THOMPSON. 


OXFORD. 








JOHN WOOLMAN: MYSTIC AND 
REFORMER. 


MURIEL KENT. 


“Whoever rightly advocates the cause of some, thereby promotes the 
good of the whole.” —John Woolman. 


More than fifty years ago Whittier wrote an Introduction 
to the Journal of John Woolman, bringing to his study of 
the saintly Quaker all the sympathy of a kindred mind and 
faith ; and quoting William Ellery Channing’s praise of this 
little-known autobiography as “the sweetest and purest 
in the language. He wished to see it placed within the reach 
of all classes of readers; it was not a light to be hidden 
under the bushel of a sect.” 1 The writings of this early 
apostle of abolition in America have been introduced to 
English readers, outside the Quaker community, by two 
editions of the Journal and “* Remarks on Sundry Subjects,” 
published in recent years. 

But Woolman’s writings were known and appreciated by 
Charles Lamb and his circle at the end of the eighteenth 
century. Charles Lloyd introduced the Journal to Lamb, 
who “‘ loved Quakerism in the books of Penn and Woolman,” 
and always felt the attraction of their simple and ‘austere 
creed. Crabb Robinson, too, noted in his Diary of 1824 that 
he had been reading the Journal. 


“* An illiterate tailor, he writes in a style of the most 
exquisite purity and grace. . . . His religion was love. 
His whole existence and all his passions were love. 
one could venture to impute to his creed, and not to his 
personal character, the delightful frame of mind he 
exhibited, one could not hesitate to be a convert. His 
Christianity is most inviting—it is fascinating.” 

1 The Journal of John Woolman, 1871. Headley Press. 
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John Woolman was born at Northampton, West Jersey, 
in the year 1720, of devout Quaker parents, and his mind 
was inclined to spiritual things even in childhood. When, in 
his thirty-sixth year, he felt “‘a motion of love” to write 
down the experiences of his life, he recalled both the peace 
which filled him on reading of the Heavenly City in the Book 
of Revelation; and also the pain and horror which had 
overcome him, as a boy, after he had wantonly killed a 
mother-bird—the first awakening of his extraordinary ten- 
derness towards all living creatures. Between the ages of 
sixteen and eighteen he became, according to his own account, 
led away to youthful follies, alternating with “ sorrow and 
confusion”? of spirit, till he emerged from this period of conflict 
into a strong conviction that 


‘* All the cravings of sense must be governed by a 
Divine principle; . . . that true religion consisted in an 
inward life, wherein the heart doth love and reverence 
God the Creator, and learns to exercise true patience and 
goodness; . . . that as the mind was moved by an in- 
ward principle to love God as an invisible, incomprehen- 
sible Being, so, by the same principle, it was moved to 
love Him in all His manifestations in the visible world ; 
.... I found no narrowness respecting sects and 
opinions, but believed that sincere, upright-hearted 
people, in every society, who truly love God, were 
accepted of Him.” 


At this time Woolman learned that his soul was fed by 
solitude and that it was the safest course ‘‘ to keep these 
things sealed up in his own breast.’’ Meanwhile he was living 
at home and worked on his father’s plantation. But in his 
twenty-first year—‘* having had schooling pretty well for a 
planter ”—he went to keep shop and do accounts for a baker 
in Mount Holly, New Jersey, five miles from his home. He 
lived alone at the shop, and here his old companions soon 
found him out, expecting to find him as much inclined for 
“vanities as before. It was a time of trial and difficulty ; 
“asea of conflicts with which no person was fully acquainted, 
... but every trial was a fresh incitement to give myself 
up wholly to the service of God. . . .” 

Woolman’s growth in the practice of prayer and of that 
state which he called ‘inward stillness’ enabled him to 
respond to a vocation from which his natural modesty and 
timidity shrank. When he was twenty-two his employer, 
Wishing to sell a woman-slave, bade Woolman write the bill 
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of sale. The purchaser was waiting; and Woolman de. 
scribes the effect of this sudden demand on his sensitive 
conscience : 


“Though I felt uneasy at the thoughts of writing an 
instrument of slavery for one of my fellow-creatures, 
yet I remembered that I was hired by the year, that it 
was my master who directed me to do it, and that it was 
an elderly man, a member of our Society, who bought 
her ; so through weakness I gave way, and wrote; but 
at the executing of it I was so afflicted in my mind, that 
I said before my master and the Friend that I believed 
slave-keeping to be a practice inconsistent with the 
Christian religion.” 


Whittier’s note to this entry states that the number of 
slaves in New Jersey at the beginning of Woolman’s labours 
for emancipation was undoubtedly large. Newly imported 
Africans were then stationed in large barracks at Perth 
Amboy ; and about the middle of the eighteenth century a 
negro convicted of crime was burned alive there, while “ an 
immense number of negroes, gathered from all the neighbour- 
ing townships, were compelled to watch his torture.” 

After that first confession of his own scruples about 
slavery, Woolman repeatedly refused to draw up wills or 
other documents which disposed of men and women as 
chattels; always putting his arguments respectfully and 
gently before his fellow-Quakers. He decided, too, to enter 
another business, being ‘‘ a good deal weaned from the desire 
of outward greatness . . . so that a way of life free from 
much entanglement appeared best for me, though the income 
might be small.” Accordingly, he adopted the trade of a 
tailor, and in 1749, believing it to be good for him to have a 
companion, he sought wisdom in his choice and married “a 
well-inclined damsel, Sarah Ellis.”’ Before this he had 
begun his long series of journeys, made with a friend, to hold 
meetings for the Quaker communities in various States. 

The words lately written of that mystical genius, William 
Blake, are equally true of Woolman. “ Consistently, from 
boyhood to death, he lived in the spirit and valued only 
spiritual values. . . . He was of a marvellous integrity.” 
For some years after his marriage he retailed linen and cloth 
goods, in addition to his tailoring; but the increased busi- 
ness became a hindrance to his peace of mind, and by degrees 
he freed himself from the “ outward cumbers ” of merchan- 
dise and followed only his own trade. For recreation he had 
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nursery of apple trees, “‘ in which he employed some of his 
time in hoeing, grafting, trimming, and inoculating.” Hus- 
pandry was to him the most delightful and innocent form of 


“ From his little farm on the Rancoras he looked out 
with a mingled feeling of wonder and sorrow upon the 
luxury and unrest of the world ; and especially was he 
pained to see luxury and extravagance outgrowing the 
early plainness and simplicity of his own religious 
society. He regarded the merely rich man with un- 
feigned pity. With nothing of his scorn, he had all of 
Thoreau’s commiseration for people who went about 
bowed down with the weight of broad acres and great 
houses on their backs.” 4 


Woolman’s entry in his Journal of May 138, 1757, records 
a vision which he saw while on one of his religious travels 
and lodging at a Friend’s house in Burlington. It was of a 
kind familiar to the mystics, and must be told in his own 
words : 

“* Going to bed about the time usual for me, I awoke 
in the night, and my meditations, as I lay, were on the 
goodness and mercy of the Lord, in a sense whereof my 
heart was contrited. After this I went to sleep again ; 
in a short time I awoke; it was yet dark, and no 
appearance of day or moonshine, and as I opened mine 
eyes I saw a light in my chamber at the apparent dis- 
tance of five feet, about nine inches in diameter, of a 
clear, easy brightness, and near its centre the most 
radiant. As I lay still looking upon it without any sur- 
prise, words were spoken to my inward ear which filled 
my whole inward man. They were not the effect of 
thought, nor any conclusion in respect to the appearance, 
but as the language of the Holy One spoken in my mind. 
The words were, Certain Evidence of Divine Truth. They 
were again repeated exactly in the same manner, and 
then the light disappeared.” 


This experience was the preparation for Woolman’s 
definite mission, already foreshadowed by his early sympathy 
with all suffering. But it was not entered upon, nor fol- 
lowed, without much conflict and distress. The burden of 
his ministry, the recurring duty of making his convictions 
known among many “ whom he esteemed before himself,” 
Were heavy upon him. Yet when he heard friends arguing in 


1 Whittier’s Note on the Journal. 
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defence of the slave trade, maintaining that the negroes Were 
the offspring of Cain, branded by his sin and only fit fy 
servitude, he spoke “ in some pressure of spirit ” : 


“The love of ease and gain are the motives in 
general of keeping slaves, and men are wont to take holj 
of weak arguments to support a cause which is y. 
reasonable. I have no interest on either side, save on} 
the interest which I desire to have in the truth, | 
believe liberty is their right, and as I see they are not 
only deprived of it, but treated in other respects with 
inhumanity in many places, I believe He who is a re 
for the oppressed will, in His own time, plead thei 
cause...” 


In considering John Woolman in relation to his environ. 
ment, we are reminded that “‘ we must be careful not to cut 
(the mystics) out of their backgrounds and try to judge them 
by spiritual standards alone. They are human being 
immersed in the stream of human history ; children of their 
own time, their own Church, as well as children of Eternal 
Love.” 1 But Woolman’s thought and practice were not 
shaped only by his ancestry and rearing; nor solely in his 
contemporary world. For him the “ grey creed” of the 
Quakers was luminous with direct beams of Divine light; 
and his receptive mind acknowledged both Thomas & Kempis 
and John Huss as spiritual masters. The intuitive wisdom 
which unites all the mystics made him recognise that which 
the Sufi poet, Jami, declared : 

‘Though in this world a hundred tasks thou tryest, 
*Tis love alone which from thyself will save thee. 


Even from earthly love thy face avert not, 
Since to the Real it may serve to raise thee.” 


Woolman belonged by nature and grace to the great company 
who keep that commandment which was already old to St 
John, and is for ever new to each follower in the Way ; he 
was akin to St Augustine and St Francis, to Fenélon and 
Richard Rolle, Brother Lawrence and Henry Martyn. His 
heart was enlarged by the sufferings of others, which became 
his own, to a far-reaching charity and tenderness. 

At the same time, the visions and revelations granted to 
John Woolman were related in his most sober phrases ; and 
he held closely to the Quaker tenets, applying them to the 
circumstances of his own life, and the social order of his day 
and country, with rare courage and sincerity. The evils of 


1 The Mystics of the Church. Evelyn Underhill. 
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davery, as much for the owners as for the negroes themselves, 
“appeared to him as a dark gloominess hanging over the 
nd’; but there were other causes which called for his 
athy and championship. The relations of the Friends 
the Civil Government, and the question of military ser- 
fice, pressed upon him in the ’fifties when a tax was levied in 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania “for carrying on the War 
inst the Indians.” As he went about from place to place 
he found some who had suffered imprisonment “‘ on Account 
oftheir Testimony against Fighting ” ; but even the Quakers 
were divided in this matter. 


“The Sense I had of the State of the Churches 
brought a Weight of Distress upon me;.. . it ap- 
peared to me that . . . instead of the Spirit of Meek- 
ness, Gentleness, and heavenly Wisdom, which are the 
necessary Companions of the true Sheep of Christ, a 
Spirit of Fierceness, and the Love of Dominion, too 
generally prevailed.” 


For his own part, he confessed, 


“to refuse the active payment of a tax which our 
Society generally paid was exceedingly disagreeable, but 
to do a thing contrary to my conscience appeared yet 
more dreadful . . . I believe that the spirit of truth 
required of me, as an individual, to suffer patiently the 
distress of goods, rather than pay actively.” 


The Indians’ attacks increased, and when in 1758 the 
inhabitants of Mount Holly were required to provide quarters 
fora company of soldiers, Woolman, acting on his principle, 
refused to accept payment for the man whom he lodged “ in 
a passive obedience to authority.” But then, and always, it 
was as an individual that Woolman made his decisions and 
pursued his course. His gentle reasonableness was not the 
stuff of which fanatics are made ; though it is not difficult to 
imagine him as a martyr for the faith which filled him. 

It was Woolman’s extreme regard for purity and recti- 
tude which caused him to reject such ordinary customs and 
conveniences of daily life as seemed to him superfluous, 
tainted with vainglory, or produced by oppression. Though 
the thought of “ affecting singularity ”’ was, at all times, dis- 
tressing to him, he would not wear dyed clothing—partly 
from a misgiving as to their “‘ sincerity,” but chiefly because 
the dyes used were harmful to the workers. He gave up 
sugar because he had seen the unhappy condition of the 
Plantation slaves; and silver spoons and vessels because 
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they were symbols of worldliness. These scruples, as might 
be expected, increased with his years, and made him a 
even in the eyes of many Quakers, an eccentric figure, }, 
must often have incurred ridicule and disfavour on his apos. 
tolic tours, and he was extraordinarily sensitive to both. But 
this humble man, in his homespun clothing, carried with him 
a great moral valour and a calm which lay too deep to lk 
disturbed by outward consequence. 

In 1763 Woolman felt impelled to undertake a journey 
among the Indians, “‘ that he might feel and understand their 
life and the spirit they live in, if haply he might receive some 
instruction from them,” or they might in any measure be 
helped by him. He was not turned from his purpose by hear. 
ing, just before he left home, that the Indians had captured 
an English fort, afterwards killing and scalping English 
people near Pittsburg, and in other places. With two or 
three companions he set out, his mind intent on the wrongs 
done against the natives by seizure of their lands and the 
trade in rum. A characteristic note in the Journal records 
his thoughts during a halt in the woods, when the travellers 
and their camping-ground were soaked with rain, and “all 
looked discouraging.” 


“* Near our tent, on the sides of large trees peeled for 
that purpose were various representations of men going 
to and returning from the wars, and of some being killed 
in battle. This was a path heretofore used by warriors, 
and as I walked about viewing these Indian histories, 
which were painted mostly in red and black, and think- 
ing on the innumerable afflictions which the proud, fierce 
spirit produceth in the world, also on the toils and 
fatigues of warriors in travelling over mountains and 
deserts ; on their miseries and distresses when far from 
home and wounded by their enemies; . . . of the rest- 
less, unquiet state of mind of those who live in this 
spirit, and of the hatred which mutually grows up in the 
minds of their children—the desire to cherish the spirit 


of love and peace among these people arose very fresh 
in me.” 


At Wyoming they received news of another attack by 
the Indians westward, and of further slaughter among the 
English ; but Woolman went forward, approaching all the 
Indians he met in a way which usually won their friendliness. 
He was fully aware of the risks his mission involved, and 
owned that the sight of a man who handled his tomahawk 
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directly Woolman drew near “had a disagreeable appear- 
gnce”; that the thought of being taken captive by Indian 
braves Was grievous to him. Yet the entire surrender which 
yas his lifelong aim, and his ardent care for “ the poorest, 
snd lowliest and lost,”’ upheld him during his perilous journey. 
The next few years were occupied with his numerous 
rligious tours on the coast, in New York, and the Southern 
Yates; and by his constant efforts to awaken his fellow- 
Quakers to a sense of “‘ pure righteousness ”’ in their attitude 
towards the negroes. Before his death he was allowed to see 
the first-fruits of his travail; but it was not till ten years 
after that it could be said ‘* No slaves were known to be held 
inthe New England yearly Meeting ” of the Friends. From 
that time onwards, Woolman’s influence was felt wherever 
the movement for emancipation spread, in America and 
Hurope, till it gained its consummation in the nineteenth 
century. 

In 1769, although he had long suffered from ill-health, he 
felt drawn to visit the West Indies, but when he found that 
he could only reach Barbadoes by taking passage in a trading 
vessel his conscience, reinforced by the protest addressed to 
Great Britain and her colonies by Anthony Benezet, would 
not let him take even this indirect advantage of a traffic 
which he held unholy. Three years later the same urgency 
of conscience constrained him to be a steerage passenger 
when he embarked for England, in the Mary and Eliza- 
beth, to visit Friends in the north of England; for he 
found the mark of luxury and “ conformity to this world ” in 
the decoration and furnishing of the cabin. 

For nearly six weeks Woolman endured the miseries of 
frequent gales and heavy rain in crowded quarters and a foul 
atmosphere. Sometimes he “felt his breathing difficult,” 
and would get up about midnight to stand near the hatch- 
way with his patient face lifted to meet the fresh air at a 
small space under the hatch door, which was usually closed 
to keep out the rain or prevent breaking waves from flooding 
the steerage. But Woolman welcomed this opportunity of 
feeling “‘ what many thousands of his fellow-creatures often 
suffered in a greater degree’; and he was thankful for the 
fair intervals, when he could sit on deck in the clear, sweet air, 
or hold first-day meetings for the ship’s company. He was 
much concerned, too, about the sailors and apprentice lads, 
being aware of the physical hardship and the moral corrup- 
tion which prevailed among them. His sympathy led him to 
write his considerations ‘‘ On a Sailor’s Life,” appealing for a 
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spirit of equity and charity towards those employed at sea— 
that spirit which, in Woolman himself, was always bound y 
with an almost Franciscan love of poverty and simplicity, 

On June 8, 1772, John Woolman landed at the port of 
London and went immediately to the Yearly Meeting of 
Quaker ministers and elders, already assembled in the city, 
Whittier tells a well-authenticated story of Woolman; 
appearance at this session. Entering late and unannounced, 
*‘ his peculiar dress and manner excited attention and appr. 
hension that he was an itinerant enthusiast.” Even when he 
produced his certificate from American Quakers the preju. 
dice remained ; and someone suggested that the stranger's 
self-dedication to a mission in England might be “ accepted 
without further labour,” leaving him free to return to his 
own home. John Woolman sat there in silence, with tears 
running down his face, deeply troubled by this rebuff; for 
he had left his family and his country out of love to his 
Master and his fellow-men. 





“That love still flowed out toward the people of 
England; must it henceforth be pent up in his om 
heart ? He rose at last, and stated that he could not 
feel himself released from his prospect of labour in Eng- 
land. Yet he could not travel in the ministry without 
the unity of Friends; . . . He could not go back as had 
been suggested; but he was acquainted with a me 
chanical trade, and while the impediment to his services 
continued he hoped Friends would be kindly willing to 
employ him .. . that he might not be chargeahle to 
any. 

A deep silence prevailed over the assembly, many of 
whom were touched by the wise simplicity of the 
stranger’s words and manner.” 


Eventually “the Friend who had advised against his 
further service rose up and humbly confessed his error, . . . 
all doubt was removed ; and there was a general expression 
of unity and sympathy.” It was characteristic of John Wool- 
man that he did not mention either his mortification or his 
triumph in his Journal; but went tranquilly out from the 
Meeting to begin the missionary journey which proved to be 
his last. He visited many Midland towns on his way to the 
north, travelling chiefly on foot ; for he had heard of stage- 
horses being cruelly overdriven and that the post-boys suf- 
fered much in their long forced rides in winter, being some- 
times frozen to death. He was determined to have no part 
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ina haste which disregarded everything but gain; and he 
even begged that letters might not be sent to him on ordinary 


gecasions by post. 
With all his idealism, John Woolman had that observant, 








ractical eye in everyday life which is occasionally combined 
with the faculty of a seer; and he set down in his Journal 
the result of his inquiries in many places about the cost of 
jving. In 1772 wheat was eight shillings per bushel; oat- 
neal, twelve shillings for a hundred and twenty pounds ; 
mutton, from threepence to fivepence per pound; bacon, 
fom sevenpence to ninepence; butter, from eightpence to 
tenpence ; ‘‘ house-rent for a poor man from twenty-five to 
forty shillings per year, to be paid weekly; wood for fire 
very scarce and dear; coal in some places two shillings and 
sixpence per hundredweight ; but near the pits not a quarter 
somuch.” Labourers’ wages were ordinarily tenpence a day, 
the employer providing small beer, and the labourer finding 
his own food : 


“* But in harvest and hay-time wages are about one 
shilling per day and the labourer hath all his diet... . 
Industrious women who spin in the factories get some 
fourpence, some fivepence, to nine or tenpence per day, 
and find their own house-room and diet. Great numbers 
of poor people live chiefly on bread and water in the 
southern parts of England as well as in the northern 
parts; and there are many poor children not even 
taught to read. May those who have abundance lay 
these things to heart ! ” 


Woolman was grieved to discover that many of the Eng- 
lish Quakers had drifted from their early strictness, ‘‘ being 
mixed with the world in various sorts of traffic, carried on in 
impure channels,” and adopting those superfluities in cloth- 
ing and furniture which he always mistrusted. His distress 
led him to describe in the Journal an experience which had 
affected him deeply, and is significant, whether we regard it 
as psychical or spiritual. 


“In a time of sickness, a little more than two years 
and a half ago, I was brought so near the gates of death 
that I forgot my name. Being then desirous to know 
who I was, I saw a mass of matter of a dull gloomy 
colour between the south and the east, and was informed 
that this mass was human beings in as great misery as 
they could be, and live; and that I was mixed with 
them, and that henceforth I might not consider myself 
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as a distinct or separate being. In this state I remaineg 
several hours. I then heard a soft melodious voice 
more pure and harmonious than any I had heard with 
my ears before ; I believed it was the voice of an ange 
who spake to the other angels ; the words were, ‘ John 
Woolman is dead.’ I soon remembered that I was once 
John Woolman, and being assured that I was alive jy 
the body, I greatly wondered what that heavenly voig 
could mean. . . . I was then carried in spirit to the 
mines where poor oppressed people were digging rich 
treasures for those called Christians, and heard them 
blaspheme the name of Christ, at which I was grieved, 
for his name to me was precious. I was then informed 
that these heathens were told that those who oppressed 
them were the followers of Christ, and they said among 
themselves: ‘If Christ directed them to use us in this 
sort, then Christ is a cruel tyrant.’ 

*‘ All this time the song of the angel remained a 
mystery ; and in the morning, my dear wife and some 
others coming to my bedside, I asked them if they knew 
who I was, and they . . . thought I was light-headed, 
for I told them not what the angel said, nor was I dis- 
posed to talk much to anyone, but was very desirous to 
get so deep that I might understand this mystery. ... 
As I lay still for a time I at length felt a Divine power 
prepare my mouth that I could speak, and I then said: 
“I am crucified with Christ, nevertheless I live; yet 
not I, but Christ liveth in me. And the life which I now 
live in the flesh I live by the faith of the Son of God, 
Who loved me and gave Himself for me.’ Then the 
mystery was opened and I perceived there was joy in 
heaven over a sinner who had repented, and that the 
language ‘ John Woolman is dead,’ meant no more than 
the death of my own will.” 


This entry was dated less than a month before the last 


one made by John Woolman in his Journal. In September, 
1772, while at Leyburn, he heard that his kinsman, William 
Hunt, who was also on a religious visit in England, had died 
of smallpox at Newcastle. His own wanderings about the 
countryside, and the crowded and insanitary conditions of 
the towns he lodged in, told on his delicate constitution and 
“* produced a longing in his mind that people might come into 
cleanness of spirit, cleanness of person, and cleanness about 
their houses and garments.” 


A few days later Woolman reached York and attended 
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most of the sessions of the Friends’ Quarterly Meeting in the 
ity; but before it ended he was stricken with smallpox. 
for about ten days he lay there, gentle, calm, and grateful to 
those who tended him; marking the course of the disease, 
but showing no anxiety about the issue. Towards the end 
his throat was so much affected that he could hardly speak ; 
but, asking for pen and ink, he wrote with much difficulty the 
yst testimony of his discipleship : “‘ I believe my being here 
sin the wisdom of Christ ; I know not as to life or death.” 


The cause of emancipation, for which John Woolman 
chiefly spent himself, has been called—too confidently 
perhaps—‘“‘a dead cause.” It is not possible for us to 
estimate his contribution to the external victory which it 
has won in civilised lands since his day. Nor can we assert 
that the modern world is freed from the other social defects 
over which his spirit agonised. In any century he must have 
been a lonely pioneer, and a butt for coarser minds ; for his 
perspective lay in another plane, and his aims were never 
bounded by immediate, tangible needs. In his essay “* On 
Loving our Neighbours as Ourselves,”’ he wrote : 


“I often feel tender compassion toward a young 
generation, and Desires that their Difficulties may not 
be increased by Unfaithfulness in us of the present Age.” 


If John Woolman had set himself to mould his life on the 
Ignatian principles, Conquer yourself—Act against yourself, 
he could not have attained to more complete negation of 
that which he called ‘‘ the creaturely will.”” But the Journal 
suggests a finer flower of obedience; an entire release from 
occupation with his own character and sanctification. While 
his quickened perception “‘ saw the different states of the 
people as clear as he had ever seen flowers in a garden,” he 
seems to hear continually the voice of his trusted Guide 
directing his ministry ; to be wholly absorbed in making an 
exact response. There is a steadfast loyalty about this 
humble Quaker, with his “‘ holy follies’ and grave inno- 
cence, which places him among those of whom Baron von 
Hiigel said : 

** It struck me once more with a wistful delight that 
in very deed Christianity flourishes through its Saints, 
and that the surest way to rob it of its congenital 
attraction is to shrink from its heroic heights.” 


MURIEL KENT. 


Torquay. 































THE CAUSES OF WAR. 


G. N. CLARK, M.A. 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 


PsycHoLocists have made a beginning in the task of 
observing and describing the combative instinct as it mani- 
fests itself in the lower animals and man. It is to be hoped 
that their inquiries will contribute something of value to the 
study of war and its causes; but the hope must not be 
allowed to run too high. We may expect an examination of 
the popular belief that man is a fighting animal. We may 
look for an instructive analysis of the mentality of the 
primitive warrior. When, however, we pass to more highly 
developed societies, this study unaided will not give such 
solid results. In primitive societies war is a simple affair: 
armies are small; campaigns are short; fighting is hand to 
hand ; there is not much more technique in it than there is 
in a dog-fight—less than in fox-hunting—and what technique 
there is is mainly traditional. In such hostilities the com- 
bative spirit is the main thing needful for victory, and in 
much the same way it plays a great part in bringing wars 
about. But as these primitive conditions gradually dis- 
appear its position changes. In warfare itself it is still one 
of the decisive factors, but it cannot subsist without the 
power of planning, without organisation, without many 
kinds of technical skill and inventiveness. In the pre- 
liminaries of warfare it is almost completely submerged. If 
we look at the very considerable body of material which is 
now available for diagnosing the psychological condition of 
the leading statesmen of Europe in July, 1914, we may indeed 
find evidence that some of them underwent brief visitations 
of this spirit; but the general picture of their motives is 4 
confusion of many colours, in which this counts for com- 
paratively littl. There was one man’s sense of duty, 
314 
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THE CAUSES OF WAR 815 
another’s punctilious routine, the personal ambition of a 
third, the text-book dogmas of a fourth, nervous impatience, 
ove of office, the desire to please a master or to outshine a 
wlleague, romantic patriotism, callous calculation. If we 
jok back to the statesmanship of the preceding years, the 
ime in which the war was more truly caused, the diversity 
{motives and the insignificance of the instinct for combat 
ge still more clearly attested ; and it is yet more so if we 

from the narrow circle of statesmen to the general 
population. There is a great deal in modern warfare besides 
fighting ; and in its psychological antecedents the instinct of 
pugnacity is only one element among many. 

By parity of reasoning we shall find it impossible to be 
satisfied with a rival psychological explanation which has 
become very widely current. Another simple instinct is 
picked out and identified as the cause of wars: we are told 
that they are caused by fear. Originally a bold satirical 

ox, this is now stated in grave works of theory as if it 
were an established truth. No one denies that appeals to 
the fear of an old or a prospective enemy are often made by 
statesmen who wish to foster warlike preparations ; scares 
and panics have had their well-known share in the prepara- 
tion of wars. There are also many other ways in which 
personal fear may contribute to bring on a war. It may be 
a Minister’s fear of dismissal, a snob’s fear of opinion, a 
coward’s fear of showing fear; it may be any known variety 
of the impulse. Yet there is nothing in all this to contradict 
the belief of untutored common sense that fear often works 
not for a resort to war, but against it. There is nothing in it 
incompatible with the received opinion that brave races may 
be warlike and warlike races brave. An account of war as 
it has really existed must combine together a great number 
of these partial truths. It must not accept fear or pugnacity 
as the one main cause of war, nor any other simple trait of 
human nature. It cannot be derived from an analysis of the 
psychology of the individual. Its explanations will not be 
expressed in terms of instinct and emotion ; it must take the 
individual as a whole, that is as a rational being and as a 
member of variously organised groups or communities.? 
Among the writers who deal with man as a social animal, 
those who have thrown the most light on the causes of wars 
are the historians. They have been busy with this problem 
? A similar conclusion is reached by arguments drawn from biology 


and anthropology in Professor Carr-Saunders’ book The Population 
Problem, p. 805. 
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time out of mind. Herodotus, the oldest of them all, beg; 
his book in the first sentence by announcing that he is goi 
to preserve the memory of the great things that happened 
among the Greeks and the barbarians, and especially §/ wv 
aizinv, through what cause, they made war on one another 








Many historians have done and many are now doing for 
other wars what he did for the famous contests between th 
Greeks and Persians. For every recorded war there is to}, 
found the story, more or less accurately and intelligently 
traced, of the events which led up to it. Like all othe 
historical narratives, these stories sometimes need revision, 
Herodotus himself was revising a legendary story, 4 
historian may be dissatisfied with the account given by a 
predecessor because it does not begin early enough, o 
because it makes a bad use of authorities, or for a variety of 
other reasons which might apply equally to any other 
historical narrative. But in this instance he may also be 
dissatisfied for a further reason. He may not hold the same 
view as his predecessor about the nature of the causes he 
seeks, This difficulty made its appearance very early, 
Thucydides, writing not many years after Herodotus, is no 
longer satisfied to explain the Trojan war by any personal 
story, but he puts forward an economic explanation. What 
is more, he finds it necessary to distinguish two things which 
in his time were apt to be confused, and indeed are still apt 
to be confused thousands of years after he pointed out the 
distinction, the real motives and the ostensible pretexts of 
the Powers which go to war.!_ A number of historians have 
also attempted to classify the causes of wars in another way. 
Observing that the course of events before one war shows 
resemblances to their course before another, they have made 
rough inductions, classifying wars according to what seem 
to be the leading elements in their causes. One of the most 
familiar of these generalisations is that which distinguishes 
the dynastic type of modern war from the religious, the 
commercial and the colonial. I do not know who invented 
this, but it is to be found, amongst other places, in well- 
known works of Lecky and Sir John Seeley. It is true that 
in the sixteenth century the pursuit of dynastic aims by 
certain princes led to wars, and that in the seventeenth 
princes and republics came to use their armed forces to 
support merchants in their quarrels. That was a change in 


1 This, of course, is not a simple matter, and scholars have made many 
mistakes about it. The discussion by Grotius (De Jure Belli et Pacis, Ul, 
xxii.) is still of value. 
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the purposes for which wars were waged, and it was one of 
, continuous series of changes which have always been going 
on, results themselves of social, economic and _ political 
developments. But no account of these changes could fully 
answer the question, What have been the causes of wars? It 
yould fall short of doing so in something like the way in 
which the purely psychological answers fall short. 

The most famous doctrine in this matter is that of the 
Pussian general Clausewitz, a deep thinker who wrote about 
scentury ago, that war is a continuation of policy. War, in 
this view, is an attempt by one State to impose its will on 
gother. It may or may not be a wicked attempt, but an 
attempt it certainly is. In what sense does this make it a 
“continuation ” of policy ? On the face of them the words 
suggest that a State has a policy, a certain set of aims, and 
that when these are resisted by another State, in order to get 
its way the first State sets out to break that resistance by 
force. This way of looking at the matter coincides with that 
of those historians who classify wars by their aims. What 
they are doing is to distinguish types of policy—dynastic, 
religious, commercial or whatever they are—which have been 
continued by war. But this is not all that happens. The 
policy is not merely continued, put into operation, when 
resistance is overcome. As soon as war begins the policy 
changes. War makes new policy besides continuing old. Its 
aims are never merely identical with those which have been 
pursued beforehand until opposition is encountered; as it 
goes on it creates new aims for itself. New men get control 
of policy, for the men who are useful in peace do not win 
wars. New possibilities open out ; old possibilities are closed 
or ceased to be desired. We all know how different were the 
terms of the Treaty of Versailles from the aims of any single 
one of the victorious Powers when it entered the war. We 
do not always remember that this was due, not to the 
singular wickedness or weakness of the diplomatists of the 
time, but to a general law. Lest I should seem to be in- 
fluenced by recent events, I will quote a statement of that 
law which was written by an apologist of British policy more 
than thirty years ago : 





“ The fulfilment of the professions made by a nation 
in the act of going to war is not in common human 
practice—whatever ought to be the case in an ideal 
world—apt to be rigidly exacted of the same nation at 
the moment of victory. In the heat and flurry of a 
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resort to arms, and under the natural impulse to justi 
so extreme a measure, much is always promised which, 
even if intended, it is afterwards found impossible to 

perform ; and such non-performance is, within reasonable 

limits, readily condoned by the public opinion of map. 

kind.” } 

War has never been wholly under the control of policy, 

It has been not so much an instrument of policy as a creatg 
of policy and an alternative kind of policy. It is impossible 
to explain the origin of any one war by showing the specific 
aims from which it started, unless these are treated in relation 
to the other elements of society which get to work when 
hostilities begin. It is a fundamental fact about modem 
wars, as about most wars in history, that they are not mere 
detached occurrences, springing each by itself from a chain 
of causes, a series of definite events with a definite beginning, 
They are, on the contrary, the bringing into operation of an 
organisation which exists in readiness whether any such set 
of causes is at work or not. States have two lives, like 
Jekyll and Hyde, but each has its own continuity when the 
other is in control of the nerves and muscles. It is seldom 
remembered what a great number of the social arrangements 
of a modern nation in times of deep security are created or 
moulded by the desire to provide for future wars. The 
armies and navies are, of course, kept on foot, and they have 
their arrangements for expanding to the strength which is 
needed for war. In many countries the system of con- 
scription works steadily and continuously in peace. In 
others a similar result is secured in a more roundabout way 
by such expedients as the training of schoolboys and uni- 
versity students in officers’ training corps. Monarchy 
everywhere retains a military inclination ; every king in the 
world wears a sword and a soldier’s uniform. Republics, or 
some of them, have anxiously protected themselves against 
militarism ; but if the French President has to wear civilian 
clothes and drive in a carriage instead of riding a charger, 
that does not prevent him from reviewing troops or appearing 
everywhere with a military escort. The manufacture of 
armaments by Governments and private firms employs 
thousands of workmen and millions of pounds of capital in 
times of peace, and every modern State has elaborate plans 
in readiness by which, if war should break out, fresh hundreds 
of factories can be requisitioned and adapted for similar 
manufactures. 
1 Milner, England in Egypt (1894), p. 81. 
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THE CAUSES OF WAR 319 
A number of striking phrases have been invented which 
describe this state of things and make clear its bearing upon 
our inquiry. It has been said that war is an institution. 
That is to say that it is one of the regular and settled modes 
of human action, for which provision is made in the general 
ordering of the life of our great political communities. The 
alternative to this view is the notion, which still prevails in 
popular thought and may be encouraged for certain purposes 
of propaganda, that war is essentially alien and external to 
the regular tenor of modern life, that it is an exceptional 
thing, an interruption from outside. There are, or there have 
been, circumstances in which this may be near enough to the 
truth. If, for instance, we imagine a peaceable community 
attacked without warning by a perfectly unknown invader, 
we can well say that, from the point of view of the unpre- 
pared victim, war is an occurrence sui generis, not in any 
organic relation to the regular life of the community. It was 
so, perhaps, for the Anglo-Saxons when the Vikings descended 
on them, or for some of the South Sea islanders when white 
men first sighted their coasts. In wars between modern 
States it is sometimes clear that one is the willing aggressor 
and the other, though not prepared to yield absolutely all 
that is demanded, is yet relatively very reluctant to fight. 
When that is so, and also when it is not so, it is very natural 
for one party to represent itself as unwarlike. Morally it 
seems creditable to be unprepared. But in the wars between 
European States in the last four or five centuries it is really 
amistake to try to trace in this way the contrast between 
assailant and assailed. Here, whatever the difference between 
the policies which have been pursued during a given period 
of time, during negotiations on certain definite questions, 
there is never the complete contrast between the warlike and 
the unwarlike State. A community with a military organisa- 
tion is never confronted by a community of which the inten- 
tions are broadly and permanently peaceful, a community 
with no military organisation at all. Some degree of pre- 
paration for war, some structure of military or naval institu- 
tions, is common to all modern States. In modern history 
war has been not an occurrence, but an institution. 
Another way in which the same thing has been said is by 
the phrase that the European civilisation in which we have 
grown up is a military civilisation. On a survey of recent 
centuries no one could seriously deny this. After the fall of 
Napoleon many very wise men did indeed think that a 
tendency to greater peacefulness was setting in, and, in spite 
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of the hammer-blows of a series of great wars, the hope sur. 
vived, especially in England, as late as 1914. It wasas 

delusion. The positive evidence in its favour was no mop 
than the fact that from 1815 to 1854, and again from 187] }) 
1904, there was no war in which two of the Great Powers were 
opposed to one another. It was not that there were no way, 
It was not even that there were no wars in which the Gry 
Powers were engaged. On the contrary, during that tin 
every one of the Great Powers conducted extensive, costly, 
and bloody campaigns. That the essentially warlike charg. 
ter of Western civilisation in this time could be generally over. 
looked was in part a result of the way of thinking against 
which I am at present entering a warning, the way of think. 
ing that the cause of a war must be sought in policy and not 
in institutions. From the point of view of policy many of 
the wars of the nineteenth century, especially those of the 
British Empire or the United States, seemed to be external 
and accidental in a way that would not have been possible if 
they had been regarded from the point of view of institutions, 
It was supposed that there were three or more different kinds 
of wars, differing in their relation to policy so profoundly 
that a nation could go on waging one of them heartily and 
yet be progressively peaceful. The distinction between these 
different kinds of wars, though misused, was not baseless. It 
corresponded to a real difference in the kinds of opponents who 
might be against a State, and so to a real difference in the 
methods of fighting. First, civil war is to be distinguished 
from international war. Here it does at first sight seem that 
there is an exception to the saying that war is an institution. 
A civil war has an element of improvisation. The armies are 
put together from unorganised civilians. One or both sides 
will, to begin with, lack the regular hierarchy of command 
and the regular administrative and political machinery by 
which the military body is able to draw its sustenance from 
the civil. But if any specific instance is carefully examined, 
I think it will appear that even in civil wars the institutional 
nature of war has been important. The best test is the 
American Civil War. Let it be asked how many of the officers 
on whichever was the less military side—and it would not 
be easy to choose which that was—had seen previous service, 


how many had received professional training, how many of 


the rifles and guns and how much of the ammunition came 
from sources which existed and produced them independently 
of the actual quarrel. It will then be seen that neither the 
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warlike community in whose life the war was a visitation 
no m from outside. : ‘ ‘ : 
isnt If civil wars differ in this respect from national wars only 
ers y to indegree and not in kind, it is still easier to see that there is 
ne fee in the same respect a difference only of degree and not of 
ie Cres kind between the two classes into which international wars 
~ ltat ive been divided. These are wars between different civili- 
cost] ytions and wars within the same civilisation. A war between 
: cheat jnglishmen and Frenchmen belongs to the first class, one 
ly wm ietween either of these and Turks or Africans to the second. 
agains To some people the first kind of war seems more exceptional 
f think and regrettable than the second. Sully in the so-called 
"i “Grand Design ” and the Abbé de St Pierre in his project 
of perpetual peace wanted to put an end to the former, but 
were quite willing to allow the latter to go on, thinking indeed 
that it would afford a convenient outlet for the desire to 
fight. They regarded that one kind of war as external to the 
European system. In their times, when there was little 
eontact or understanding between Western and Eastern 
civilisations, this was a natural opinion; but in retrospect 
we can see that the armies and the military monarchies which 
grew up in the long struggle against heathens, such as the 
Moors and the Turks, had much to do with the consolidation 
of the military element in European institutions. We can 
; scarcely deny that if wars between European States had been 
uished § ded in the seventeenth century or the eighteenth, and the 
wars of colonisation and distant conquest had been allowed 
to continue, a time would have come when they would have 
rekindled internecine wars in Europe. 

This is, in fact, not a hypothetical argument at all. It is 
oly an indirect way of stating a causal connection which 
ry by} 2 be traced directly. For about the first half of the seven- 
From 4 teenth century it was commonly believed to be possible for 
nined, two Kuropean Powers to be at war outside Europe and at 
tional Peace within it. There was intense rivalry in the Eastern 
5 the) 22d Western seas between the Portuguese and the Dutch 
fficers | “2d the English. The quarrels of the great trading companies, 
d not} With native princes as their allies, were bloody, were such 
as to deserve the name of war, for many years before they 


tution. 
les are 
1 sides 
umand 


a led to wars between the States in Europe. The Governments 
came} Werte slow to take up the merchants’ quarrels. For many 
ently} Years they lent their assistance underhand by supplying 
r the} Munitions and by giving diplomatic support; but they 





thought that private massacre and bombardment might go 
on in Brazil or the Spice Islands without involving the nations 
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as political units, might be external to Europe, like the way 
against infidels and savages out of which they had arise, 
Events were, however, to show that war could not 
restricted in this way. First the quarrel of the Dutch anj 
English, and then, a few years later, that of the Dutch and 
‘the Portuguese, came to a head in a regular war in E 
After that, throughout the later seventeenth century aj 
the whole of the eighteenth and nineteenth, economic ay 
colonising quarrels took a leading place and often the fing 
place in the antecedents of European wars. War cannot ly 
held at arm’s length. War between civilisations will, soone 
or later, recoil and become war within them, just as wa 
between States has tended in all ages to recoil and become— 
become and not merely generate—war within the States, The 
legions of Sulla returned from Asia to march against the gates 
of Rome ; civil war has often been a consequence of external 
victory. Equally it has been a consequence of external 
defeat. The French Commune began at Sedan, and the 
Russian Revolution at Tannenberg. The two processes melt 
together. Foreign war, whatever its issue, may produce war 
at home. 

In illustrating the saying that European civilisation isa 
military civilisation, we have passed somewhat beyond it; 
but we shall now be the better able to appreciate the degree 
of truth which lies in an even sharper phrase by which the 
same idea has been expressed, the phrase that the modem 
State is primarily a war machine. In England this passes 
for a mere extravagance. In Germany it has been main- 
tained in all seriousness by a number of weighty and learned 
authors. It has two sides. On the one hand it is a historical 
statement. In Prussia, to take the clearest example, the 
army and its needs gave rise first to the system of taxation, 
then to the Government departments and the administration 
in general, and, lastly, it is even true that the first steps towards 
granting responsible government were taken, in the later 
stages of the recent war, in order to strengthen the army by 
the support of organised public opinion. If the history of 
France, or of most other Continental countries during recent 
centuries, is searched for instances of the influence of military 
events and needs and institutions on the general develop- 
ment, a case can be made out for a similar interpretation. 
But when the less military States, such as Great Britain or 
the Dutch Republic, are examined, the interpretation can be 
sustained only by wrenching the facts out of all proportion. 
Armies and navies made a great difference to the develop- 
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nent of their organisations ; but there were also quite inde- 
dent driving forces, some of them even hostile to armies 
ind navies, which also played their parts and limited or 
jiverted the tendency for the people to be organised in such 
,way as best suited fighting. England and Holland and 
\thens had their navies, just as Prussia and Russia and Sparta 
id their armies. If Athens set military victory less con- 
gously before herself as the law of her being than did Sparta, 
yrertheless even her non-military qualities were valuable 
frfighting ; her commerce gave her the wealth to maintain 
her fleet; her intellectual development gave her the state- 
eraft to get allies and to organise empire. But that is only to 
say what everyone knows, that the life of a political com- 
munity is knit together in such a way that no one depart- 
ment will long escape being influenced by another. If in 
England the recruiting officer appeals to us to turn a C3 
nation into an Al nation, that does not mean that military 
necessities are the real cause of the great public health move- 
ments of the last two centuries. They are mainly due to 
an authentic desire to improve the public health for the 
sake of improving it. On the historical side the explana- 
tion of the State as an instrument of war may be, and has 
been, pushed too far. So it is on the other side, on the side 
of the interpretation of contemporary political institutions. 
It is well that we should be reminded, and reminded with 
something of a shock, that very much of our modern political 
behaviour is unintelligible unless it is regarded as preparation 
for war. If there were to be no more wars, we could, no 
doubt, dispense not only with armies and navies, but also 
with some of our other institutions, and yet more could be 
tadically changed. Which these are, however, and what the 
changes could be, is not a simple question. The relation of 
war to social and political institutions varies from one coun- 
try to another, and historically it has varied from one age to 
another far more than is commonly remembered. Neces- 
sarily and universally, in all States which conduct wars or 
contemplate them as possible contingencies, social life and 
political life must be intimately and profoundly affected by 
the institution of war ; to make a more precise generalisation 
on the matter would be unsafe. 
It is surprising how few of the writers on these subjects 
have consistently given its due weight to the mutual con- 
nection of warlike and domestic organisation. The truth 
does not appear to have been distinctly apprehended at all 
until the time of Immanuel Kant. No kind of historical 
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statement is more easily upset than the statement that suc) 
and such a thing occurred on a given occasion for the first 








time, and very probably learned men might point to mote g 
less complete anticipations of the idea ; but it certainly seems 
that Kant, in his famous little book on Perpetual Peace, was 
the first man to plant his feet squarely on this princip 
The book is in form a programme of remedies, not a sury 
of the causes of war, but each remedy proposed in it is simply 
the abolition of one detected cause. The list of these causes, 
as Kant worked them out, does not by any means coincide 
with the list which a modern historian would assign as the 
causes of wars in the age to which the book belongs. There 
is nothing in it, for instance, about the “‘ jealousy of trade” 
which other writers before Kant had seen to be a fruitful 
cause of wars. And if the list fails to be exhaustive, it algo 
embodies some definite errors of judgment; Kant shared, 
for instance, the mistaken optimism of French writers about 
the pacific effects of a change from autocratic to republican 
or responsible government. The piece is of its period, and 
its writer was not infallible; to see that: requires no great 
intelligence. It is harder to see its remarkable merits, but 
one merit which alone would give it a very high place in 
political literature is the fact that, besides the causes of war 
which belong to the sphere of international policy, it dis- 
tinguishes and classifies those which each State carries within 
itself. On the one hand there are the isolated sovereignty of 
States, the lack of acommon assembly, the bad faith of treaty- 
makers, the inheritance, exchange, purchase, and donation 
of States, the inhumanity of warfare and other causes to 
which attention is always paid in studies of the kind. Over 
against these stand others of a different order. There is, as 
we have said, the lack of constitutional government. There 
is the system of standing armies. There is the system of 
contracting public debts for other than domestic purposes. 
These are matters of social organisation. To identify them 
as causes of war is to recognise that war thrusts its roots deep 
and spreads them widely, drawing its nourishment from a 
network of fibres which ramify throughout the social soil. 
In the pacifist literature, and more especially in the 
political partisan literature, of the nineteenth century, there 
is much that implies a recognition of this fact, though it is 
generally, as is to be expected in such works, fitful and 
partial. It appears, more or less clearly, in the familiar 
attacks on imperialism, or the armament industry, or capital- 
ism in general as the causes of war. To examine these, or to 
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Rector of Hanwell. man 0 
parative 
In the opening passage of his famous book Lord Bryce | Eng 
observes that, when the Holy Roman Empire was dissolved, } uetudu 
the event passed almost unnoticed amidst the stirring events } Englan: 
of the time. But, though the death certificate was issued by alive th 
Francis II. in 1806, the life of that ghost-like Empire still }industr' 
rien the body politic, not of Continental countries only, fate n0 | 
ut also of our own. definiti 
Very obviously it survives in ecclesiastical affairs, and to | varying 
a less extent in civil law. But it also survives, more But 
obscurely, yet very powerfully, in the Crown ; and, after a | measur 
long-suspended animation, it has revived in our military } wholly 
system. ie. the 
_ It may be of interest to observe in passing that some } barous 
time ago a proposal was made in the National Assembly of } and fo 
the Church to make an alteration in the procedure by which } result 
cathedral chapters appoint to livings in their gift. Probably | specie 
no one noticed that this proposal involved a break in an age- | other 
long usage which derives directly from the manner in which | ftom I 
all such business was transacted in municipal Rome. jargon 
The late Sir William Ramsay declared that the idea ofa | ae fa1 
committee was quite unknown in the ancient world. In As 
view of the many collegiate institutions of Rome this state- | ad a 
ment may seem rather startling. But its truth becomes | ment, 
manifest when we examine the modus operandi of these becaus 
institutions. For example, the Consulship was the old | Sof 2 
Monarchy in commission ; but it functioned by each consul | many 
exercising supreme authority on alternate days. The Trium- | Tégion 
virates again were committees of absolute government, and follow 
were in fact the New Monarchy in actual being before it was tribe ; 
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legally established. In this case, though without any idea of 

itioning the Roman State, each Triumvir ruled in East 
orsouth or West ; yet not as three monarchs, but as colleagues 
ina single government, 

Thus it is that when a living in the gift of a cathedral 
hapter falls vacant, the patronage is effected by each 
gnon in turn exercising the authority of the whole chapter 
i whose name the appointments are made. This is an 
iteresting detail. But we do not need to search for such 
ystiges in order to discover the life of the Roman Empire 
inthe Church. The whole episcopal system is a replica of 
the Imperial Government. The very names of the adminis- 
trative areas—the province, the diocese, the parish—are 
wpied from the units of the Imperial administration, though 
in an order curiously inverted with regard to their com- 
parative size. 

English law is almost wholly the product of Saxon con- 
setudinary law modified by Norman feudalism. For, in 
England, our ancient Common Law is so basic and so much 
alive that the numerous Acts of Parliament with which an 
industrious legislature continues to load our statute book, 
areno more than a series of modifications, adjustments and 
definitions by which it is made serviceable to the new and 
varying needs of successive ages. 

But in Scotland it is different. There, apart from 
measures enacted since the union, Scottish law is almost 
wholly Roman. The reason of this is that the Brehon law, 
ie. the common law of Celtic Scotland, was considered bar- 
barous, for all the early Scottish lawyers were churchmen, 
and found their legal learning in Roman text-books. The 
result is that the law administered in Scotland to-day, 
especially with regard to heritable successions, marriages and 
other fundamental social relationships, is widely divergent 
from English law. Very noticeable it is also that in the legal 
jargon of the Scottish courts Latin terms and Latin phrases 
are far more numerous than south of the Tweed. 

As the British Constitution owes its enduring strength 
and adaptability to the fact that it is not a written instru- 
ment, so also the Crown has survived all changes of fortune 
because its rights are vague, and the source of its authority 
is of a highly complex character. It is in fact a synthesis of 
many different ideas, a blend of many streams flowing from 
tegions far apart. The chief of these may be tabulated as 
follows: (1) the idea of the Teutonic king, the leader of the 
ttibe; (2) the feudal king, the lord of the soil; (3) “ the 
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Lord’s anointed,” the Davidic king of Christian ideology; 
largely expressed in the robes and ritual of the royal corona, 
tions ; and (4) the Roman Cesar, the Imperial administratg 
with which we are mainly concerned here. 

At different periods one or other of these phases has come 





into special prominence ; in Plantagenet times, the second; 
in the Stuart period, the third. In our own day the fourh 
is more and more prevailing. That the power of the Crow 
is really exercised by ministers responsible to Parliament js 
beside the point, for it is the authority of the Crown which 
ministers exercise, and it is only in the King’s name that 
their actions are valid. 

The government of the Czsars was bureaucratically 
managed. Their provincial governors were no feudal dukes 
and counts, semi-independent and hereditary, but deputies 
appointed for short terms and continually reporting and 
referring to him. So also, though the King may reside at 
Windsor or at Buckingham Palace, he rules from the Royal 
Palace of Westminster which, with its adjunct Government 
offices in Whitehall, is a magnificent replica and true 
descendant of the palace of the Cesars. There the King sits 
enthroned with the Great Council of the Realm at his feet; 
there he receives, and by and with the advice of his Privy 
Council decides appeals from every quarter of the globe; 
and in these offices clustering around, the details of local 
government are supervised by his secretaries, and the reports 
of over-sea governors considered. This, howsoever veiled in 
constitutional practice, is the true Cesarean form of govern- 
ment which Charlemagne revived with fleeting success, and 
which the rising flood of feudalism thwarted in his titular 
successors. 

When the county militia, which could be summoned by 
the Lords Lieutenant, was abolished some five and twenty 
years ago, the last faint trace of the feudal military system 
in this country disappeared, and the old Roman Imperial 
system took its place entirely ; unless we may except such 
interesting medieval relics as the Corps of Beefeaters at the 
Tower, and the King’s bodyguard, the Royal Company of 
Archers at Holyrood. Both of these undeniably are “ armed 
forces of the Crown,” but they form no part of the Army, 
and are not subject to the Mutiny Act. 

The Roman legions were not spasmodically levied for 
particular wars, nor for local defence. They were a pro 
fessional army, the first of its kind (except mercenaries). 
They were massed on the frontiers, paid from the Imperial 
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Exchequer, and could be called upon to serve wherever 

uired. Only in quite modern times has this system been 
revived, and it is the only system suited to the needs of the 
British Empire. 

But the greatest revival of all is the status of the King’s 
subjects throughout the world. In the days of the Republic 
the Roman citizens were a privileged and ruling caste. By 
degrees, under the Empire, the ideal of the great Julius 
eame an accomplished fact, and at length by decree of 
(ommodus every free inhabitant of the Empire became 
equally a subject and a citizen. 

Concurrent with the increasing prevalence of the Czesarean 
strand in our royalty, the British Empire has grown to be a 
Commonwealth of Nations. The great colonies are not now 
regarded as possessions of the mother country; but their 
people are united with us as fellow-subjects under the Crown. 
At one time it was otherwise, when the colonials were treated 
as inferiors in political status and were subjected without 
representation to the British electorate, and the secession of 
the United States was the inevitable result. To-day the 
Colonial Office is mainly a liaison office, and the prerogatives 
of the Crown are exercised by the King’s ministers at Ottawa 
or Canberra in their respective countries, just as here they 
are exercised by his ministers at Westminster. 

Even in India, where the British still form a ruling caste, 
every effort is being made to raise the native peoples to 
political equality with the white race. But the steps already 
taken toward the grant of self-government reveal the perils of 
moving too fast in this direction, and show how much 
education, not only political, but also social and general, is 
necessary before the population of India can be able even to 
understand representative government, or to use it with 
safety either to themselves or to the Empire at large. 

To many minds the word “ empire ” as descriptive of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations seems objectionable, being 
supposed to savour of tyranny. But that is mistaking the 
accidents of history for its essential facts. There is a British 
Empire, but its head is not solely a Roman Imperator, but 
a British KING ; the Cesarean element is only one strand 
in the complex blend of ideas which makes our kingship, but 
an element which has been found to be a most useful in- 
gredient in the nurture of our common loyalty to the Crown, 
and through the Crown to one another. 

The successful experiment of the British Empire with its 
ordered freedom, yet exhibiting in its constituent parts every 
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grade of political capacity, provides a good working mode 
for the ultimate working of the League of Nations as a yj. 
versal comity of the peoples of the whole Earth. 

The resuscitation in some practicable form of the Empire 
of the Cesars was long the aspiration of European nations 
as a guarantee of peace. Hitherto every attempt at its 
revival has only provoked fresh wars. The last most hopefil 
attempt to supply its place was that curious diplomatic 
effort known as the “‘ Concert of Europe”; but (if we may 
play upon the word) its music was more productive of discord 
than harmony. 

Our hope for the future must lie with the present more 
serious attempt, the League of Nations. May we not hope 
that this great project for international fraternity will 
eventuate in a new and permanent Pax Romana in orbem 
terrarum, and by consent of the sovereign nations realise our 
Laureate’s dream of “‘ The Parliament of Man.” 


W. M. FARQUHAR. 
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THE PHENOMENA OF MEDIUMISTIC 
TRANCE.’ 


T. W. MITCHELL, M.D. 


A MEDIUM is a person who acts or is supposed to act as a 
medium of communication between the living and the dead. 
This alleged. power is manifested generally, though not 
always, in a.trance or trance-like state which does not seem 
to differ in any important feature from other trance states, 
such as hysterical somnambulism or deep hypnosis. The 
most obvious difference is that whereas hysterical somnam- 
bulism occurs spontaneously, or, as we may say, accidentally, 
and hypnotic somnambulism is brought about by the sug- 
gestions of another person, mediumistic trance is generally 
brought about by a voluntary act of the medium ; that is to 
say, it is self-induced. 

It is customary in psychopathology to look upon all 
trance states as states of mental dissociation, and nothing 
that we know about mediumistic trance would justify us in 
supposing that it belongs to a different order. But the 
phenomena of mental dissociation are of a most varied 
character, and there are some peculiarities of mediumistic 
trance which are not commonly found, or are found only in 
a lesser degree, in hysterical or hypnotic somnambulism. 
Perhaps the condition most usefully compared with 
mediumistic trance is the form of mental dissociation which 
results in the production of a secondary personality. When 
a medium goes into trance it is usual for a secondary per- 
sonality to appear, who claims to be a spirit that has tem- 
porarily invaded and assumed control of the medium’s body, 
while still keeping in touch with a spirit world. Such a 
secondary personality is commonly referred to as “ the con- 


’ Being a paper read before the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science (Section of Psychology), at Leeds on September 5, 1927. 
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trol.” The term “medium” is generally reserved for the 
primary personality. The person who goes to a medium ty 
witness the trance phenomena or to seek communication 
with the dead is spoken of as “ the sitter,” and the dead 
person who is supposed to communicate through the contjo| 
is called ‘‘ the communicator.” 

The phenomena of mediumistic trance may be divide 
into two main groups: (1) those that in the present conne. 
tion we may call the “ normal” phenomena of trance, and 
(2) those that we must call “‘ supernormal ” since they cannot 
be regarded as effects of any known causes. From the stand. 
point of normal mental health both of these kinds of pheno- 
mena are abnormal ; but for our present purpose we may 
speak of them as the normal and the supernormal phenomena 
of mediumistic trance. 

Among the normal phenomena, in this sense, we may 
include the trance state itself; the anzesthesias, pareesthesias 
and hyperesthesias which are a common accompaniment of 
trance ; sensory and motor automatisms such as hallucina- 
tions and automatic writing; the amnesia in the waking 
state of all that happens during the trance, and the presence, 
in the trance, of knowledge, actual or potential, of the 
medium’s waking life. 

The supernormal phenomena may also be divided into 
two groups: (1) the physical or objective phenomena that 
are said to occur in the medium’s presence, such as the 
movements of objects without contact and so-called materiali- 
sations ; (2) the psychological or subjective phenomena, of 
which the most important is the display of knowledge that 
has been acquired in some supernormal manner. 

The evidence pointing to the occurrence of the physical 
phenomena is so suspect, owing to the frequent discovery of 
fraud and the possibilities of illusion and mal-observation, 
that we may be willing to leave investigation in this depart- 
ment of Psychical Research to physicists and conjurors ; but 
to psychologists the evidence of supernormal acquisition of 
knowledge displayed in mediumistic trance and in the auto- 
matic writings of non-entranced mediums should be a matter 
of profound interest. 

The bare statement that knowledge is sometimes acquired 
in a supernormal manner, that is to say, acquired otherwise 
than through the known organs of sense, is in my opinion 4 
statement of a fact of nature which men of science can no 
longer deny and should no longer neglect. Such an assertion 
does not express, explicitly or implicitly, any opinion of the 
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way in which such knowledge is acquired or of the source 
from which it comes. But all may agree that supernormal 
acquisition of knowledge implies, at least, some unsuspected 
extension of human faculty; it implies knowledge of 
events in the outside world, or in other minds, which is not 
mediated by the organs of sense, and perhaps not mediated 
by any material things. When it is claimed that direct 
inowledge of events in the physical world is acquired other- 
yise than through the organs of sense, we call it clairvoyance 
ot teleesthesia ; when knowledge of events in other minds 
ssimilarly acquired, we speak of thought transference or 
telepathy. 

Much of the evidence that has been supposed to warrant 
belief in the occurrence of telesthesia has been rendered 
nugatory, or at least of very doubtful validity, by what we 
have come to know of the possibilities of telepathy. Belief 
in telepathy is based upon evidence, great in amount and 
much of it of good quality, which points to a direct trans- 
ference of thought from one mind to another; and when 
knowledge of events in the physical world is acquired in a 
manner suggestive of teleesthesia, we can never be sure that 
the knowledge in question has not been in the possession of 
some other mind from which it has been transmitted tele- 
pathically to the mind of the percipient. It is true that to 
fall back upon telepathy in explanation of all clairvoyant 
experiences is to pre-suppose varieties and modes of tele- 
pathic communication of which we have no other evidence ; 
but it is probably a good rule of method to stretch as far as 
we can the telepathic hypothesis, in support of which we 
have good evidence, before we invoke another hypothesis in 
support of which the evidence is scanty. Such parsimony of 
hypotheses in the investigation of supernormal phenomena 
is dictated by purely empirical considerations and not by any 
4 priori assumption that teleesthesia is a more improbable 
mode of supernormal faculty than telepathy. One or other 
or both may be assumed to be probable or improbable, pos- 
sible or impossible ; but such assumptions count for nothing 
in scientific investigation. We must be guided solely by the 
evidence, and the fact is that the evidence for telepathy is 
strong, and the evidence for teleesthesia is weak. 

Once we admit the occurrence of telepathy we are per- 
haps too ready to assume that the minds of living human 
beings can be the only source of telepathically-acquired 
knowledge. But here again we must submit to the evidence, 
Whatever it may be; and it has been maintained by many 
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competent observers that entranced mediums have some. 
times displayed knowledge that could not have been obtained 
from the mind of any living person. If it can be shown that 
such knowledge is ever of something that was known only to 














































a person who is now dead, we may have to revise our notions 
of what being dead implies. We may have to conceive of the 
mind of a dead person as persisting in some form that permit; 
it to be still available as a source of supernormally-acquired 
knowledge. The usual implication of an assumption of this 
kind is expressed as a belief in human survival of bodil 
death. The observed facts are indeed sometimes held to 
support a view of human personality similar to that taught 
by some of the great religions and philosophies of the world, 
namely, that the mind, or soul, or spirit of man is immortal, 
But there is nothing in the evidence provided by Psychical 
Research that can be legitimately used either in support of, 
or in opposition to, such a doctrine. Survival of bodily death 
is not, and does not imply, immortality. 

The conception of any sort of life after death is one that 
many people seem to find hard to employ as an ordinary 
hypothesis in a scientific investigation. It is a question that 
makes so intimate an appeal to everyone, no matter how 
much one’s interest in it may be repressed or repudiated, that 
unbiassed judgment of evidence for or against it is rarely 
found. Some people even go so far as to refuse to listen to 
the evidence, on the ground that it is an illegitimate hypo- 
thesis inasmuch as it conflicts with laws of nature which they 
hold to be true. Such an attitude is however merely an out- 
come of the presumption that is common in the infancy of 
science, but is incompatible with a truly scientific outlook on 
the world. 

It is not easy to disentangle the bare facts recorded in 
Psychical Research from the mass of conjecture that has 
accumulated around their interpretation. We may however 
roughly classify the facts according to the kinds of hypotheses 
that seem most adequate to account for them and entail the 
fewest assumptions. If we try to apply the telepathic hypo- 
thesis in all cases of supernormally-acquired knowledge, we 
may distinguish : 

(1) Those that are adequately accounted for by telepathy 
between the medium and some other living person—usually 
the sitter. 

(2) Those that seem to require the persistence of some 
part or factor of the mind of a person who is dead, but do 
not require the survival of a unified mind or personality, to 
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act as a source from which the supernormally-acquired know- 
ledge has been obtained. 

(3) Those that would be most satisfactorily accounted for 
on the hypothesis that the mind or personality of a dead 





rson has survived as a unified purposive whole which is in 

telepathic communication with the living. 

We know, as a matter of everyday experience of medium- 
istic trance, that facts known to the sitter may become 
jnown to the control in some supernormal manner. We have 
widence also that facts not known to the sitter, but known 
to other living persons, may sometimes become known to the 
control ina similar way. And when we call such experiences 
telepathic we do no more than declare that one mind has 
insome way influenced another mind independently of the 
known organs of sense. We do not assert anything about the 
nature of telepathy, about the way in which it operates, or 
about the conditions necessary for its occurrence. 

Phenomena of this kind in their simplest form are those in 
which the control alludes to some matter known to the sitter 
but unknown to the medium and to the control. And when 
we say known to the sitter we mean. that he has had some 
knowledge of the matter at some time in his life. This know- 
ledge may be in consciousness during the sitting, but this 
very rarely happens; more frequently it is subliminal, either 
as preconscious knowledge or unconscious knowledge. And 
when we say unknown to the medium and to the control we 
mean that the medium can have had no opportunity of learn- 
ing the fact in question by any normal means either during 
normal life or during trance. In such cases we seem justified 
in believing that the mind of the sitter is the source from 
which the knowledge has been obtained, although telepathy 
from some other mind is not ruled out. 

The source of the knowledge displayed by the control is 
more difficult to determine when what is told is something 
that is unknown to both the control and the sitter, but is 
known to other living persons. When the matter referred to 
by the control is something intimately relevant to a person 
who is dead, it is often too readily assumed that the com- 
munication must have come from that person, and that he 
must have therefore survived his bodily death. But it may 
be necessary to reject all such communications as evidence of 
survival, so long as the relevant facts are within the know- 
ledge of anyone living. Such a rule would greatly increase 
the difficulty of finding evidence in support of the hypothesis 
that the dead survive and sometimes communicate with the 
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living. For the only evidence of survival obtainable in this 
way would be the communication of facts known to a dead 
person only ; and if they were known to a dead person only, 
verification would as a rule be impossible. Moreover we could 









never be sure that the facts were known to the dead person 
only, or that they were not obtained telepathically from 
him before his death by the sitter, or by the medium, or by 
some other person. 

It cannot be denied, however, that there are some 
instances of alleged communication with the dead wher 
such an application of the telepathic hypothesis involves 
assumptions almost as hard to accept as are those involved in 
the alternative hypothesis of spirit communication. But 
here again we are likely to go astray if we allow ourselves to 
be influenced by any a priori convictions about what is pos- 
sible or impossible in this field of investigation. Our beliefs 
must not outrun the evidence in one direction or another. 

Although we probably do well in stretching the hypothesis 
of telepathy between the living as far as it will go towards 
explanation of alleged communications from the dead, there 
are, nevertheless, some cases on record which point to the 
possibility, if indeed they do not compel the belief, that after 
the death of the body some part or modality of the mind 
may continue to exist, for a time at least, and may provide 
the source from which supernormally-acquired knowledge is 
obtained. We get the impression that just as the body after 
death retains for a time the structural unity and form which 
it had during life, so the mind, as an independent existent, 
for a time retains the unity and form which characterised the 
living personality that we knew. But if this were so it would 
not be inconsistent with much of the evidence to suppose that 
in the course of time this mental structure disintegrates as 
does the bodily structure, and returns in like manner to the 
elements from which it sprung. 

Such a possibility implies that the mind is existentially 
independent of the body, which it uses as its instrument, 
But the Instrumental Theory of mind presents well-known 
difficulties, to avoid which Professor C. D. Broad has sug- 
gested a modification of the Instrumental Theory which he 
calls the ‘‘ Compound Theory ” of mind. According to this 
view mind as we know it is a compound of two factors, 4 
bodily factor and a psychic factor. The psychic factor by 
itself has not the properties of a mind ; mind is the resultant 
of the union or alliance of the psychic factor with a body. At 





death, Dr Broad suggests, the psychic factor may persist, for 
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atime at least, and may carry modifications due to experi- 
ences during life. In the period of its persistence it may 
become temporarily united with the organism of an entranced 
medium, so as to form a little temporary mind which may 
display traits characteristic of its former owner and some 
memories of events in his earthly life (The Mind and its 
Place in Nature, pp. 540-541). In Dr Broad’s opinion “ this 
(ompound Theory seems to be the minimum assumption that 
rill explain certain fairly well attested abnormal pheno- 
mena” (ibid., p. 550). 

If we attribute the source of supernormally-acquired 
knowledge to a psychic factor which persists after the death 
of the body and the dissolution of the mind, we are in a sense 
accepting the main contention of the advanced wing of 
Psychical Research, namely, that some of the knowledge dis- 
played in mediumistic trance is acquired by telepathy from 
the dead. But there is a wide difference in the implications 
of the two views; for the persistence of a psychic factor 
cannot be regarded as survival in any sense ordinarily under- 
stood by this term. Survival in the language of Psychical 
Research, and indeed in the language of everyday life, means 
survival of a personality with all its faculties of knowing, 
feeling and willing; and we must find evidence pointing to 
survival of this kind before we can accept the conclusions of 
those who believe that the phenomena of mediumistic trance 
on gaa that human personality may survive bodily 
eath. 

Now there is an important group of phenomena, studied 
for many years by the Society for Psychical Research, which 
seems to show that the minds of certain people who are dead 
have continued to exist as unified, purposive wholes, capable 
of carrying on a form of intercourse with the living which 
cannot be attributed to a mere “ psychic factor,” nor to 
anything less than the whole mind and intelligence of the 
purporting communicator. The main part of the evidence 
that seems to compel this conclusion is to be found in the 
automatic writings of a group of “mediums” or “ auto- 
matists,” some of whom were well-known members of the 
Society for Psychical Research. Concordance between the 
scripts of various automatists, sometimes widely separate 
from each other in time and place, suggests the view that 
these concordances must be due to design by some mind dis- 
tinct from the minds of the automatists themselves. This 
view was greatly strengthened when it was found that allu- 
sions that were meaningless by themselves, occurring in the 
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script of one writer, became intelligible when combined with 
equally meaningless allusions occurring in the script of 
another writer. The two allusions combined contained y 
“message ”’ which was not contained in either script taken } 
itself. These ‘‘ cross-correspondences ”’ in automatic scripts 
are held by many to afford the strongest evidence ye 
adduced in support of the hypothesis of survival. They areat 
least the most subtle and most complex form of evidence, and 
the elucidation of their complexities has demanded a vag 
amount of ingenuity and learning from those who haye 
studied and collated the scripts of the different automatists, 

If we knew the limits of telepathy from the living, and 
if we were assured that the peculiar features of the cross. 
correspondences could not be attributed to the agency of any 
incarnate mind, we should probably be forced to conclude 
that they emanate from some discarnate mind ; and if this 
were so there would, in many instances, be good grounds for 
identifying the purporting communicator with some persons 
whom we knew when they were alive on earth. But we do 
not know the limits of telepathy between the living, and so 
long as this is true, we must not attribute to telepathy from 
the dead anything that can conceivably be due to telepathy 
from the living. There does not seem any good reason why 
we should believe that discarnate minds possess any special 
qualifications as telepathic agents; and a cross-correspond- 
ence or a literary puzzle is as likely to originate in the sub- 
liminal mind of one of the automatists, or of one of the 
investigators, as in the mind of a person who is dead. We 
have abundant evidence of the subliminal solution of 
intellectual problems in conditions of mental dissociation, 
and I believe that the ingenuity displayed in the scheme of 
cross-correspondences is well within the subliminal capacity 
of some of the automatists whose scripts have provided this 
kind of evidence. If this be so, and if we consider the 
possibilities of telepathy between the living—especially of 
telepathy between those who in virtue of their psychic gifts 
must themselves be considered to have some form of mental 
dissociation—then it must be maintained that the arguments 
in favour of survival derived from concordant automatisms 
and cross-correspondences lose much of their force. 

Simple concordance, the occurrence of the same idea or 
phrase in the scripts of different automatists, is readily 
accounted for, if we believe that a considerable degree of 
what we may call telepathic rapport came to be established 
within the group of automatists concerned in this investiga- 
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‘on, And even the cross-correspondences may be due to 
simple thought-transference, from some central source, which 
in respect of any individual automatist is fragmentary and 
incomplete ; or one part of the thought may emerge in the 
seript of an automatist whose subliminal may be responsible 
for the inception of the whole message, and another part 
may be telepathically transmitted to another automatist. 
But generalisation of this kind is not very helpful in dealing 
fith these obscure matters. Every case must be examined 
gparately and judged on its merits ; and whatever generali- 
gation we make, it will not be difficult to find some record of 
experiences to which it does not readily apply. 

There is one rarely observed phenomenon of mediumistic 
trance which is very impressive to those who have witnessed 
it In what is known as personal or direct control, the voice 
and mannerisms of some dead friend of the sitter are some- 
times produced in a life-like way, and when this happens the 
siritualists maintain that there is an actual “ possession ” 
of the medium’s body by the spirit of the purporting com- 
municator. The combined effects of the intimate nature of 
the communications thus conveyed, and the verisimilitude 
of the representation of voice and manner which personal 
control sometimes achieves, are probably more conducive to 
individual belief in survival than any other experience. 

But here again a naturalistic explanation may be sug- 
gested. No one who has witnessed the perfection of acting 
displayed by a hypnotic somnambule can doubt the ability 
of an entranced medium to produce a life-like presentment 
of personal control, provided that the necessary knowledge 
is available. And here again we must fall back upon tele- 
pathy from the sitter as the most probable means by which 
such knowledge is acquired. The psycho-analytic doctrine 
of identification may help us to understand how the mind of 
the sitter can be an adequate source of the necessary know- 
ledge. An unconscious identification with someone who had 
been loved and lost may have been set up within the sitter’s 
mind. Such an identification would embrace all the charac- 
teristics of the dead friend known to the sitter, and might be 
so complete that it would suffice for manifestation as a 
secondary personality in anyone subject to massive mental 
dissociation. The entranced medium may obtain tele- 
pathically, from the unconscious of the sitter, an accurate 
Picture of the dead friend and may dramatically reproduce 
in the form of “ personal control” the impressions so 
obtained. 
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Thus we see that none of the evidence relied upon ty 
prove survival is sufficient to compel us to subscribe to this 
belief. Telepathy, or some mode of acquiring knowled 
which for the present we may call supernormal, must he 
admitted ; for if we refuse to accept telepathy we stanj 
helpless in the face of well-attested phenomena which ye 
cannot account for and cannot deny. 

Belief in the reality of telepathy may make belief jp 
survival easier, but at the same time it makes proof of sur. 
vival more difficult, just in so far as we are ignorant of the 
limits of telepathy between the living. Man may survive 
bodily death and may sometimes communicate with the 
living, but empirical inquiry so far has brought to light no 
evidence that would compel the unbeliever to abandon his 
conviction— 


“that no man lives for ever 
that dead men rise up never.” 


And even if he should be driven to the conclusion that the 
mind of man may, for a time, in some form, survive the death 
of the body, he may still find consolation in the reflection 


‘that even the weariest river winds somewhere safe to sea.” 


T. W. MITCHELL. 


Haptow, KENT. 
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SHAKESPEARE AND RELIGION. 
ProFressor CLEMENT C. J. WEBB. 


| BELIEVE that George Eliot is but little read now; a 
action against the fashions of the period now called 
Victorian, in which the minds of my own generation were 
formed, has set in, which was bound to affect the popularity 
of a writer who was in many respects so eminently repre- 
sentative of the England of her day. But even when she 
was at the height of her fame the estimate of her which was 
expressed by that prodigy of learning, the historian Lord 
Acton, was considered by some of his and her contemporaries 
to be exaggerated. For he was not afraid to bring her into 
comparison with the very greatest—with Sophocles and 
Dante, with Cervantes and Goethe, and with Shakespeare 
himself ; and, writing to one who has but very lately passed 
away, Mary Gladstone, he said of her that “‘ in problems of 
life and thought which baffled Shakespeare disgracefully, 
her touch was unfailing.” The extravagance of the language 
should not wholly disguise from us the grain of truth which 
the remark contains. There can, I think, be little doubt that 
the problems of which Acton was thinking were, chiefly at 
any rate, those of religion. Widely as his own religious 
beliefs differed from those of George Eliot, he found in her 
writings a comprehension of those—to him supremely 
interesting—problems and an insight into the type of 
character which is moulded by religious passion and con- 
viction which he sought in vain in Shakespeare. The 
absence of this comprehension and this insight from Shake- 
speare’s presentation of human life seemed to Acton all the 
more remarkable that the poet’s own career fell upon the 
immediate morrow of a great religious convulsion, the effects 
of which were manifest on every side in the political and 
social conditions of the world in which he lived. Respecting 
Shakespeare’s attitude toward the great controversy between 
341 
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Catholic and Protestant it is possible to maintain ye 

divergent opinions; yet this controversy had rent Europe 
in two and had, in England as well as elsewhere, prepared 
the stake and the gibbet and the executioner’s axe for those 





whose conscience or prejudices led them to refuse the sub. 
mission of their minds to the claim made by the Gover. 
ments of the day to prescribe what their respective subjects 
should believe about the things that, if they matter at al] 
matter most of all. I propose to offer in this artic 
some observations on what it seems to me we can learn from 
the plays and other poems of Shakespeare as to his mind on 
these questions, which Lord Acton thought had “‘ disgrace. 
fully baffled’ him. I do not speak as an expert Shake. 
spearean scholar; I just take the works as they lie before 
us, and do not propose to travel outside of them in search 
of evidence or to inquire into or discriminate the sources in 
earlier literature of that which the poet has chosen, by using 
it as material for the expression of his genius, to make 
henceforth his own. 

It is needless to say that the teaching of the religion in 
which he was bred found Shakespeare no less sensitive to 
its beauty than he was to that of any of the great creations 
of the human imagination. As Lorenzo’s speech to Jessica 
in Portia’s garden gives to the Platonic fancy of the music 
of the spheres its most perfect expression, as the grim 
dreams of medizval Europe about the fortunes of departed 
spirits are mirrored in Claudio’s confession to Isabella of his 
apprehensions of impending death, and (to come nearer) as 
the gracious legends of Christmastide are embalmed in 
Marcellus’ words to Horatio, spoken when the ghost of 
Hamlet’s father has just “faded on the crowing of the 
cock ’’—so, too. there dwell in the memory such lines as 
those in which Portia tells Shylock that 


“We do pray for mercy, 
And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 
The deeds of mercy.” 


Or Isabella tells Angelo that 


“* All the souls that were were forfeit once, ' 
And He that might the vantage best have took 
Found out the remedy ”— 


lines in which the great Christian doctrine of the Forgiveness 
of Sins is enshrined in language not unworthy of its divinity. 

But, while this is true, it is also true that the genuinely 
Christian outlook on life is one of which Shakespeare takes 
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little or no notice. The only one of his principal personages 
whom it would be natural to call in other than a merely 
technical sense a “‘ religious’ man is King Henry V.; and 
the man to whom religion is the main interest of life he did 
not choose to draw—perhaps did not think of drawing. 
Yet such were certainly not lacking in his own age; we 
may remind ourselves that he was born within twenty years 
of Luther’s death, and within ten of Ignatius Loyola’s ; 
that was himself contemporary with St Teresa and Hooker 
ud Jacob Boehme. 

But what, some may here be inclined to ask, of the friars 
who figure so often in his dramas ? What of Friar Laurence 
inthe Two Gentlemen of Verona, and his namesake in Romeo 
and Juliet; of Friar Francis in Much Ado about Nothing ; 
or of Friar Lodowick in Measure for Measure, who is, 
indeed, the Duke in disguise, but is certainly supposed to 
play his part as a friar quite in the proper spirit, so that he 
may fairly be taken as illustrating Shakespeare’s conception 
of the character? Are they not represented as Christian 
priests devoted to a religious life in the stricter sense ? The 
answer is that they are, and that this fact more than any- 
thing else confirms the view, just put forward, of Shake- 
speare’s lack of interest in, perhaps of acquaintance with, 
the attitude toward life which is characteristically Christian. 
For in the instructions and exhortations which he puts into 
the mouths of his friars there is nothing genuinely Christian 
at all ; and yet there is also nothing to suggest that the poet is 
at all aware of this, and much to make one guess that he 
believed himself to be making them speak as a Christian 
minister might be expected to speak on the occasions 
presented by the action of the drama. The most striking 
proof of this is to be found in Measure for Measure, in the 
consolations administered by the Duke, disguised as a friar 
to Claudio in prison under sentence of death for incontinency : 





“ Be absolute for death: either death or life 
Shall thereby be the sweeter. Reason thus with life : 
If I do lose thee, I do lose a thing 
That none but fools would keep ”’— 


And so forth. There is nothing Christian about this sermon ; 
nothing is hinted of a love from which neither life nor death 
can separate us, of a consecration of suffering and death by 
the Cross of Christ, of a hope of immortality; nothing but 
an elaboration of the theme of the vanity and misery of our 
present earthly existence. 
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: ** What’s yet in this,” 
so it ends, 
** That bears the name of life? Yet in this life 


Lie hid moe thousand deaths : yet death we fear, 
That makes these odds all even.” 





But Claudio finds nothing amiss or lacking ‘n the good man; 
ministrations. He replies : 


“IT humbly thank you. 
To sue to live, I find I seek to die; 
And, seeking death, find life ; let it come on.” 


In this last line there seems, indeed, to be a hint of a life 
beyond death; but there was certainly notliing in the 
Duke’s instruction to suggest it. 

Now there can be no question of the source of the 
tradition which is illustrated by the passage of which | 
have been speaking; it is not the Upper Chamber at 
Jerusalem, but the Porch at Athens; not Christ, but Zeno, 
It is, in fact, the tradition of Stoicism ; and it is not perhaps 
always sufficiently recognised how profoundly that tradition 
has affected the moralising of Christians. We must bear in 
mind that the teaching of the New Testament, whether 
theological or ethical, is unsystematic, and that it was the 
task laid upon the Fathers of the Christian Church to give 
to this teaching the systematic form which in its original 
context it lacked. This they did by grafting it, as it were, 
into the stock of the philosophical tradition which they found 
most apt to serve their purpose among those which were to 
hand as operative in the civilisation of that Graeco-Roman 
world to which St Paul had turned from the Jews, and to 
which from his time onward the Church had been preaching 
the Gospel of Christ. In the case of theology generally, this 
tradition may be said to have been that of Plato ; in the case 
of ethics, that of the Stoics. We have still, in a fragmentary 
state, a pioneer work in which Origen made the Epistle to 
the Romans and the treatise of Chrysippus On the Passions 
illustrate each other ; and the legend which made the great 
Roman Stoic Seneca a friend and correspondent of St Paul, 
who, we know, appeared on one occasion before the tribunal 
of his brother Gallio, is as old perhaps as the fourth century 
of our era. It symbolised a real kinship of spirit between 
the Apostle and the philosopher his contemporary, and It 
authorised an estimate of Seneca’s writings among Christian 
theologians of the Latin Church down to the Reformation 
and beyond it, which made their influence on the ethical 
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tradition second only to that of Scripture itself. The 
tradition, again, of Christian asceticism cannot be understood 
apart from the recognition in it of a strain derived, not from 
the New Testament, but rather from the Cynics who formed 
the extreme wing of the Stoic school, and who inherited the 
nickname and some of the principles and characteristics of 
ayet older group of Greek teachers. This strain comes out 
the familiar theme of the body as vile and loathsome, of 
man’s life as tedious and worthless, and of his natural 
aflections as unsatisfying and treacherous ; a theme, in fact, 
by no means fully in accord with a religion whose chief 
doctrine is that of the Incarnation of God in humanity, or 
with at least one aspect of the teaching and example of its 
Founder, but which is echoed in Christian devotional litera- 
ture from Jerome and Cassian to Jeremy Taylor. In the 
Shakespearean passage which has suggested these remarks 
we hear the voices of those whom Milton calls “‘ the budge 
doctors of the Stoic fur,’ unaccompanied by any notes that 
might recall the authentic utterances of Christian faith and 
hope. 

y think, however, that we may infer from Shakespeare’s 
friars something further about his attitude toward the 
religious institutions of his own time and of that which 
preceded it. He plainly thought of them in the main as 
men who, notwithstanding that habit of kindly intervention 
in the love affairs of their youthful penitents, on account 
of which they play a part in the plots of the dramas into 
which he introduces them, live themselves as celibates in 
a calmer sphere than their fellows, removed by their pro- 
fession from the world which is swept by those storms of 
passion which the poet understood and drew so well. There 
was, the attentive reader cannot but perceive, a constant 
fascination to him in the thought of such a sphere, inhabited 
by men whose ‘‘ complete bosom ”’ the “ dribbling dart of 
love” cannot pierce, and by “‘ fasting maids whose minds 
a dedicate To nothing temporal.”’ The words of Hamlet to 

oratio : 





** Give me that man 
That is not passion’s slave, and I will wear him 
In my heart’s core, ay, in my heart of heart,” 


express beyond question a feeling habitual with their author. 
A friar was to him a man who by his profession and manner 
of life represented that freedom from passion, that aloofness 
from the tempestuous world in which passion’s bondsmen 
pass their days, the idea of which haunted this great master 
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of the human heart as his powerful imagination, aided, ye 
need not doubt, by such experience of his own as he has 
commemorated in his Sonnets, probed the depth of those 
passions from subjection to which the monk or the Stoig 
philosopher, the nun or the votary of Diana might hy 
supposed, in renouncing the world, to have delivered them. 
selves. Such an actual renunciation of the world by anyoy 
who had hitherto lived a full life in it would excite in him, 
we may be sure, just such a curiosity as the melancholy 
Jaques expresses in As You Like It when he hears that 


“The Duke hath put on a religious life 
And thrown into neglect the pompous court.” 


You will remember how he at once exclaims : 


* To him will I: out of these convertites 
There is much matter to be heard and learned.” 


It is interesting to observe that the philosopher Schopen- 
hauer, who built up a whole metaphysic and ethic upon an 
attitude not unlike that which I have been attributing to 
Shakespeare towards the renunciation of the passion—and 
especially of the passion of love—in which the “ will to live” 
expresses itself, has quoted these words of Jaques to confirm 
his view that, in the disgust with the issues of a life of will 
and passion which may drive men to renounce the world 
and the will to live in it, they rend the veil of illusion and 
obtain a glimpse into the very truth of things as they are. 
I think, indeed, that a study of Schopenhauer’s chapter on 
the “ Denial of the Will to Live ” in his Das Welt als Wille 
und als Vorstellung will throw real light on certain moods of 
Shakespeare ; but Shakespeare is not to the end a pessimist 
after the fashion of Schopenhauer. One may indeed doubt 
whether Dean Inge, in bringing together the invitation of 
Prospero to Ferdinand after the vanishing of the fairy 
pageant in The Tempest, ‘‘ Be cheerful, Sir,’’ and the exhorta- 
tion of Christ in the Fourth Gospel, “‘ Be of good cheer,” is 
not overstraining a like sound in unlike thoughts. Either 
is followed, it is true, by an affirmation of the transiency 
of the world. But the poet knows of nothing that endures. 

“* The great globe itself, 
Yea all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 
And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind! We are such stuff 


As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep.” 


There is nothing here to match the confident assertion 
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ghich in the Gospel gives the ground of the cheerfulness 
ghich it bids us to put on in words which Mr Andrew 
Bradley, lecturing on ‘' The Sublime,’ has taken as the supreme 
sample of that quality: ‘* Be of good cheer—I have over- 
ame the world!”’ Yet, although this note of victory be 
absent from what we may not unreasonably take for Shake- 

e’s final judgment upon life, it is right on the other 
nd to recognise the noble serenity of Prospero’s speech 
ad to believe that the poet would have us, like Ferdinand, 
ye cheerful, even though it be in the prospect of universal 
dissolution and an eternal sleep. 

Our answer to the question whether in his friars Shake- 
geare did not intend to draw religious men is, then, that, 
s far as he did so intend, he must be held to have betrayed 
the secret that he did not recognise the essential difference 
between the mood of Christianity and that of Stoicism, and 
was interested in lives devoted to religion chiefly or solely 
as they exhibit the possibility of renouncing the satisfaction 
of those desires incident to our humanity which to passionate 
natures bring in their train those mighty passions on the 
imaginative exploration and representation of which he 
expended the incomparable powers of his genius. But this 
is, after all, only the negative side of religion; and what 
lord Acton had no doubt in his mind when he instituted 
that unfavourable comparison between Shakespeare and 
George Eliot with the mention of which I began this article 
was the absence from Shakespeare’s pages of any such 
portrayals of positive religious enthusiasm as we find in 
many of George Eliot’s novels—Edgar Tryan, Dinah Morris, 
Savonarola, Rufus Lyon, and the rest. It may have been 
absurd in Lord Acton to write as if the creator of these were 
in the same rank with Shakespeare, but it is none the less 
true that Shakespeare has left us no example in this kind ; 
that, in fact, we must admit that he did not understand 
religion as he understood the other great forces which move 
and mould the characters of men and women. 

This being so, the question which has often been asked,— 
and to which one guesses that Lord Acton, with his devouring 
curiosity about ecclesiastical history, was disappointed at 
finding no answer in Shakespeare’s works—whether in the 
great controversy of the sixteenth century their writer was 
Catholic or Protestant at heart, loses all importance; and 
yet, as I have touched upon it, I think one may, after all, 
before leaving it for matters of greater interest, form some 








conjecture—I mean from his writings, for I am not at all 
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concerned here with the investigation of evidence respecti 

his life derived from other sources—upon this subject, Jt 
has been a remarkable feature of some great revolutions— 
of the French, and (we may suspect) of the Russian—that 
in a very few years they have succeeded to a surprising degree 
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in blotting out from the mind of the new generation of 

the nation that undergoes them the very memory of what 

the world was like before them—and it was not otherwise 

with the Reformation in England. By Shakespeare’s time 

the old Catholic England, which had passed away less than 
a century ago, had grown dim and remote to the apprehen- 
sion of the generality of Englishmen. Monks and friars 
belonged already to literature or legend, not to everyday 
life ; they could be idealised as venerable sages who, in 
another age or country, had withdrawn from the world to 
enjoy freedom from its devastating passions and its ups and 
downs of fortune. The parish priest was still a familiar 
figure under the new ecclesiastical régime ; and by our great 
dramatist he is, I think, invariably presented as an undigni- 
fied one. Shakespeare gives us no pendant to Chaucer's 
*“Poor Persoune of a Town’; only the ignorant and 
pedantic Sir Nathaniel of Love’s Labour Lost; Sir Topas in 
Twelfth Night, who can be successfully personated by Olivia’s 
clownish servant; and the quaint Welsh schoolmaster- 
curate, Sir Hugh Evans, in The Merry Wives of Windsor. 
Such references as we find in his plays to the Puritans of 
his day are unsympathetic and contemptuous. _ There is thus 
nothing to suggest any attachment to the actual Church of his 
time, while there is perhaps something to suggest a certain 
respect for institutions which had vanished from England 
with the passing of the authority of the Roman See. On 
the other hand, if Shakespeare was irresponsive to religious 
passion, he was no stranger to that of the patriot ; and itis 
difficult not to think that the defiance of Papal pretensions 
which he puts into the mouth of King John did not find an 
echo in his own heart as well as in that of the audience to 
which it was doubtless intended to appeal. I picture to 
myself this most illustrious of Englishmen as typical of a 
great, perhaps the major, part of his countrymen in Eliza- 
beth’s reign—heartily in favour of national independence in 
Church and State alike, and with no desire to bring back 
the Pope, yet also with no particular love for most of the 
doctrinal and ecclesiastical changes associated with the 
separation of the national Church from communion with the 
successor of St Peter; still less of the aims of the party of 
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recisians Within that Church who scrupled at the ceremonies 
it in use and made it a matter of conscience not to conform 
to the ordinary social life of the age, being apt to think, 
ike Malvolio, that because they were virtuous there should 
heno more cakes and ale. There is no reason to believe the 








mmour, mentioned by a contemporary, that Shakespeare 
“died a papist’’; but I should not wonder if zealous 
uti-papists of his acquaintance found him unsympathetic 
yith their indiscriminate detestation of everything which 
recalled the older order, and with their zeal for promoting 
, further reformation which should bring the Church of 
Ingland into closer conformity with their great model at 
Geneva. 

It is natural to be interested in any detail concerning so 
geat a man as Shakespeare, and we may on that account 
beexcused for indulging in speculations regarding his attitude 
toward the ecclesiastical situation in his day ; but we should 
be, as I have already intimated, gravely misunderstanding 
the character of the poet’s genius were we to suppose that 
the ascertainment of that attitude were of any serious 
importance for the understanding of his outlook on the 
ultimate questions of human life and destiny. For this 
outlook, so far as we can gather it from his writings, was 
little affected by any personal experience of the specifically 
religious—certainly by any of the characteristically Christian 
—type, such as might have given him a genuine interest in 
and insight into the theological and ecclesiastical con- 
troversies of his time. I have already hinted that the only 
one of his principal personages that can be appropriately 
described as religious at all is King Henry V., in whom 
indeed we have drawn for us as only Shakespeare could 
draw it the picture of the devout and conscientious soldier, 
who, while taking war as a natural and inevitable feature 
of human life and regarding the profession of arms as among 
the most honourable of human occupations, fully worthy 
to enlist the whole-hearted enthusiasm of its followers and 
affording scope for the exercise of the highest qualities of 
mind and character, is yet deeply concerned to control and 
limit its activities by reference to the Christian law not only 
of justice, but of mercy and kindness; so that the soldier 
dying on the field of action in a righteous cause can sincerely 
give up, like the crusading duke in Richard II., 


‘his pure soul unto his captain Christ.” 


This type of character is one which has been very familiar 
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in all Christian nations; and although in the period of 
reaction after the Great War in which we are now livin 
when many scruple to allow that there can be anything 
not evil in what they call “‘ militarism,” it may be the fashion 
in some quarters to look askance at it, it has unquestionab] 
no little nobility and beauty. At any rate, the play of 
Henry V. is an abiding proof that it seemed so to Shake. 
speare. The royal hero of that drama is a splendid example 
of that very type, and, as exemplified in him, it is delineated 
by the poet with profound sympathy and appreciation, 
But it is noteworthy that there is perhaps no variety of 
Christian excellence which in itself is more easily compatible 
with a lack of any taste or capacity for meditation on the 
mysteries of life or on the baffling contradictions which seem 
to reveal themselves between our ideals and the suggestions 
of experience. The saying of a truly religious man of this 
type, St Louis of France, that the Christian layman should 
not argue with an unbeliever, but run him through the body 
with his sword, may illustrate my meaning. Shakespeare 
may have taken no interest in, may even perhaps been a 
stranger to, the Christianity which, while not ignoring the 
mystery of existence—being, indeed, fully awake to its 
baffling perplexity—yet finds the clue to the riddle in the 
experience of a divine grace, able to “‘ swallow up death in 
victory’? and give to those who receive it the sense of 
possession of eternal life. But it is quite consistent with his 
lack of appreciation for this type of religion that he should, 
nevertheless, delight in setting before us the simple and 
unquestioning piety of a patriotic soldier like the hero-king, 
who in unfeigned humility and gratitude offers to his God 
the victory of Agincourt with the words : 


“ Take it, God ! 
For it is none but thine.” 


To such a one it may be an anxious question where his 
duty lies—but not whether the world is indeed a stage set 
for the performance by every one of us of the duty which is 
prescribed to us by God through authorised expounders of 
his will. To Shakespeare himself we know well that life 
was not so simple a matter. Take the plays and the sonnets 
together, and it is impossible to feel that he habitually 
thought of human life as having any other background than 
“* death’s eternal cold.” For one such passage as that i 
the sonnet which exhorts his soul— 
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“Then, soul, live thou upon thy servant’s loss, 
And let that pine to aggravate thy store, 
Buy terms divine in selling hours of dross, 
Within be fed, without be rich no more: 

So shalt thou feed on Death, that feeds on men, 

And Death once dead, there’s no more dying then!” 


for one such passage, with its echo of the Apostle’s hope, 
there are hosts in the very different vein of the funeral song 
in Cymbeline. If we speak of “‘ Shakespeare’s religion ”’ in 
the sense not of the rites to which he may have conformed, 
but of his personal attitude to the ultimate issues of life, I 
do not think that it was in any real sense Christian; though 
this is not, of course, to deny the contribution of Christianity 
to the building up of the spiritual fabric of that culture 
whereof Shakespeare’s poetry is one of the supreme achieve- 
ments. I find in Bishop Gore’s book called Belief in Christ 
a passage which seems to me to put so admirably what I 
believe to be true of Shakespeare’s relation to Christianity 
that I cannot forbear to quote it here in full : 


“* When I hear contemptuous rejections of the Biblical 
estimate of man as he is as dishonouring to human 
dignity ” (the Bishop has been speaking of that profound 
sense of man’s alienation from the right way and of his 
need of redemption which is bound up with Christianity’s 
“glorious appreciation’’ of his destiny when once 
redeemed), ‘I often think of the man who of all the 
characteristic spirits of the Renaissance had the pro- 
foundest genius as an interpreter of man—our own 
great Shakespeare. No one ever had deeper interest 
in humanity or a higher estimate of his capacity. 
‘What a piece of work is a man! how noble in reason ! 
how infinite in faculty ! in form and moving how express 
and admirable! in action how like an angel! in appre- 
hension how like a god! The beauty of the world! the 
paragon of animals!’ No one, moreover, ever contem- 
plated with less of the spirit of the prophet and the 
reformer. He was a typical man of the Renaissance. 
He stood utterly and marvellously aloof from the keen 
and bitter religious controversies of his time. He seems 
to know and care nothing about them. He would 
approach mankind, with all his unmatched genius for 
understanding and representing it, purely and simply 
as the spectator—willing to be fascinated and delighted 









with humanity as he found it, ‘ good and bad together.’ 
But, so approaching mankind, one fact about human life 
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appears to arrest him and absorb him and terrify him— 
the fact that men are not free, as they would boast 
themselves—that they are enslaved by passion and 
obsessed by delusion. This note becomes conspicuoys 





first perhaps in the somewhat’ morbid atmosphere of 
the Sonnets—in the marvellous 129th sonnet, aboy 
lust, where he exclaims : 


*“* The expense of spirit in a waste of shame 
Is lust in action.” 


Then its violence and its deceitfulness and its miserable 
issue is described with intense realisation, and the 
sonnet ends : 


** All this the world well knows ; yet none knows well 
To shun the heaven that lead men to this hell.” 


“* In the great tragedies this seems to become the one 
theme—the obsession of men. It may be by lust, or by 
vanity, or by ambition, or by jealousy, or by pride 
and the contempt of common men; it may be by the 
paralysis of too much thinking ; but in all cases what is 
presented to us is the same spectacle of a man obsessed, 
All the world can see it except he himself. But he, 
obsessed, is also blinded, and so blinded is driven forward 
by an inevitable fate to his doom, and only by the 
violence of the tragedy can the stage of human life be 
set free again for life to go on its way. This spirit of the 
tragedies seems to possess Shakespeare. One of our best 
recent interpreters of Shakespeare—Walter Raleigh— 
speaks as if even that mighty mind nearly lost its balance 
in gazing into the awful gulf. And he seems to have 
recovered himself in his last period—that of the 
Romances—by refusing to think any more about it. 
In one of his last utterances, in which the man himself 
seems to speak through Prospero’s lips, he gives up 
human life as a riddle without an answer, a dream 
which has no eternal significance. Certainly he never 
shows any signs of becoming interested in the faith in 
divine redemption. But when I hear people reject 
St Paul’s estimate of human life as a piece of ‘ morbid 
pathology ’ I think of Shakespeare and what he seems 
to have seen in his marvellous mirror.” 


So far Bishop Gore. But Christianity is not the only 


religion that there is. I have already pointed out that when 
Shakespeare wishes to illustrate religious exhortation he 
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was apt to fall into the language of Stoicism. Stoicism, 
especially in the only Stoic author with whom Shakespeare 
is likely to have had any acquaintance—I mean Seneca— 
yas unquestionably a religion. Its negative side—its aloof- 
ness from passion—certainly appealed to him by its very 
gntrast with the world which he knew best. But it must be 
allowed that, so far as concerns its positive side—the indi- 
vidual Stoic’s consciousness of being at home in a world 
udered throughout and in every detail by a supreme Reason, 
his solemn joy in the part assigned him by God therein, 
however humble, however arduous, however transitory—we 
find nothing to suggest that Shakespeare shared in the 
ensolation which Stoicism has undoubtedly imparted to 
many noble souls in both ancient and modern times. I do 
not think that we can say that Shakespeare, if he was more 
a Stoic than he was a Christian, was really religious after 
the Stoic fashion either. 

Yet to deny that he was religious at all because he was 
not religious after the fashion of either of the two religions 
which he may be said to have known at close quarters 
would be extremely misleading. On the contrary, his work 
isan abiding witness to the truth that, as his famous con- 
temporary Francis Bacon said, “depth of philosophy 
bringeth men’s minds about to religion.” For the final 
impression which the world, as seen in what Bishop Gore 
calls “ his marvellous mirror,” as it is shown us in his great 
tragedies or in the serene comedies of his closing years, 
makes upon the mind of those who submit themselves to 
his enchantment is not that of 





* a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing,” 


though to the desperate traitor, murderer, and tyrant it 
may so seem. It is the impression of a world in which we 
at the last behold, not indeed virtue successful and vice 
defeated—far from it,—but yet the brightness of virtue 
unquenched, greatness of soul unconquered, even in over- 
whelming catastrophe, in which “ the heroic being,” to quote 
words of Mr Andrew Bradley, ‘‘ though in one sense out- 
wardly he has failed, is yet in another sense superior to the 
world in which he appears; is in some way which we do 
hot seek to define untouched by the doom that overtakes 
him and is rather set free from life than deprived of it.” 
The emotion which is inspired in us by the spectacle which 
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Shakespeare sets before us is a solemn one ; it may, therefore 
be said to be in a genuine sense religious, and it may even 
be a powerful agent in the purification of religion ; for po 
one who has really experienced its power can thereafter he 
content with any creed that cannot face and make room 
for and even rejoice in tragedy, though on the stupendoys 
scale on which Shakespeare has made us familiar with it 
Even this, however, should not be beyond the power of the 
creed of Christians, which centres in the spectacle of one 
acknowledged to be God manifest in the flesh, betrayed, 
condemned, forsaken, and put to death in torments by those 
whom he came to save. Here we have in the fullest senge 
of the word a tragedy ; and it may well be that the study of 
the greatest master of tragedy, while, as Mr Andrew Bradley 
has well said, “‘ the constant presence of Christian beliefs” 
would probably “‘ confuse or even destroy the tragic im- 
pression ” made upon us by such a drama as King Lea, 
may in the long run deepen our understanding of that other 
tragedy, the “ tragic impression ” of which familiarity and 
the habit of contemplating only in the context of religious 
worship may quite easily have weakened. 

Shakespeare’s religion, then,—so I would conclude—in 
any important sense of the expression, is to be sought in the 
attitude towards the universe which the productions of his 
genius in its maturity inspire in the responsive reader ; and 
this, while it cannot be with any truth described as a Christian 
attitude, may notwithstanding—or rather for that very 
reason—seem to illuminate some of the most intimate 
secrets of the Christian religion, and to discipline, deepen and 
strengthen the religious character of the Christian who will 
surrender himself whole-heartedly to the potent spell of this 


supreme magician. 
C. C. J. WEBB. 
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SURVEY OF THEOLOGICAL 
LITERATURE. 


By Tue Rev. JAMES MOFFATT, D.D., D.Lirt. 


Tae most important contribution to Old Testament theology, in the 
department of Biblical exegesis, is Professor J. A. Montgomery’s 
edition of The Book of Daniel (T. and T. Clark, 20s.), in the “ Inter- 
national Critical Commentary.’’ The closely packed pages of this book 
furnish not only a remarkably full linguistic commentary, but also a 
conspectus of the important work done upon the subject during the 
past fifty years. The book of Daniel has been a storm-centre of criti- 
cism, and Professor Montgomery shows not only learning, but equity of 
judgment, in handling the controversy. He dates the romantic stories 
of chapters ivi. in the pre-Maccabean age, and the artistic visions 
of vii.-xii. in the first years of the Maccabean revolt. There is also 
a constant effort, for which the reader is grateful, to appreciate the 
religious aims and interests of the book, even in the needful task of 
presenting masses of technical linguistic data and historical argu- 
ments. R. Fruin’s paper on the historical background of Daniel 
(Nieuw Theologisch Tijdschrift, 85-105) is in substantial agreement 
with Professor Montgomery’s position. P. Joiion writes in Biblica 
(182 f.) on some Aramaic data in chapters v.—vii., and the whole subject 
of Aramaisms in the book is independently discussed by Dr W. Baum- 
gartner in the Zeitschrift fiir die Alitestamentliche Wissenschaft 
(81-138), After an exhaustive analysis, he concludes that philo- 
logical considerations cannot decide either the question of the date 
or the question of the origin of the book of Daniel; the presence of 
Aramaic elements is, however, not incompatible with the critical view 
that, while the Daniel tales in ivi. may be pre-Maccabean, their 
composition is to be placed not earlier than the third century B.c. 
In the Neue Kirchliche Zeitschrift (561-587), Professor O. Gerhard 
expounds the Messianic prophecy in ix. 24-27. 

In this connection we may note that some further work of value 
has been done on the prophets, e.g., M. J. Gruenthaner’s examination 
of Habakkuk (Biblica, 129-160, 257-289) in the light of analytic 
theories such as those of Duhm and Sellin; the author sets up a 
conservative defence of the literary integrity of the prophecy, and 
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maintains that the Chaldean invasion is the theme, “ the just ” bej 
the godly remnant in Judah, exposed to false brethren within ther 
own community as well as to the ruthless foreigners. In the Zeitschrift 
fiir Systematische Theologie (76-101) Professor Staerk writes on “ Dag 
Wahrheitskriterium der Alttestamentlichen Prophetie,” starting 
from the story in Jeremiah xxviii. Professor T. H. Robinson’; 
paper, in the Zeitschrift fiir die Alttestamentliche Wissenschaft (3-8), 
discusses the relation of Egypt to the prophets in the light of recey 
discoveries. In the same journal (9-23) Dr W. O. E. Oesterley 
presents a case for believing that the religious wisdom-book of the 
Egyptian Amen-em-ope may not have been the source of Proverbs 
xxii. 17—xxiii. 14; perhaps both go back independently to an old 
Hebrew source, which is no longer extant. The more common View, 
that the editor of Proverbs did draw upon this Egyptian manual, js 
put forward by A. Mallon in Biblica (8-80), where a useful Latin 
version of the manual is printed. 

It is a pleasure to chronicle the appearance of two semi-popula 
handbooks to the New Testament literature. One is by Dr A. H. 
McNeile, of Dublin ; his Introduction to the Study of the New Testament 
(H. Milford, 18s.) is a comprehensive manual, covering both textual 
criticism and the problems of the Canon. The same ground is covered, 
in a similarly popular and scholarly fashion, by Professor Frank 
Eakin, of Pittsburg; his book is entitled Getting Acquainted with the 
New Testament (Macmillan, New York: $2 50c.), but it is less tech- 
nical than Dr MeNeile’s, and addressed to the intelligent general 
public rather than to students. A second edition of Dr Maurice 
Jones’ popular study of The Four Gospels: Their Literary History 
and Special Characteristics (S.P.C.K., 4s. 6d.), has also appeared, to- 
gether with a second, much-revised, edition of Mr C. G. Montefiore’s 
commentary on The Synoptic Gospels (Macmillan, 30s.). It is eighteen 
years since Mr Montefiore published the first edition, and the changes 
which have occurred since then in the criticism of the problem are 
duly reflected in the present issue. The theological interpretation, 
however, remains unaltered. In The Original Jerusalem Gospel 
(Constable, 9s.) Mr J. M. C. Crum reprints and restates, from the 
pages of the Hispert JourNAL, his reconstruction of Q, which is 
regarded as prior to all the canonical Gospels. It is convenient to 
possess his theory in separate form, just as it is useful to obtain in 
separate form Dr Vincent Taylor’s First Draft of St Luke’s Gospel 
(S.P.C.K., 1s.), which originally appeared in that admirable Journal, 
Theology. P. Joiion contributes a paper on “ Quelques Aramaismes 
sousjacents au grec des Evangiles ” to Recherches de Science Religieuse 
(210-229), and Professor C. H. Turner continues his “‘ Notes on Marcan 
Usage” in the Journal of Theological Studies (July, 849-861). In the 
same Journal Professor Burkitt (892-897) points out the limitations of 
the argument from Talmudic evidence which is held to contradict the 
Gospels as a reflection of Jewish life in Palestine about a.p. 80. Such 
evidence goes back really to Johanan ben Zakkai, and his views and 
practices are by no means equivalent to average Judaism as it was 
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forty years or so earlier. The Gospels in the main “ give us glimpses 
of a state of things in which not all good Jews were ‘ particular’ 
about some things in which Johanan ben Zakkai was particular.” 
This short paper is valuable as a temperate caution against the 
indiscriminate use of Talmudic evidence as historical for the period 
of which the Gospels write. 

Two monographs on the Sermon on the Mount are noticeable. 
One is a succinct exposition by Rev. T. H. Wright: The Sermon on 
ie Mount for To-day (T. and T. Clark, 7s. 6d.). It is an attempt to 
date the modern message of this section from St Matthew’s Gospel, 
jased on a critical estimate of its meaning, and the attempt is not 
successful; Mr Wright’s book deserves a place among the best 
that have recently appeared upon this subject. Dr Gore’s well-known 
aposition has been hitherto accepted as a lucid and trustworthy 
acount of the same passage; but in Christ or Bentham ? (Williams 
and Norgate, 3s. 6d.) Rev. Hubert Shears incisively disputes his 
sciological interpretation, which is roundly pronounced Benthamist, 
and lays stress on the more personal bearings of the sermon. A 
wider range of ethical interest is covered by Mr Grubb’s Christianity 
in Life (Swarthmore Press, 7s. 6d.). It is an interesting illustration, 
among other things, of how the historical Christianity of the New 
Testament fares when it is taken over by Quakerism. Mr Grubb 
faces boldly the problems raised for his sect by the Gospels and 
Epistles ; items like the severity of the teaching of Jesus and the 
Pauline emphasis on sacraments are handled with ingenuity and 
daring, and the book proves a tour de force in the effort to show that 
the Christian Church was started by Jesus as a pacifist group of 
worshippers of the inner light, not unlike the later sect of pacifist 
mystics who broke off from Islam. In Professor Maurice Goguel’s 
paper on ‘“‘ Jésus et la Tradition Religieuse de son Peuple” (Revue 
@Histoire et de Philosophie Religieuses, 154-175, 219-244) we are on 
more solid ground. ‘The original attitude of Jesus towards the 
principles and praxis of the Torah is discussed in detail, and the 
general conclusion is that Jesus, ‘“‘ tout en s’inspirant du principe 
fondamental de la religion d’Israél, le dépasse, et son évangile n’appa- 
rait pas, bien qu’en un sens il soit aussi cela, comme une réforme de 
la religion d’Israé], mais comme une religion nouvelle.” 

The development of this new religion is the theme of Professor 
Foakes-Jackson’s Rise of Gentile Christianity (Hodder and Stoughton, 
1s. 6d.). The book is dedicated to Mr C. G. Montefiore, and it attempts 
“to present the story of early Christianity uncontroversially to highly 
educated Jews.” This is not’an easy task, where the topic is highly 
controversial, but the author as a historian contrives to be irenic 
as well as definite. He surveys the clash between Jews and early 
Christians down to the period of Tertullian and Origen. One of his 
Points is that “‘ there is no conspicuous instance in well-attested early 
martyrdoms of the Jews coming forward as witnesses against Chris- 
tians.” The factors in Christianity which involved the spread of the 
faith beyond the limit of the circumcision are excellently presented 
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in this volume. The attempt of Mr M. Enslin, in the Journal 
Religion (860-875), to depreciate the rabbinic training of Paul unde 
Gamaliel, is an appendage to Dr Jackson’s argument ; it rests on 
theory that Paul had not originally any place in the story of Stephen’; 
martyrdom. The whole matter of Paul’s training, however, x 
analysed fully in the new edition of Professor Deissmann’s Paul; , 





Study in Social and Religious History (Hodder and Stoughton, 21s), 
which includes some fresh matter, specially bearing on his mysticism, 
The anonymous Paul the Jew (Hodder and Stoughton, 6s.) is a romantic 
sketch rather than a critical biography, though its imaginative 
sometimes throw light upon the career and personality of the apostle, 

Professor Souter’s book on The Earliest Latin Commentaries on 
the Epistles of St Paul (Clarendon Press, 15s.) is a welcome handbook, 
He discusses critically Marius Victorinus, ‘‘ Ambrosiaster,” Jerome, 
Augustine, and Pelagius, and brings together a mass of invaluable 
material for the student of patristic interpretation. We may further 
note, in this connection, the first volume (containing the translation) 
of Eusebius, Bishop of Caesarea; The Ecclesiastical History and the 
Martyrs of Palestine (S.P.C.K., 10s. 6d.), by Dr H. J. Lawlor and 
Mr J. E. L. Oulton, a much-needed volume ; also Mr R. W. Muncey’s 
English version of The Passion of St Perpetua (J. M. Dent, 83.), one 
of the most charming and moving stories of early Christian martyr. 
dom, which deserved, as it has here received, an adequate introduc: 
tion to the wider public of English readers. The whole development 
of martyrdom in early Christianity, from its germs in the later 
Judaism (i.e., in Deutero-Isaiah and Daniel), is traced by Lohmeyer 
(Zeits. fiir Syst. Theologie, 282-249) to the two conceptions of (a) the 
religious efficacy of suffering and (b) the need of confessing God ina 
special crisis, or of witnessing to the supernatural truth in a clash 
with the persecuting world. Lohmeyer makes a curious remark about 
the New Testament literature in this connection: next to the 
Apocalypse of John, he holds, the most important book for martyr- 
dom is the Epistle to the Philippians, on which he promises to write 
a special commentary. 

E. Fascher’s study of “‘ Die Auferstehung Jesu und ihr Verhiltnis 
zur Urchristlichen Verkundigung ”’ (Zeitschrift fiir die Neutest. Wissen- 
schaft, 1-25) is based on the Epistles of Paul and the speeches in Acts. 
He shows how central is faith in the Resurrection for an understanding 
of the apostolic preaching. ‘‘ Christianity as redemptive faith is faith 
in redemption from the power of death.” It is the conception of God 
as able to raise from the dead which makes the apostolic gospel of 
forgiveness credible. ‘‘ Paul’s Lord is no hero who survives death, 
but One raised from the dead by the mighty power of God.” A similar 
approach is made by Mr B. L. Woolf in ‘‘ The Authority of the Risen 
Lord,” a thoughtful paper in the Congregational Quarterly (897-408), 
though he enters into the modern and subjective side, whereas Faschet 
brings out the objective and historical basis. Fascher’s emphasis is 
not new, but it is important because it resets, in the true focus of the 
New Testament, the problem of atonement and forgiveness in relation 
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to eternal life. In Theology (64-78) Professor M. A. Canney offers a 
linguistic study of the Biblical terms for “‘ save ” and “ salvation,” 
tephen’s | Which shows how needful an argument like Fascher’s is. Professor 

Phen Canney justly argues that the frequent idea is life; to save is to 





Pau SF iestow life, and this is corroborated by the Syriac versions of the New 
n 91 4 & ‘testament, where, for example, ‘ Saviour” is Mahyana, “ He who 
mtg auses to live.” Undoubtedly this aspect of salvation is popular in 
onal gme modern circles. Indeed, Professor Canney observes that “‘ the 


70 idea of being saved, or redeemed, or delivered, by the blood of Jesus 
Pages B fom the wrath of God here or hereafter has little meaning for men 


ae and women of to-day. We are saved when we gain new life or true 
ndbook, ie.” Yet it may be doubted if this plumbs the depth of meaning in 
Jerome “salvation.” After all, “ life ” has to be defined ; it must stand in 
valuable @ me specific relation to sin and forgiveness, unless religion is to be 
further evaporated into a sentimental will-to-live. ‘“‘ True religion at its 
slation) source,” said Vinet once, “‘ can only be a blessed encounter between 
and the § Patdon and repentance.” Or, as a modern philosopher, Mr F. H. 
lor and Bradley, sharply declared, ** you must believe that you too really 
uncey’s | at one with the divine, and act as if you believed it. Inshort, you 
s.), one must be justified not by works, but solely by faith. This doctrine, 
nartyr which Protestantism, to its eternal glory, has made its own and sealed 
trodue with its blood, is the very centre of Christianity : and where you have 
pment not that in one form or another, there Christianity is nothing but a 
okie name.” In other words, the life sought is a life on terms of faith and 
hmeyer forgiveness. This is the great argument of Professor H. R. Mackin- 


(a) the tosh’s book on The Christian Experience of Forgiveness (Nisbet, 
ls. 6d.). Dr Mackintosh penetrates to the central issues of Chris- 


od i os : , 
" clash tianity, and treats them not merely as theological doctrines, but as 
about | Moral experiences. It is a rewarding handbook, which vindicates 


to the | the place of forgiveness in any thorough account of the Christian life, 
and is not afraid to stress the distinctively Christian presentation. 
This latter quality, as we might expect, is equally marked in the 
posthumous volume of Herrmann’s Systematic Theology (Allen and 
hiltnis | Unwin, 5s.), which has been rendered accessible to English readers by 
N. Micklem and K. A. Saunders. The Marburg professor dictated 


nartyr- 
o write 


Vissen- 
y pi cogent, thorough paragraphs for his students. They provoke thought, 
anding and are worth pages of pleasant, superficial writing about theology, 


5 faith such as is poured from the modern press. 
of God In the fourth and final volume of Dr Orchard’s series on “ The 
pel of Foundations of Faith,” The Eschatological {Allen and Unwin, 5s.), 
death, the problems of Christian immortality are handled, from the stand- 
imilar | Point of an eclectic Liberal Catholicism, with the skill to which we are 
Risen | 2¢customed in Dr Orchard’s re-presentations of scholastic dogma. 
~408), Dr Fosdick’s bright Ingersoll lecture on Spiritual Values and Eternal 
ascher | Léfe (H. Milford, 4s. 6d.) is more brief and restricted in its range. As 
asis is | ‘he title suggests, it argues that the world of spiritual values is the 
of the | ‘al world in which the creative process and purpose is completed, 
lation } *"4 that the spiritual values which inhere in individuals and personal 
relationships are essentially beyond the arrows and injury of death. 
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Professor H. T, Andrews’s article on “ The Teaching of Jesus op. 
cerning Future Life ”’ (Congregational Quarterly, July) is a frank survey 
of the subject on familiar lines ; he thinks that Matthew’s Gospel has 
intensified the teaching on eternal punishment, and argues that the 
real originality of our Lord’s teaching as eschatological is to be found 
in rare words from His lips “ which do not reflect the vocabulary of 








His age.” 

In our last survey (July) we noted Dr Appasamy’s Indian inte. 
pretation of the Johannine mysticism. A similar volume now appean, 
called Jesus the Avatar (Christian Literature Society for India), in 
which Mr V. Chakkarai shows how a devout Indian approaches the 
Lord Jesus Christ, whom he cannot view as a Europeanised Jey, 
This is a book of real freshness and stimulus. The author holds 
modestly, but firmly, that the orientation of Indian religious thought 
upon the Incarnation is “ set on the Holy Spirit and the significance 
of His indwelling in human lives. The Holy Spirit is the starting 
point ; not that the historical Jesus goes out in the Indian conscious. 
ness: He takes His place and functions in the perspective furnished 
by the Holy Spirit.” Indeed (and the italics are his own), “ Jesus 
Christ is the incarnation or avatar of God; the Holy Spirit in human 
experience ts the incarnation of Jesus Christ.” Appeal is made to St 
Paul’s statement in 2 Cor. iii. 17, “‘ The Lord is the Spirit.” This, 
by the way, is more critically and thoroughly discussed by C. Guique- 
bert in Revue d’Histoire et de Philosophie Religieuses (258-264), who 
holds that Christ and the Spirit practically coincide for the apostle, 
Dr Garvie in the Expository Times (August, 484-489), on the other 
hand, judges this identification to be rash. Naturally, the whole 
problem, so far as the Johannine interpretation is concerned, raises 
the question of what is meant by the idea of the Paraclete. And this 
is reviewed afresh by H. Windisch in a trenchant paper contributed 
to the Festgabe fiir Adolf Jiilicher (J. C. B. Mohr, Tiibingen, 110-187), 
and by A. Lemmonyer in the Revue des Sciences Philosophiques et 
Théologiques (July, 293-807). The latter scholar prefers to take the 
term “ Paraclete ” in an active sense—Aider, Inspirer—rather than 
as Comforter ; he sees the working of this active Spirit in the early 
chapters of Acts, and renders the Greek of Acts ix. 81, for example, 
“* by the inspiring aid of the Holy Spirit.” 

The sub-title of Mr F. W. Pigott’s book on The Parting of the Ways 
(Theosophical Publishing House, 4s.) is, “‘ The Teachings of the 
Liberal Catholic Church compared and contrasted with Traditional 
Catholic Teachings.” The author sketches a theology which he claims 
to be both Catholic and Liberal ; it includes, among other doctrines, 
that of the divinity of mankind, which the author views as the new 
revelation of the twentieth century, completing the fourth century’s 
affirmation of the divinity of Christ. It is a positive book, surveying 
the religious programme of the Liberal Catholics. Mr Pigott has 
much hope and faith in this small organisation. He admits that non- 
episcopal Churches have some “very, very good people,” but then 
“ their theological background is a little too old-fashioned to warrant 
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any hope that they are at all likely to expand very far into the new 
world”! Presbyterian and Methodist scholars will no doubt take 
note of this. As for Modernists, Mr Pigott assigns them “ the special 
work” of destruction. But how remote Anglican Modernists are 
from such a purely negative réle may be seen in Dr H. D. A. Major’s 
admirable lectures on English Modernism: its Origin, Methods, and 
Aims (H. Milford, 10s. 6d.), one of the most persuasive and adequate 
statements of this particular theology which are available. Dr Major, 
like Professor Percy Gardner, is both critical and religious in his re- 
statement of Christian faith, a combination of qualities which is 
gecially needful in discussing a topic like that of miracles. 

It is not altogether surprising that there should be signs of a 
renewed interest in the theology of that resolute Danish scholar 
Soren Kierkegaard, who died in 1855. We have Eduard Geismar’s 
qitical biography : Sdren Kierkegaard, seine Lebensentwicklung und 
sine Wirksamkeit als Schriftsteller (G6ttingen), a discussion of his 
“Verlobungszeit ’’ by E. Hirsch in the Zeitschrift fiir Systematische 
Theologie (55-75), and T. Bohlin’s Kierkegaard’s Dogmatische An- 
schauung in threm geschichtlichen Zusammenhang (Bertelsmann, 
Giitersloh)—a German version of the Swedish original, which shows 
how he anticipated some of the crucial issues raised by Barth’s theo- 
logy to-day. This latter theology has some curious parallels to the 
vogue of the new scholasticism within the Roman Church, and, if 
anyone desires to understand the fortunes of that movement, he 
cannot do better than begin with the informative essay which M. 
Pierre Jaccard contributes to the Revue de Théologie et de Philosophie 
(184-161) upon ‘‘ La Renaissance du Thomisme dans ]’Eglise.”” The 
sharp strain set up between Professor Maritain and his Franciscan 
and Jesuit critics is explained, and also the change which has come 
over the movement since Cardinal Mercier wrote. The author’s verdict 
is that, in becoming more and more self-assertive and dogmatic, the 
new Thomism has revealed its inherent incapacity to deal with modern 
issues of theological and philosophical thought. ‘‘ Son succés actuel 
ne saurait durer longtemps. II s’en ira avec la mode qui le porte 
aujourd’hui. . . . Loin d’avoir trouvé son salut dans la scholastique, 
le Catholicisme a ajouté un obstacle de plus sur son chemin.” 


JAMES MOoFFATT. 


Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
New York. 
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REVIEWS. 


Constructive Citizenship. The Daniel Stevenson Lectures given in 
1926-27 in Glasgow. By L. P. Jacks, D.D., LL.D., Litt.D., Principal 
of Manchester College, Oxford.—Hodder and Stoughton. —8s, 64, 


Tue Trustees for the Stevenson Lectures on Citizenship made a 
happy choice when they appointed Dr Jacks as their lecturer for 
the course of last winter. It has led to a really fascinating book 
under the strictly accurate, though somewhat forbidding, title which 
stands above. You open a volume which promises the heavy 
commonplace which generally fills improving works on education 
and citizenship, and you find a sparkling thesis, packed with good- 
tempered criticism, pregnant epigram, and ripe wisdom, and you 
don’t want to put it down till you have read the last page. The 
salient feature is the application of certain current philosophical 
ideas to a strictly practical and serious problem. The dull apparatus 
of detail in civic duties and rights is swept aside or alluded to in 
illustration, and the reader is led to think and act for himself and 
look forward, with strengthened hope and interest, to what he can 
do to hasten the better time which is awaiting us in the future. The 
two leading philosophic ideas which play a part throughout are the 
time-conception, popularised by Einstein, and the idea of the vital 
élan, which derives from Bergson. Add to this the insistence on a 
positive instead of a negative way of approaching the question, and 
you have the recipe from which these admirable lectures have been 
composed. It is common sense, though not commonplace, a common 
sense irradiated by humour and sane hopefulness, well aware of the 
dangers and blots in our present civilisation, but refusing to believe 
that, having survived the far worse evils of the past, it is now going 
downhill just when we have come to realise not only its weak points, 
but its inherent strength and its infinite possibilities. 

There is little to criticise in the book except by way of supple- 
ment, but an attempt must be made to justify this general estimate 
by typical quotation. For its full effect the work must be left to 
the careful and delighted study which undoubtedly it will receive. 

At starting the author discusses the prevalent tone of writers 
whom he describes as “social pathologists.” He instances Mr 
Bertrand Russell, Mr Tawney, and Dean Inge. The selection shows 
at once the non-party character of the line of thought suggested. 
The social pathologists have proved too much. The more they 
prove, the longer the list of deadly diseases which they disclose, the 
more “ our wonder rises that an organism so unhealthy, so crippled, 
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so mutilated and infected, should be able, notwithstanding, to hold 

on at all... . There must be somewhere an enormous fund of 
yitality in the social organism.” Let us rather turn to this and, 
considering the healthy functions of the body, try to strengthen 
these and put new life into the frightened patient. The method is, 
of course, the sound and accepted one for medical men of the 
biological order, from Hippocrates downwards. 

These vital forces in the social economy are mainly three—skill, 
trusteeship, and science; and the argument consists in the skilful 
interweaving of the three, under the leadership of trusteeship. That 
we need better workmanship is a commonplace, but it becomes less 
depressing if we consider the many departments of life in which 
excellent workmanship is already to be found. Three or four of these 
are frequently referred to—banking, insurance, and especially sport. 
Let us put into the sphere of artistic production something of the 
skill and enthusiasm which mark all our sports, and the battle is 
more than half won. Nothing is more deadly than the growing 
tendency sharply to divide work from play and to reduce the former 
to an odious thing, of which a man should have as little as possible, 
leaving the second so long unoccupied that it has to be organised 
by another set of mechanical purveyors, who make money out of 
the idle pleasures of the masses and constantly leave them less and 
less to do for themselves. 

The Labour Party of the future should make its strongest claim 
not for a further and unlimited reduction of hours and the relief 
from responsibilities, but for a fair share in skill and, above all, a 
larger share in personal trusteeship. In the latter connection the 
author makes apt, though unrecognised, expansion of one of Comte’s 
great maxims of a hundred years ago: “‘ L’homme n’a nul droit qu faire 
son devoir.”” Dr Jacks goes further on the same lines and says the 
workman—the average citizen—has, by the process of organisation 
and collective guardianship, been deprived of his greatest right—the 
tight to duties. Let him claim as a right the position of a responsible 
agent. Let him cherish as a proud possession the feeling that other 
people depend on him. 

Another passage recalls another saying of the French philosopher 
of the mid-nineteenth century, completed and enlarged by Bergson 
and his school to-day. ‘“‘ If the question be asked,” says Dr Jacks, 
“what alternative to ‘ happiness’ as ‘ our being’s end and aim ’ can 
be suggested, I would reply that the search for an ‘end’ should 
be abandoned in favour of the search for a ‘ beginning.’ Let us get 
rid of this botheration about the end. For the only ‘end’ which 
the human mind can even tolerate, is the end which serves as the 
beginning of something better than itself. Short of this every ‘end’ 
that our philosophical ingenuity can conceive, will be found on 
examination to be another name for death, and death all the more 
horrible, when painted in gay colours to look like life.” 

“Progress the end,” in Comte’s terse phrase, made vivid and 
poetic by the pen of an imaginative and concrete writer. But as 
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Dr Jacks now presents it, it has more content than the somewhat 
mathematical formula of a hundred years ago. For Bergson has come 
between, and the time-conception of relativity. The thing which 
man is making, the growing thing which is the end of progress, ig 
compounded of time and quality, and the most striking passages jn 
Dr Jacks’ book are those where he attacks the habit of “ Space- 
thinking ” and looking for quantity rather than quality. 

Apt and telling illustrations of all these points abound throughout, 
The author, like all good teachers, makes sure of his effect by frequent 
repetition, but space forbids more quotation here. It will be best to 
concentrate, in conclusion, on one idea which lies at the root of all, 
and, curiously enough, also finds an earlier and most emphatic 
enunciation in the writings of Comte. The social pathologist, who 
treats the patient superficially or, as it were, in extremis, is always 
saying, “ This must be stopped,” ‘‘ There is too much of that,” or 
“We must cut out this or perish.” The sound practitioner, or he 
who takes the longer view and realises that he is dealing with an 
organism which is, on the whole, healthy and has great powers in 
reserve, thinks rather of the functions which have to be stimulated 
to more active work. It is, in fact, a question of healthy growth 
overcoming and expelling the germs of disease. If once we grasp 
the vital truth of the human organism as a growing thing, it follows 
that any evil habit or low taste can only permanently be cured by 
the growth of something better to take its place. 

On one side only can I feel any divergence from the author’s point 
of view, and, as it arises from over-emphasis of a sound general doctrine, 
we may count even the fault as righteousness. But it is a fault to speak 
of the “ unity of civilisation ” as only a unity in pain and facing danger. 
There is around us and behind in the past a common growth of 
goodness and strength from which we may draw, which is the founda- 
tion of the present and the guarantee of the future. Even so cheery 
an optimist as Dr Jacks is inclined sometimes to prick us onwards 
by visions of yawning precipices and raging fires. Maybe, maybe, 
and let us have good men and wide-awake on the look-out. But does 
not the same Holy Writ tell us in another place, “‘in quietness and 

29 
confidence shall be your strength ” ? FS Manvin, 


WELWYN GARDEN City. 





Nine Essays. By Arthur Platt, with a Preface by A. E. Housman.— 
Cambridge, at the University Press, 1927.—Pp. xviii + 220.— 
8s. 6d. net. 

ARTHUR PuiatTT, who died in 1925, held the Chair of Greek for thirty 

years at University College, London. The appreciation which his 

friend and one-time colleague, Professor Housman, prefaces to these 
papers will convey some idea of the impression this remarkable man 
made on those who knew him: “A treasury of hidden knowledge 
which only accident brought to light, but which accident brought to 
light perpetually, and which astonished us so often that astonishment 
lost its nature and we should have wondered more if wonders had 
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ceased.” And it is not only that the range of his reading and his 
interests was so astonishing, so astonishing, too, his memory ; but all 
this was found in a man who was ungrudging of the time and trouble 
he took with his students, and, for the rest, made the staff smoking- 
room his spiritual home, always ready to chat with his colleagues and 
answer their questions, an oracle always on tap. We might have 
wondered most of all how he ever had the leisure to get what he was 
never too busy to give. No appreciation, and Professor Housman’s 
could not be bettered, could give the full impression he made on us, 
nor will the essays here published do so, but they will surely give to a 
larger public something of the enjoyment they gave to the audience, 
for the most part the College Literary Society, to which they were 
read. They appeal at once by their directness and simplicity, their 
entire absence of pedantry. Platt was never obsessed by his own 
learning or by that of others. Though he might well have claimed 
the status of a professional in subjects other than his own, he writes 
as an amateur, and with all the naive delight of an amateur who has 
just become acquainted with the beloved object. This gives an 
appropriate charm to papers read virginibus puerisque, papers in 
which the writer did not lecture to his audience or talk down to them, 
but chatted with them in their own style,—Peter Pan-like to keep as 
young as were the students he addressed from year to year, and Puck- 
like to poke fun at them, shatter the idols of the moment and provoke 
the debate that never failed to follow his address. 

So much may be said on the man and his manner to prepare the 
more mature reader who may take up this book. He will probably 
wish as he reads it that he had been present when the papers were 
read, to chuckle and applaud as did the girls and boys, and, no doubt, 
to protest sometimes as they did and ask much the same questions as 
they. But he will appreciate, too, the wide learning and the clear 
and sane judgment which lie behind it all, the apt illustrations drawn 
from his vast store, and, most of all, the admiration of all that is most 
worthy to be admired. It is difficult to select for quotation where 
one wants to quote constantly, but perhaps the most charming of 
these essays is that on Cervantes, and the reader will like to compare 
it with two other essays on that enchanting subject, also by scholars 
whose deaths we have had to deplore in the last few years, W. P. Ker 
and Walter Raleigh. This is a happy inspiration in Platt’s paper, 
which may be quoted at length: ‘ All those other people in the book 
(Don Quixote), and there are more than six hundred of them as it is 
reckoned by the curious, begin to seem like shadows, like people 
who have somehow missed the only things worth having in life. 
They may eat more bacon and receive fewer hard knocks, but we 
begin to look upon them with disdain, and there are times when even 
the madness of Don Quixote carries all before it and justifies itself. 
Once at least he was made manifest in the flesh. There sat in a place 
called Vancouleurs a battered old captain of the wars, sick at heart, 
I think, and if he knew his Virgil saying to himself, ‘ Una salus victis 
nullam sperare salutem.’ And there came and stood before him a 
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peasant girl of seventeen who could neither read nor write, and said to 
him: ‘I come to you in the name of God who is my Lord, that you 
may tell the Dauphin that God will send him succour in the mid-Lent, 
In spite of his enemies he shall be king and it is I who will lead him 
to be crowned and sanctified at Rheims.’ 

‘* Which is the madder? Don Quixote going forth on Rozinante 
to deliver the oppressed, or the peasant girl who summoned to battle 
the shattered and despairing chivalry of France, and by faith put to 
flight the armies of the alien? Mad as March hares both of them, 
Nay, we become ashamed of ourselves ; why did we begin by thinking 
it funny to read of Don Quixote’s disasters? We begin to think it 
wasn’t funny at all, but tragic—the eternal tragedy of lofty aims 
thwarted by the horrible hard facts of life.” 

All these essays are enjoyable: in some there is a good deal 
which, as has been suggested, may arouse in the reader much protest, 
but no complaint, save, perhaps, inthis. With all his many-sidedness, 
Platt had something of an odium philosophicum (if the barbarism may 
be allowed), at any rate, where philosophy seemed to him to lose 
itself in abstractions or ally itself with mysticism. Hence part of the 
theme which he expounds with such clearness and justice in Science 
and Arts among the Ancients is not resumed so successfully in Poetry 
and Science. We feel in this second essay, where philosophy 
comes in, that he has not got the true perspective, and that (if the 
barbarism may be aggravated) his downright assertions are some- 
times downright wrong. He is not the first critic, nor will he be the 
last, to choke over Wordsworth’s ‘‘ One impulse from a vernal wood,” 
though it is surprising that these critics will cheerfully swallow 
Tennyson’s “ Flower in the crannied wall,” in which the underlying 
idea is akin, though not the same. Platt, in what he writes here, has 
not really got to Wordsworth; he has been too anxious to get at 
him. Further, it may be thought that in his essay on La Rochefou- 
cauld his discussion of “ self ”’ would have been at once simpler and 
deeper had he been more ready to avail himself of the wisdom of 
philosophers. 

The last essay stands on a different footing than the others. It 
is a contribution to learning, addressed to the learned. The theme is 
the passage in the Phaedo of Plato, which deals with the “ second 
voyage.” Platt’s interpretation of these perplexing and much 
discussed chapters is fascinating, and his exposition a model of clear 
reasoning. He will not persuade all that he has solved a perhaps 
insoluble problem, but all will feel that his presentation of the issue 
is illuminating. Yet not even in this paper is the author overawed 
by the solemnity of the occasion, and Puck apologises for the trouble 
given to Cambridge Senators who may have grown a trifle rusty in 
their Greek philosophy. 

But for this essay, as for the others, the advice may now be given, 
get the book. “ There is nothing like hearing the man himself.” 


LAWRENCE SOLOMON. 
University CoLtLecE, Lonpon. 
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Faith and Reason in Religion. By George Galloway, D.Phil., D.D., 
Principal and Primarius Professor of Divinity, St Mary’s 
College, University of St Andrews. Nisbet & Co., 1927.— 
Pp. vii, 231.—7s. 6d. net. 


Dr GALLOWAY’S reputation as a writer on the Philosophy of Religion 
will ensure for this volume the attention of serious students of the 
subject. It will appeal also to the wider public, who will find the 
problem of the relation of faith to reason rehandled in the light of 
modern needs, with sobriety and independence of judgment, closely 
init but always lucid reasoning, and an entire freedom from theo- 
logical prejudice. The all too brief historical retrospects, with which 
each chapter opens, bear witness to the author’s wide learning both 
in theology and in metaphysics. Save in the two last addresses, 
which are of slighter texture and hang somewhat loose from the 
others, the style is admirably adjusted to the argument, never lapsing 
into redundancy or repetition. 

The writer’s main thesis is expounded in Chapter I. on 
Knowledge and Religious Faith, originally delivered as the Murtle 
lecture at the University of Aberdeen. By a survey of the history of 
the problem, he shows the present call for a new synthesis of the 
daims of faith and reason. If this is to be achieved, their differences 
of nature and function must be clearly recognised and full justice 
done to each. Faith must not be “‘ reduced to terms of reason ” or 
reason “ suppressed in the interests of faith ’ (p. 64). Where then does 
the distinction lie? Both are directed to the apprehension of what 
is true and real; but they differ in their respective ways of appre- 
hending it. Reason, as a purely theoretical activity, proceeds by 
way of logical inference to the establishment of connections between 
facts of sense-perception, with a view to their organisation in an 
intelligible whole (p. 40). Its watchword is continuity, and it operates 
within the given world of common experience. “It cannot pass 
beyond what is given to a transcendent ground without losing its 
specific character of reason” (ib.). We wonder, as we read these 
words, how Plato, Aristotle, and those who inherited from them the 
cosmological argument, would have received this precept of limitation. 
Faith, on the other hand, “is not primarily intellectual, and theo- 
retical explanation is not its concern ” (ib.). It springs from man’s 
whole nature, and especially from his emotional and conative im- 
pulses. Its central interest is practical. Dr Galloway insists strongly 
on the Pauline conception of faith as an act of personal trust, relegating 
to a secondary place the medisval view which finds its essence in 
assent to theoretical propositions. He supports his interpretation by a 
masterly analysis of primitive religious experience (pp. 26-35), showing 
how the sense of a transcendent Power, which inspires at once awe and 
attraction, develops with the enrichment of man’s personality amid 
the growing complexity of his social environment into the spiritual 
faith of the higher religions. Faith, from the first, has for its proper 
object the transcendent. Hence it “ is not governed by the principle 
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of continuity and so refuses to be tested by the methods of Scientific 
knowledge” (p. 40). It affirms postulates which reason, confined to its 
immanent function, can never justify by inference. But these 
postulates are not arbitrary, for “‘ man cannot worship what he feels 
may turn out to be a mental fiction”; though unmediated } 
logical processes, they involve “a claim to theoretical truth ” (p. 59), 
Their justification lies in their capacity “‘ to organise the ethical and 
spiritual values, and to secure the fulfilment of the personal life ” (p. 54), 
There is no necessary discord between the two activities. Both fall 
within a unity as “‘ expressions of the one human nature, and the 
nature of man cannot be divided against itself” (p. 41). Reason points 
beyond itself to a consummation of which faith alone, through its 
grasp of the transcendent, can give assurance. ‘ It would be true to 
say that where reason ends faith does not end, for the final synthesis 
which reason seeks, but never gains, is reached by the act of religious 
faith. That is to say, through faith man wins a world-view in which 
human life, and the larger whole of experience within which it 
develops, receive a satisfying meaning and value. In this sense we 
may say that faith is the completion of knowledge ” (p. 58). 

So far, so good ; but “ possibilities of discord ” arise when faith 
oversteps, as it needs must, the bounds of the transcendent, and 
“claims the world as the sphere of Divine operations ” (p. 56). Dr 
Galloway frankly admits the difficulty and devotes the four succeeding 
chapters to its elucidation. In Chapter II. (The Genesis and Truth of 
Religious Beliefs) he shows how recent advances in anthropology and 
comparative religion have provoked doubts as to the validity of 
religious truth. ‘‘ When there is so much conflict of ideas about the 
Divine,” is it not “ the part of wisdom to be agnostic ” ? (p.71). Nay 
more, is not the human mind intrinsically debarred from attaining 
any such truth at all? Now the burden of proof, as Dr Galloway 
forcibly insists, rests on the objector. ‘ It is hard indeed to suppose 
that the religious attitude which grows out of the nature of man, a 
real being interacting with a real world, an attitude, moreover, which 
is practically universal, should be rooted in a mode of interpretation 
which is a mistake pure and simple” (p. 92). Fora positive answer he 
points to the conception of Divine immanence. Were God merely 
transcendent, he would be unknowable; but with a God working 
causally in the world, and standing in living relation to finite spirits, 
the case is otherwise. Thus the very ground of conflict between faith 
and reason gives the key to its solution. The truth of specific religious 
ideas, as they appear in the course of man’s cultural development, is 
to be gauged in part by their adequacy to express the religious 
experience from which they spring, and chiefly by their value as 
evidenced in society and in the historic religious life. ‘‘ The degree 
in which a religious idea has practical value in expressing man’s 
religious nature is a measure of the reality it contains ” (pp. 102, 108). 
In the chapter on Evolution and Christianity, reprinted from this 
Journal, Dr Galloway considers the claim of the Christian religion to 
absoluteness and finality. Rejecting as inadequate the traditional 
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Catholic and Protestant answers, as well as those of Hegelianism, 
Yodernism, and the Ritschlian theology—for he will tolerate no 
cutting loose of values from historic fact—he maintains, on the lines 
of Troeltsch, that “‘ the validity of Christianity is bound up... 
with the fact of Christ himself” (p. 121). But he goes a step further 








than Troeltsch in his recognition of the supernatural. Even within 
the sphere of reason, the concepts of epigenesis and emergent evolu- 
jn support a reading of history which sees in human personality a 
geative energy that implies a breach of continuity with its cultural 
avironment. The personality of Christ, as witnessed to by history 
ind the Christian religious experience, is so unique, so supreme over 
its tmporal context, as to justify the faith that finds in him “ the 
direct and purposive manifestation within the historic process of the 
transcendent and eternal ground of all spiritual life. . . . In virtue 
of this reference to the transcendent and eternal, the fact of Christ is 
delivered from the dominion of relativity and has something absolute 
init” (p. 128). In the succeeding paper, Dr Galloway argues that a 
rligious interpretation of history is possible only for a faith that 
postulates a supramundane Divine order and immortality. A philo- 
sophy of history cannot be based on purely rational grounds. The 
Victorian assurance of human progress, now discredited, was vitiated 
by Naturalist presuppositions and by the failure to see that any 
progress that is not merely material must depend, not on scientific 
or economic uniformities, but on the free choice of man. The nature 
of this freedom, as implying a real initiative on the part of the self, 
which resists explanation in terms of self-determination and of the 
rational principle of continuity, is discussed in Chapter V., on Grace 
and Freedom. Through the recognition, on the one hand, of human 
spontaneity and, on the other, of the emancipation of the Christian 
doctrine of grace from Augustinian and Calvinistic extravagances, 
the long-standing antinomy can be resolved. For the self that 
chooses is more than the character unfolded to self-reflection ; and 
grace is no irresistible determinant from without, but the free gift of 
God, by response to which man “‘ becomes partaker of a larger life and 
attains to a spiritual fulfilment otherwise beyond his reach ” (p. 182). 
Enough has been said to indicate the wide range and interest of 
the subjects so ably handled in these lectures. If there is any point 
that calls for criticism, it is the way in which Dr Galloway has 
formulated the governing antithesis of faith and reason. As we have 
seen, he limits the scope of reason to the explanation of phenomena in 
accordance with the principle of continuity, and construes faith as a 
practical assurance of the transcendent. But this mode of differentia- 
tion tends to break down in the light of his own admissions. For (1) 
faith has its theoretical coefficient, as indeed it must have, if it is to 
express our whole personality ; it is “in a sense”? knowledge, and 
yields truth about the real (pp. 89, 41-42, 65, 87). The religious spirit 
criticises its beliefs, guided by a growing vision of the Divine (p. 91). 
Reason, again (2), in science and philosophy, needs to be inspired by 
faith, if it is to pass one step beyond the immediate data and achieve 
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even a minimum of co-ordination within experience (pp. 50-52), Con. 
versely (3), faith, in so far as it holds to God’s immanent causality 
claims to operate within the field of reason. So, likewise (4), reason 
is led of its own nature to posit the transcendent. We pointed out 
above that the whole history of the cosmological argument illustrate, 
the advance of the human mind to the belief in a transcendent (oq 
not by way of direct religious experience, but on strictly rational anj 
scientific grounds. Nor (5) is reason pinned down, as closely as 
Galloway would have us believe, to the principle of continuity. Hj 
own references to the quantum theory in physics, to the doctrine of 
emergent evolution, and to the psychological facts of personal 
initiative, belie this restriction even within the special domain of 
scientific inquiry. Finally (6), despite the manifest fact that faith 
is “‘ inner and personal ” and does not “ deduce its object in order to 
understand it” (p. 40), it yet furnishes a coherent synthesis, “ a world. 
view, in which human life, and the larger whole of experience within 
which it develops, receive a satisfying meaning and value ”’ (p. 53). It 
achieves the synoptic vision which reason seeks, and seeks in vain (p. 67), 
What is this but to allow that faith is in its essence rational? Dr 
Galloway again and again trembles on the brink of this admission, 
but he hesitates to make the plunge. He is convinced that faith js 
not irrational (p. 65), and employs the terms “ non-rational,”’ “ supra- 
rational,”’ to express his meaning. He seems unable to rid his mind 
of the prejudice, as common as it is dangerous, of equating reason 
with the faculty of logical ratiocination. The whole spirit of his 
inquiry points, we venture to think, to a more generous interpretation. 
If we give full weight to the presence of faith as the guiding principle 
of speculative endeavour in science and philosophy, and to the aspect, 
in the act of faith, of theoretical, though non-logical, apprehension, 
we are led forward to a wider view of reason as a single spiritual 
activity, manifested alike in the distinct and complementary processes 
of inference and of vision. It is only when we thus recognise that the 
partition of function between faith and logic fails within, and not 
outside, the domain of reason, that we are enabled to reach a clear 
solution of the problems which Dr Galloway has treated to such good 
purpose in this book. 

W. G. DE Burcu. 


UNIVERSITY OF READING. 





Religion without Revelation. By Julian Huxley. London: Ernest 
Benn, Ltd., 1927.—Pp. 892.—8s. 6d. net. 


PROFESSOR JULIAN HuxteEy’s frank and lucid statement of his 
personal beliefs is extremely interesting, but at the same time, 
unfortunately, somewhat superficial and even crude; a parallel 
treatment of any outstanding scientific problem could only be regarded 
as seriously inadequate. He is concerned from the outset with the 
crucial issue of “‘ the very conception of Deity,”’ on which, he tells us, 
the conflict cannot be evaded. This is, however, misconceived as 
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being ® conflict between religion and science, as such. It is, on the 
contrary, an internecine strife within each of these spheres separately 
_between debased, and pure, types of religion, and similarly between 
jimited, and more complete, scientific standpoints. His ultimate aim 
istherefore to combine the highest intellectual values with the highest 
ligious values upon the common ground of what is “ general and 
fundamental.” 

There must be very few reflective persons who would criticise or 
epudiate this ideal in itself, and its adoption by so able an exponent 
if current scientific principles should do much to modify the more 
intransigeant attitude of many investigators. Nevertheless, the 
essential difficulty, which the author himself appears hardly to have 
avisaged, is that as far as the most developed—but not, of course, 
the oldest—religious systems are concerned, the controversy centres 
precisely on the question as to what these supreme values, of both 
kinds, actually are. It is, therefore, a radical error to presuppose any 
initial and ineradicable hostility to reason, as reason, on the part of 
rligion; and this makes it just as futile to criticise the popular 
beliefs of modern India or Tennessee as those of ancient Assyria. For, 
with equal justice, the prostitution of scientific discoveries during the 
war may be condemned, or the “ scientific ” deliverances of Hyde 
Park materialists ridiculed. Countless sincere believers can thus 
accept Professor Huxley’s own standards and turn them against 
himself. The ‘‘ sense of sacredness,” which he regards as “ the 
kernel of the religious life,” has animated many historic persecutions ; 
while the ablest theologians of every religious community have 
consistently sought the most logical forms for expressing their 
profoundest experiences. They have aimed, therefore, at the writer’s 
own ideal: ‘‘ At an organised and unified scheme which shall be 
connected with all parts of the mental life ” (p. 339) ; and he himself, 
indeed, virtually implies this in his recognition of that irresistible 
“current of thought ” which has sustained the entire evolution of 
religion from its most primitive animistic forms. To suggest, then, 
as he distinctly seems to do throughout, that faith is uniformly 
“upheld in opposition to reason,” is to ignore the fundamental 
catholic principle that faith and reason never contradict, but mutually 
aid one another. Thus some of the most prominent religious systems 
explicitly appeal, just as the scientist does, to strictly logical validity ; 
so that the final issue turns, not on the rational as opposed to the 
non-rational or the supra-rational, but rather on the contradictory 
deliverances of rationality itself—a position quite on all fours, plainly, 
with the current rival theories of quantum phenomena and relativity. 
Until this fact is more clearly recognised than it appears to be in the 
present volume, controversy must proceed on the entirely false basis 
of a supposititious antagonism between reason and faith, rather than 
on the actual antagonism between diametrically opposed conclusions, 
all of which, however, are regarded as logically obtained ; and only 
with this proviso can Professor Huxley’s own principles be adequately 
considered. His main contention, then, is that while the concept of 
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Deity must be retained, it must, nevertheless, be purified from all 
elements of personality ; while with personality revelation, jn its 
accepted sense, must also be discarded. But his chief arguments jp 
this connection are certainly time-worn if not, in truth, trivial 
One concerns the common and debased reliance on “ Providence”. 
but surely he is familiar with Cromwell’s counsel to trust in God and 

keep the powder dry. The other is the existence of pain and eyj). 

and here again it might have been anticipated that his pre-eminent) 

scientific temperament would have enabled him to perceive that gj 

evil and suffering, without exception, are in themselves the reflection 

of that inflexible and irresistible universal tendency towards th 

highest forms of good, which evil itself is an attempt to defeat. 0f 

this general principle biological devolution, with its resultant penalties 

of degeneration and final extinction, forms one of the clearest 

instances; his own interpretation of these “ irreducible facts” 

appears, therefore, neither scientifically nor philosophically justified, 

His more positive consideration of personality, on the other hand, is 
seriously inconsistent, since it yields abundant evidence of the 
supreme value of this attribute. For Professor Huxley insists that 
mind can be developed practically illimitably, with the result that its 
higher types must become almost incomprehensible to the lower; 
and this, again, with no breach of continuity (p. 259). But reason, 
in thus evolving, comprehends reality ever more fully and truly, and, 
as a natural consequence, dominates its environment ever more 
absolutely (pp. 355, 356). Unless, therefore, we regard the real 
universe as noumenal or unknowable, the perfectly logical alternative 
remains that Deity may possess the supreme form of personality, to 
which humanity bears some relation (to use the author’s own illustra- 
tion) analogous to that of the dog to ourselves. He appears, however, 
to overlook the further fundamentally important distinction that the 
human mind, as rational, can progressively understand what is far higher 
than itself, while the animal, at best, can only blindly love its superiors. 
Further, to describe Deity as ‘“‘ the Eternal Power which is outside 
man ”’ (p. 329) is, on his own previous admission, to revert to those 
lower levels of religion for which sheer power is the highest category. 
To this, however, must be added man’s own ideals as constituting 
“* Pure Spirit.” Now the ultimate origin of these ideals can lie only 
in the universe whence they continuously “emerge”; no other 
source is possible. This reveals another surprising feature of Professor 
Huxley’s argument—his acceptance of Hardy’s attitude to “‘ External 
Nature” as “the arbitrary and capricious power indifferent to 
human life and thought ” (p. 330). Thus man obviously becomes 
once again “ the measure of all things,” but only in the mood of the 
petulant child to whom its guardians appear “ arbitrary and capri- 
cious’; and it is surely an impossibly short-sighted view for the 
evolutionist, to whom Nature must rather appear (as Professor 
Huxley himself clearly shows) as directing all her energies towards 
the emergence ever of “‘ more mind ”—of rational and spiritual beings 
as “ the crown of creation ” (p. 358). For in this respect, as current 
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stronomy and physics amply prove, the earth cannot be isolated 
fom the solar system, nor this again from the entire physical universe. 
Allits activities are unified, so that to depict Nature as essentially 
“indifferent ” to her own finest products is simply to eviscerate the 
yery concept of evolution. The author’s idea of Nature, indeed, 
ppears to be too narrowly confined to “‘ matter and energy in lifeless 
ad living systems ”’ (p. 860) ; but any exclusion of mind, even at its 
tighest levels, seems (if it is explicitly adopted) to be wholly illogical, 
ance it implies that psychology and its allies are not natural sciences. 
hobably Dr Huxley does not suggest this, but his terminology is 
undoubtedly somewhat obscure. 

His final standpoint on the central problem of the personality of 
Ikity is thus radically inconsistent. The question itself is, of course, 
highly debatable, and a purely agnostic attitude thoroughly justifiable. 
But while Professor Huxley is explicitly agnostic on other important 
pints, he expressly rejects “a personal God—any supernatural 
piritual existence ” (p. 30). His presentation of the facts, however, 
jsmore than sufficient to render divine personality a logical alterna- 
tive. Its rejection on other grounds might be legitimate ; but when 
regarded in the light of his own account of the inherent capacities and 
olution of mind, it appears to approach sheer dogmatism rather 
than a reasoned agnosticism. 

J. E, TURNER. 
LIVERPOOL. 





The Ideas of the Fall and Original Sin (being the Bampton Lectures 
for 1924). By N. P. Williams, D.D.—London: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1927.—Pp. xxxv + 571.—2ls. net. 


Tats book might almost have been written by two men, the one a 
thorough-going Modernist, the other an orthodox Anglo-Catholic. 
On the whole the former has decidedly the best of it. The evolutionary 
account of man’s origin and development, so far as they are known to 
science, is accepted en bloc. The terms “ Fall” and “ Original Sin " 
are frankly abandoned as unscientific and unscriptural. In place of 
them we are given “ failure ” and “inherited infirmity.” The first 
six lectures are devoted to the history and exposition of the Fall 
doctrine, from its beginnings in apocalyptic literature to its completed 
form in Augustine and later theology ; but the conclusion is mainly 
negative, ‘* The result of our long historical research has been to show 
us that tradition and dogmatic development, broadly speaking, have 
added absolutely nothing to the language of Scripture ” (p. 460). In 
other words, the immense industry of the writer has proved to be 
largely waste of time! Finally, we are left with the view that the Fall 
doctrine is not a column supporting the Christian faith, but “a 
pinnacle supported by it.”” The timid reader is reassured with the 
reminder that pinnacles are sometimes necessary to supply a down- 
ward thrust, as at St George’s, Windsor. But the nature of this 
pinnacle remains open to doubt. ‘‘ The facts of human nature compel 
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us to assume something corresponding to a Fall; and indeed, when} The ¢0 
once the literal historicity of Genesis iii. has been given up, that is all that either 
that can be affirmed to be of faith—at any rate, for Christians other evil, A g 
than those of the Latin communion ” (p. 498). He obviou 
It is unfortunate that these lectures were not published befor the line be 
Prayer-Book revision had gone so far, for a comparison of the old  sdmits th: 
baptismal service with the revised one published in F ebruary of this i of ange 
year, and with the further revision published in March, shows Clearly HF pasoning. 
that the bishops of the Anglican Church have been much exercised HF gundane 
over the doctrine of Original Sin. The first bomb was thrown inty iM ils” ag 
the camp of orthodoxy at the Church Congress of 1896, when Canq ism 
J. M. Wilson declared sin to be “ not an innovation,” but a “ survival” ip be cal 
and an “ anachronism.” Then in 1902 and 1903 came Dr Tennant’ § gmmon 
two books, The Origin and Propagation of Sin and The Sources of th § ithe St 
Doctrines of the Fall and Original Sin. More than twenty years late § jitiation 
Prebendary Bicknell, Vice-Principal of Cuddesdon, published Th Jniverse 
Christian Idea of Sin and Original Sin, a book which Dr Williams playing \ 
does not notice, although, like his own, it accepts most of Dr Tennant’; qhich “*) 
spade-work. Both writers seem more anxious to point out where they § Dr Willis 
differ from Dr Tennant than to acknowledge their debt to him; but §}y would 
the only serious difference between Dr Williams and Dr Tennant is evolve tl 
that Dr Tennant regards evil as ‘“‘ the inevitable condition of human § must suf 
life and the expression of God’s purpose.”? This view, which has the § tis amo 
support of Hegel, Dr Williams is unable to take seriously: ‘“ For the §he does | 
Christian no truly valuable end ever has been attained, or can be § the cobr 
attained, by means of sin, which could not have been better attained ingredie’ 
without it ” (p. 505). This really begs the whole question. For“ the} The 
Christian ” substitute “* God,” and would the proposition still be true? } Miller, : 
Dr Williams assumes that God is infinite in power as well as in} Peter G 
love and goodness, but that the world as we know it is wholly different ] “ Watel 
from what He intended it to be. This appears several times in the last } several. 
two lectures, in which Dr Williams states his own position. For } sees the 
instance, the slow moral and intellectual evolution and “Fall” of} explane 
man are said to stand “in the strongest possible contrast to the steep | ravages 
upward-rushing line of intellectual, spiritual and moral growth which | be imy 
represented God’s original design for His creation ”’ (p. 455). “ To} obsesse 
explain evil in Nature, no less than in man, we are compelled to assume } the un 
a Fall—a revolt against the will of the Creator, a declension from the | field ns 
beauty and glory which God stamped upon His work at the begin: } and sit 
ning ” (p. 523). ‘* The human race as we know it . . . represents a } throug 
grave declension from the eternal pattern of manhood laid up in the | There 
heavens, . . . a fall from the divine intention” (p. 536). This last } frustre 
phrase is Dr Tennant’s. “ Man’s condition denotes, on our theory of } logian 
sin, a fall from the divine intention, a parody of God’s purpose it } race i 
human history, though not a fall from an actual state of original } millio 
righteousness ” (Origin of Sin, p. 181). By writing thus Dr Tennant} old. . 
has played into Dr Williams’s hands, as the latter is quick to see, and TI 
“seems to concede the whole principle for which we have been con: } we re; 
tending.” the e 
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led, whe} The conclusion of the whole matter, according to Dr Williams, is 
that is all that either there has been a fall of some kind or God is the Author of 
‘1ans othe wi, A good and omnipotent God cannot have caused evil, though 
He obviously permits it ; therefore there must have been a Fall. But 
1ed befor theline between permitting and causing is a thin one, and Dr Williams 
of the olf yimits that there is no historical evidence for any Fall either of men 
TY Of this Hof angels ; that, in fact, it is all a matter of inference and a priors 
WS Clealy H gsoning. The origin of evil must therefore be sought in some pre- 
€Xercise Mf wndane catastrophe or “‘ voluntary rebellion of finite and created 
TOWN int ys” against God. And so a deus ex machind is dragged in from 
en Canon ff yoanism in order to save something from the wreckage of what used 
Survival” Bj be called the starting-point of Christian theology. ‘“‘ We must 
Fennant)§ ymmon to our aid” the Logos spermatikos or ‘‘ seminal reason ” 
rces of te # ofthe Stoics, and identify it with the élan vital, or Life-Force. In the 
ears later Byitiation of the Life-Force or World-Soul, the ‘“‘ only-begotten 
shed ThE tniverse ” of Plato’s Timeus, we are offered an explanation of cats 
Williams playing with mice, microbes, insectivorous plants, and other things 
‘ennant’s which “‘ rouse the detestation of the refined moral consciousness [of 
here they fr Williams].” He makes a better point when he says that none of 
1m ; but fs would willingly have created a universe which was compelled to 
-nnant is fevolve the cobra, the tarantula, and the bacillus of diphtheria. It 
f human §f must suffice here to reply that his view of pain in animals, common as 
1 has the f itis among philosophers, is not generally shared by naturalists. And 
" For the fie does not seem to have tried to look at the world from the cat’s or 
r can be#ithe cobra’s point of view, or to have considered pain as a necessary 
attained f ingredient in a flesh-and-blood world at all. 
‘or “the} The theory of a pre-mundane Fall was advocated by Julius 
be true! f Miller, a Lutheran, in 1852, and has recently been revived by Canon 
ell as inf Peter Green and Dr Formby. It is really a refined form of the 
lifferent |“Watcher ” legend, based on Genesis vi., which held the field for 
the last | several centuries as a rival to the Adam and Eve legend. Dr Williams 
% For | sees that evil is a continuous phenomenon and must have a single 
all” of} explanation. But it is misleading to speak of “‘ the cruelty which 
ne steep } ravages the animal world,” for “‘ cruelty ” is a moral term, and cannot 
n which | he imputed to non-moral creatures. Moreover, those who are 
“To | obsessed with the tooth-and-claw aspect of Nature are apt to forget 
assume} the unasked-for beauty and careless joy which the artist and the 
‘om the field naturalist see every day. It is at least a tenable view that pain 
begin: | and sin are part of the necessary groaning and travailing of creation 
sents 4} through which we are being slowly moulded into something higher. 
in the | There is no sufficient evidence that God’s purpose has been seriously 
ais last | frustrated by any great aboriginal catastrophe. What the old theo- 
eory of logians took for a proof of this we may regard as a sign that the human 
ose I | race is still in its infancy. It has probably been on the earth for a 
riginal | million years or more, and Christianity is not yet two thousand years 
nnant F old. Deus patiens quia eternus. 
e, and The question why God evolved a world containing so much that 
n col: | we regard as evil must be countered with another: Why did He choose 
the evolutionary method at all? And to this question we can only 
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make the answer of faith, that there was no other possible method ¢f 
creating a world of moral beings such as we are; that He knew tly 
cost and knew that it was worth while. The help that we need in tl, 
slow gigantic task of moralising our raw material, inherited from long 
lines of non-human ancestors, is a sufficient basis for the Christian 
doctrine of the Incarnation. 
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The Creator Spirit: A Survey of Christian Doctrine in the Light of put it is 
Biology, Psychology and Mysticism. By Charles E. Raye, § Nor has 
D.D.—London: Martin Hopkinson, 1927. quences 


Canon Raven’s new book contains the substance of the Hulsem § 7° 
Lectures, at Cambridge, for 1926-7, and the Noble Lectures 4” pat 
Harvard for 1916, the former devoted to biological questions and the ~ 
latter to psychological. The two parts are unified by a common dated. b 
thesis which explains the title, namely, that ‘‘ Creation, Incarnation, mugenist 
Inspiration should . . . be regarded as different phases of a singk and has 
process ” (p. 18). The result is a helpful contribution to the recon. § ' 
ciliation of Science and Religion, for it is in the latest developments Canc 
of biological and psychological thought that the author finds both §"™ inte 
support for the reality and value of religious experience and sugges §"™ ; 
tions for a re-statement of Christian Doctrine. lloyd 
Canon Raven brings to his work an unusual combination of gifts mdeav: 
and interests, for he had a scientific training under Bateson and isa — 
keen ornithologist (witness his book In Praise of Birds), and he §*™ 
brings to his studies in religion a zest for scientific inquiry that pre § *™°™ 
serves them from the worst defect of so many Christian Apologetics— a 
the ostensibly unbiassed pursuit of a none the less foregone conclusion. 
He has come to certain convictions—strongly held and passionately the m: 
felt—but he is aware of “‘ the danger of regarding the divine in Nature _— 
not as a source of enlargement and a means of discovery, but as mT s 
affording illustrations of our own feelings, corroborations for our own pe i 
prejudices ” (p.97). If, however, Canon Raven does not unduly press | ™*48!° 


the conclusions of recent scientific investigation into the service of a i 
preconceived religious standpoint, he cannot be acquitted of a ten- 4 
dency to regard certain of those conclusions as more final and estab- | %"° 


lished than they would appear to be. The writer of this review is not 
competent to criticise the biological discussion in the first half of the 
book, but he ventures to question if Canon Raven’s somewhat sweep- 
ing dismissal of Weismannism and defence of “ use-inheritance ”’ does 
not exaggerate the weight of the slender evidence so far available for 
the latter. In any case, Canon Raven would appear to exaggerate 
the significance of the issue for religion—he speaks of it as “‘ of critical 
importance for Christian doctrine and Ethics” (p. 60). He goes, 
indeed, so far as to assert that “ it does not take much intelligence to 
discover that if Weismannism is true, not only are the social pro 
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es to which the Church has lately devoted so much attention 
wholly misdirected, but the conception of God which Jesus pro- 
daimed and His followers accept is demonstrably untenable ” (p. 42). 
jtthe risk of throwing suspicion on one’s “ 


€ meth 

le i 
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intelligence,” one may 
renture to question if the implications of the issue are not here mis- 
onceived. Weismannism does not necessarily involve the round 
sumption that “it is ‘stock’ and not circumstances that alone 
jtermines man’s quality” (ibid.); nor are social reforms only 
ndically effective if they affect “the innate capacities of our 
jildren.” The fact that they influence “ the social inheritance ”’ 
| (non Raven appears to regard as of comparatively slight importance, 
ve Light ¢f tit is a factor of vital significance to the whole question at issue. 
Raye, #Nor has he apparently considered the obverse side of the conse- 
quences of “‘ use-inheritance ” were it established, namely, that the 
> Hiulsean f soquired vicious habits no less than the beneficial acquisitions would 
ctures at Me” transmitted ”’ to the new generations. veer Ai 
1S and th One suspects, indeed, that Canon Raven has been mentally intimi- 
common § tated by the no less extravagant arguments on the other side of 
-arnation, eigenist writers like the Dean of St Paul’s and Mr Lothrop Stoddart, 
fa single and has reacted with a violence that disturbs, on this particular issue, 
he recon. § lis scientific balance of mind. 
lopment; §_ Canon Raven is happier in his treatment of the larger question of 
nds both § te interpretation of reality.and value in terms of “‘ emergent evolu- 
1 sugges. tion,” in which he follows closely the Gifford Lectures of Professor 
lloyd Morgan, and his chapter devoted to the subject is a useful 
1 of gifts mdeavour to state the theory in popular terms and to apply it to the 
and is, § oblems of religion. Equally valuable is the discussion, in the 
and he § ®cond part of the book, of recent psychological work on the growth of 
hat pre. § Petsonality in the individual and its relationship to the life of the 
getics— f soup. 
clusion, 4 The section on Mysticism is notable for a fine attempt to show that 
ionately the mystical element is not a merely abnormal endowment of the 
Nature | “ligious genius but is an essential constituent of religion and is not 
but as | Uknown to those even who would repudiate the claim to religious, 
ur own still more to mystical, experiences. A suggestive passage on the 
ly press | “ligion of the ordinary man may be cited to illustrate both the 
ice of q | Strength and the weakness of Dr Raven’s writing—on the one hand 
a ten: § its breadth of sympathy and depth of fervour, on the other its ten- 
estab- | dency to over-loading and a certain facile fluency : 


is not “It may be that there are some who have never known a 
of the stirring of the divine, for whom neither music nor flowers, the 
sweep search for truth nor the zest of work well done, the laughter of 
”* does children nor the handclasp of a friend, have any power to whisper 
ble for of the beyond, who are armoured at every point against the 
gerate divine suppliant ; it may be—but I beg leave to doubt it. Ask 
ritical such men about religion, and they will profess apathy, supposing 
goes, you to mean church-going ; talk to them of vision and ideal, of 
nce to St Theresa or Wordsworth, and you will get no response ; but 


| pro- watch them in their homes and their hobbies, when they are 
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unsuspicious and absorbed, and you will find their gods, Some. § that wk 
where there is a soft spot, an aspiration not wholly of earth, a dig. § those °° | 
content which witnesses to a horizon unattained. We must all appears t 
have known times when people whom we have set down as jn, § {i od 
deemably “ fleshly ” have amazed us by disclosing a gateway of the mine 
the soul which implied an open avenue into spiritual life, Hey. § PY 
shielded from view by a convention that forbids a man to wearhig pinforce! 
heart upon his sleeve, choked up and overlaid, as in us all, b preposses 
gross and material pursuits, regarded with shame and acknoy. § 52 4 
ledged with confusion, is the authentic passion, a spark of the nind 1s 
everlasting fire, the baptismal seal of the Spirit ” (p. 226), the imp 
Canon Raven has vigour and humour which strengthen and enlive, § &P°S" 
his book, and he makes up for occasional temptations to smartness by Dr A 
his sincerity and enthusiasm, and by a spirit of intellectual adventure | 12°" * 
that it not too common in writers on religion. It may be added that bert not 
his personal observations of birds and moths give additional interest | the a 
and value to the argument at several points in the first part of the and we 
book ; and that he relates some experiences of war-shock in the § the 1 
second part, which are a useful contribution to the discussion of Praying 
the disintegration of personality. ts % 
An appendix to the book by Dr Joseph Needham on Biochemistry oe 
and Mental Phenomena is too condensed and over-weighted with attitude 
references to be of use to the reader who cannot follow up its elaborate pl ig 
bibliography. ciently 
A. Barratr Brown, ‘lines 
Oxrorp. ve mal 
conduc 
(p. 18), 
are oft 
The Life of Prayer in a World of Science. By William Adams (1) 
Brown, D.D.—London : Hodder and Stoughton, 1927. and th 
Dr ApAms Brown is a writer whose simplicity and sincerity com- oh 
mand attention and respect. His latest book is valuable rather asa pare 
communication of his own personal experience and mental attitude (2) 
than as a contribution to the philosophy and psychology of the subject. p Sol 
It tends, indeed, to fall between the homily and the treatise, for its pa 
title and table of contents promise a more thorough and systemati¢ prc 
treatment than actually follows. There is much more about the life sche 
of prayer than about the world of science, and the problems raised by ene 
the growth of the scientific attitude of mind are mentioned rather than pe 
met. At the same time the author has endeavoured to make use ‘liens 
of the support that is provided by some modern scientific investiga pray’ 
tions for the life of religion and its devotional practices. what 
Dr Adams Brown has undoubtedly good justification for emphasis- Thes 
ing the positive contributions of science to the understanding of prayer Wns 
rather than the difficulties and objections. For, in the first place, he symy 
is able to show that psychology in particular has thrown considerable ( 
light on the mental processes involved in prayer, and has reinforced auth 
the arguments for its practice. And, in the second place, he argues 
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that the obstacles to prayer are not merely those of the intellect but 
those of the will and the emotions. It is the desire to pray that 
appears to have declined in modern life, and “‘ unless we can recover 
that lost desire we shall make little headway against the difficulties of 
the mind” (p. 84). This is, perhaps, to ignore the extent to which 
wr impulses and desires are intimately affected—whether by way of 
rinforeement or suppression—by our intellectual conceptions and 
repossessions, and one suspects that the loss of the impulse to pray 
snot unconnected with intellectual perplexities. For so long as the 
nind is questioning whether prayer is either necessary or efficacious 
the impulse to pray is bound to be baulked of easy and direct 
expression. 

Dr Adams Brown reports his own experience that prayer became 
of new meaning and value in his life when he came to realise that it 
yas not a duty but a privilege, and he emphasises the importance of 
“the principle of spontaneity.” ‘‘ If prayer has come to mean duty, 
and only duty, it may be better to stop praying altogether for a time, 
till the need awakes which transforms prayer into privilege ” (p. 21). 
Praying would here seem to be identified with “‘ saying prayers,” and 
it is certainly important to emphasise even more than Dr Adams 
Brown has done the difference between the endeavour to sustain the 
attitude of responsiveness to spiritual things and the endeavour to 
utter and formulate it in words. Prayer, however, receives a suffi- 
tently wide significance in the author’s general treatment. He 
iefines it as ‘‘ those activities, experiences, and habits, through which 
we make explicit to consciousness and so a determining factor in our 
enduct, the relationship in which we stand to God all the time” 
(p. 18), and he distinguishes four aspects of the life of prayer which 
are often confused. 

(1) Prayer as Appreciation—the “ contemplation in reverence 
and thanksgiving ” of the beauty and wonder of the world and the 
glory of God. This is the aspect of religion which under the name 
of Adoration seemed to the late Baron von Hiigel “the first and 
central act of religion.”’ (Collected Letters, p. 261.) 

(2) Prayer as Fellowship. Under this head Dr Adams Brown 
appears to include both petition and communion. It is the inter- 
course between the soul and God in which “‘ we speak to him and he 
answers us.” It is this aspect of prayer that raises the most difficult 
questions for the intellect. Is prayer an agency which can actually 
influence events in a world the order of which is determined in 
accordance with ‘“‘natural law?” And even if this difficulty is sur- 
mounted, there remains the question whether there is any use in 
praying to a God who will presumably give what is good and refuse 
what is evil both to myself and others without my asking him. 
These questions are only touched on in the book before us, but Mr 
Bevan has helpfully discussed them in his paper on Petition in the 
symposium Concerning Prayer. 

(8) Prayer as Creativity. By this not very happy term the 
author intends to convey that aspect of prayer which we may call 
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Reinforcement. “It is not only communion, but renewal ; not onl 
intercourse, but recreation ” (p. 15). This view of prayer as renewal 
of spiritual energy is hardly distinguishable from that which We 
commonly call Aspiration, and which the author apparently includes 
in his fourth division. 















(4) Prayer as Discipline. In prayer we purify our wants and 
bring them to the test of the divine ideal ; we dedicate our lives and 
prepare them for practical service. 

These four aspects form the main divisions of the book, and ea 
is treated along with some special department of modern thought, byt 
the author does not succeed in making clear why the contribution of 
Psychology should especially apply to the first, that of History to the 
second, that of Philosophy to the third, and that of Education to the 
fourth. This arrangement appears, indeed, exceedingly arbit 
and artificial, and it is not surprising that the actual treatment 
escapes its limitations. 

Dr Adams Brown is on dangerous ground when he likens faith a 
““the process by which we assure ourselves of the reality of our 
ideals ” to the process known to the psychologist as “ projection — 
“* the instinctive tendency of men to attribute objective reality to the 
things that they value ” (p. 116). Those who are acquainted with the 
sceptical attitude to the objectivity of religious experience adopted 
by Freud and others of his school will be astonished at the naiveté of the 
author’s remark : “ If it be objected that projection is a subjective 
process, the answer is that it is no more subjective than suggestion or 
any other process of the mind ” (p. 45). That is not an answer that 
will serve to meet the most serious challenge that religion has to 
encounter in our time. 

But if we must criticise Dr Adams Brown’s work for certain 
weaknesses, we can nevertheless thank him for many good things, 
We thank him in particular for the breadth of mind and wise counsel 
of which his book is full and of which this is a fine example : “ If we 
find difficulty with the personality of God, let us make earnest with 
whatever ultimate reality we do believe in: the thing we value most, 
whatever it be—the sense of duty, or of honour, or of beauty. ... 
Let us live with our best whatever it be, giving ourselves up to it 
utterly, holding nothing back ” (p. 173). There are happy citations 
from Mrs Sidney Webb’s autobiography on the value of prayer, and 
from Mr Stanley Jones’s Christ of the Indian Road on the possibilities 
of reinforcement in time of exhaustion, and there is an interesting 
Protestant adaptation of St Francis de Sales’s method of meditation; 
while the bibliography contains not only books on Prayer in general, 
but also a list of liturgies of various churches, and of devotional works 
for private worship. To the latter might well be added the volumes in 
Methuen’s Library of Devotion and also the Devotional Readings from 
the Literature of Christendom, compiled by Rev. J. M. Connell (Long- 
mans, 1913), which won warm appreciation from the late Baron von 

Hiigel (see “‘ Selected Letters,” p. 208). 
A. Barratt Brown. 
OxFORD. 
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Science and Human Progress. By Sir Oliver Lodge.—London : George 
Allen and Unwin, 40, Museum Street, W.C. 1.—4s. 6d. net. 


ji OuiveR LopcE begins this little book with a sordid story taken 
fom a French newspaper about a tramp who murdered another 
tramp on a canal bank one cold night for a share of a wretched tarpaulin 
ith which they had both been trying to cover themselves—a dramatic 
pening enough for a book on Human Progress. ‘‘ We have a long 
wy to go yet,” virtually comments the author; and his opening 
ves one the impression that he is facing facts. Yet no one, we 
lieve, who really considers the matter, will rise from the book 
teling that the writer really faces the worst of it, as some others of 
our contemporary teachers, for example Dean Inge, habitually do. 
And here, perhaps, lies the answer to what is possibly the most 
important question Sir Oliver Lodge’s writing raises in the mind of 
the ordinary layman anxious to guess his significance. The average 
educated person knows much more clearly that Sir Oliver Lodge’s 
views of things should be taken with a grain of salt than precisely 
what the grain of salt is with which they should be taken. Our 
most difficult problem is to settle just what the most important 
rservations are with which he ought to be read. What is it most 
inportant to remember when we wish to estimate him ? 

It is fatuous to tell us that we must remember he is old. The only 
rlevant question is whether that which he purveys really belongs to 
he past, or whether anything vital to it does. If so, that will be the 
hing to remember, if we would give ourselves the best chance of 
wgregating the error from the truth in his sufficiently arresting 
“message.” . 

This consideration, it may be at once confessed, does not make the 
problem he poses for our thought any easier to think out, or make the 
facts he asks us to face any more easily faced. It is clear enough that, 
whatever else the author is to be associated with by posterity, he must 
always stand as one who risked a scientific reputation to acknowledge 
his belief in an entirely new order of facts, the evidence for which had 
become overwhelming to him. We may go further. It is surely also 
clear that the nineteenth century attitude towards these facts, that 
they are illusions merely, or at least that they are irrelevant to science 
—the attitude typified by Huxley—is not going to survive. We 
await another construction of them. And Lodge’s help with the 
construction may be as good as another’s. It is not there that the 
grain of salt needs to be taken. The need for caution seems to come 
rather when he is orienting himself as a social being to the advent of 
this new world, the tidings of which he and others, truly or falsely, 
appear to themselves to be bringing. 

_ This is, of course, a position the soundness of which must be 
divined rather than proven. But once the reader has closed this little 
Volume, and dwelt with it and sufficiently, “ distanced ” it, let him 
quietly meditate on it for a moment, just in the light of its title. We 
shall be surprised if he do not flavour a remnant of the nineteenth 
century, a certain generous illusion, which makes the author an unsafe 
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guide on the vital question of the social import of his theory, | 
allude here not to any defect in the book, but precisely to one of its 
finest features. All through these discussions runs a note of reverence 
—deep-seated, irremovable—a reverence for the majesty of the 
Universe on the one hand and for Humanity on the other; a reverence 
for the majesty of the Universe and of Truth which is not mislead; 
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but a reverence for Humanity which seems indeed to be so, To put 
it in a word, he counts too much on the solidarity of culture. (pe 
is tempted to think that too much courageous standing alone for truth 
can be a deceptive thing, giving a false appearance of solidity to the 
human phalanx which resists the truth. Culture is no phalanx, }t 
was a phalanx in the nineteenth century. There were “ pronounce. 
ments of Science” in the nineteenth century. There was sucha 
thing, sometimes, as a verdict by the medical profession. There 
were even “findings” of political economy. Every science had 
not yet become a mere collection of schools of opinion, from 
which even their own most faithful individual adherents were ever 
jealous of their differences. Medicine had not yet become an affair 
of sects, even in America. Orthodoxy had disappeared only from 
Theology. The feature of our own time is the disintegration 
of culture; towards which, the contribution Sir Oliver Lodge's 
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views would introduce in the region of science quite eclipses any- 
thing that could be introduced by a strictly scientific discovery, 
by the Astronomy of a Copernicus, say, or the Relativity of an 
Einstein. Sir Oliver hardly senses this. The illusion in his book is 
the surviving notion of “ Progress.” He does not see how shattering 
his revelations are. And the untouched problem is precisely the 
relation between a disintegrated culture and that morally backward 
Humanity, unable to dispose of the lion’s claw and the serpent’s tooth, 
exemplified by poor “ Georges ” under his tarpaulin. 


J. W. Scorr. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, CARDIFF. 





Neo-Hegelianism. By Hiralal Haldar, M.A., Ph.D., Professor of 
Philosophy in the University of Calcutta.—London: Heath 
Cranton, Ltd.—Pp. vi + 493.—25s. net. 


I po not think the author of this book of Outlines will quarrel witha 
review for commencing by a quotation from its own pages of 4 
remark by that other eminent writer of Outlines, Professor Muirhead. 
“Take my advice,” says Muirhead, “ and do not read Elements and 
Outlines. Go to the great writers.” I only hope every reader of this 
agreeable, nicely-printed, 500-page book will travel through to the 
concluding chapter of it, modestly entitled ‘‘ Appendix.” All the 
way to that point the book is saying to him, “‘ Go to the great writers, 

—and there is no better thing it could say. At that point, however, 
in most decided fashion, the milieu changes, and the author emerges 
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those who were worthy to stand in his own gallery. The author drops 
the role of a writer of Outlines, and emerges as himself a redoubtable 
mestier with important philosophical problems. 

Reading through the straightforward series of reviews which 
make up the book, treating, in a chapter apiece, first of the founders 
ithe Neo-Hegelian movement, Stirling, Green and the Cairds, then 
fits great perpetuators, Bradley, Bosanquet, Wallace, and then of 
ihose whom one might characterise as adherents more or less removed, 
hestudent emerges with a quite distinct impression of that most 
emote, perhaps, of all the adherents, McTaggart. If Stirling, Green 
md the Cairds may be said to have presented the new point of 
view, and Bosanquet with his range and amplitude to have supported 
it, Bradley, Wallace, and McTaggart may perhaps be said to have 
made the deepest personal incisions into it—Bradley by his protest 
against a formal dialectic, Wallace by his interest in human problems, 
and McTaggart by his demand for a coherent philosophy. All three 
did something to galvanise their common idealism into fruitfulness. 
There is a unity, too, in the main direction of their drive; shown 
by Bradley’s emphasis on feeling, McTaggart’s on love, and Wallace’s 
m the concrete understanding of life. All of them are clear about 
the difference between the philosophy they represent and any sub- 
jective type of idealistic thought. Their idealism is objective. In all 
oftheir views dialectic, as a logical method, occupies a place. The 
messing question, however, for the development of the view into 
gmething that can stand as a substitute for the Hegelian system is 
the question, To what sort of an Absolute does the dialectic take us ? 
and, How much of the experience of life is it going to illuminate and 
summarise for us on our way thither ? 

The contribution of the present work in that direction, whatever 
may be the permanence or value of the contribution, is to be found 
in the author’s reaction to McTaggart’s incision. McTaggart’s 
divergence from the Neo-Hegelian line of thought was quite pro- 
nounced. The most conspicuous, perhaps, of his departures lay in his 
conclusion that Hegelianism was more pluralistic than it had been 
taken to be ; his adoption of the view that the Absolute was a society 
of individual spirits. The author of the work under review seeks to 
join issue at this place. Is it impossible that the Absolute, although 
it be a unity of individual persons or spirits, should be also itself a 
person? And he takes the line—also suggested at one period by 
A. E. Taylor—of asking not, with McTaggart, whether a college or an 
army or any social community could be a person, but whether a 
human person can avoid being a society of subordinate personalities. 
He holds McTaggart to the view that the Absolute is not less real than 
its determinations. The Absolute is no abstraction, says McTaggart. 
It is a real unity, a harmonious and concrete whole. The relation of 
each finite self to the Absolute is organic. ‘‘ The whole is in each 
part”; and the parts are persons. ‘‘ Now,” asks our author, “ if 
the whole, so far as it is in the part, is personal and can say ‘I am,’ 
how can the whole itself be impersonal?” Once touched with self- 
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consciousness at a particular point—where, be it remembered, it jg 
completely present—how can it shake it off ? 

Is there here any open road towards the goal of those who, after 
various fashions, have reacted against Hegelianism from within? 
To McTaggart’s question, “Can we attach any meaning to the 
statement that one self-conscious being should consist of a multiplicity 
of self-conscious beings ? ” the author replies with « decided affirms. 
tive. He seeks justification in empirical psychology. In a thousapq 
ways he seems to find corroboration for the literal truth of that mg 
of Stopford Brooke—no man knows how many men he is. Without 
claiming further importance or significance for it, one must recognise 
this as at the very least a suggestive position. For good or evil, the 
author takes his stand on a principle which, on the one hand, expresses 
what a study of McTaggart has forced him to recognise as an essential 
implication of dialectic, and which, on the other hand, summarises— 
I know not how accidentally, but it hardly matters—a whole continent 
of recent psychology. 

J. W. Scorr, 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, CARDIFF. 
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